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The Hennessy family in Cognac 
say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 


| V O ONE seems quite to remember. 


_#  * markings, were chalked on the hogs- 


heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.S.O.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
of age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P. 
on liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description * Final Night Extra’ on ap 
evening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The label 
‘V.S.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 
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enough, large enough and old enough 
to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Note for the Curious. Why ‘Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion for BROWN 
BRANDY, which was heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Experience 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at tan- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 
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you will learn why Hennessy 
O loses none of its brilliance as it 
ages, but rather gains in character 

as it mellows in the wood. 
You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 


a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


V.S.0.P. — X.0. — EXTRA 


P5.—I lennessy % % % bs very often served as @ 
liqueur, and why not? It is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood. 

Incidentally, it was Maurice Hennessy who, tm 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 
office. You can sea i for yourself when you vist 


Cognas. 
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Eastman 
CH EMICALS 


are serving 
European industry 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1, an efficient, low-cost gum inhibitor, pro- 
tects motor fuel during storage and use. Tenamene 2 
is a combined gum inhibitor and sweetening agent for 
motor fuels and aviation gasoline. Tenamene 8 inhibits 
gum formation in gasoline and in transformer, turbine 
and lube oils. Tenamene 60 and MD 50, metal deacti- 
vating agents, protect petroleum products from the 
. harmful effects of copper-catalysed oxidation reactions. 
Tenamene 60 arid MD 50 inhibit gum formation in 
motor gasoline, stop colour degradation in kerosene, re- 
duce fuel oil clogging and improve the high-temperature 
stability of copper-sensitive jet fuels. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness for synthetic fibres. Cellu- 
lose Acetate flake for producing acetate fibre spinning 
solutions. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water-resistant wire and 
cable coatings. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and peelable 
coatings possessing high wee 2 flexibility and excel- 
Jent weathering properties. Solvents and Plasticisers in 
a broad range, including economical isobutyl] acetate, 
are available. 


Rubber 

Eastozone® 30 and 31 antiozonants safeguard rubber 
products against the harmful effects of atmospheric 
ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 
Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxygen attack. A wide range of formulations is 
available to meet specific processing conditions. A line 
of commercial-grade antioxidants is also supplied for 
protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 

Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight polyethylene wax, is 
available in regular and emulsifiable grades and is rec- 
ommended for use in paper coatings and polishes and 
as an upgrading agent for paraffin and other waxes. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Eastman’s European Sales Office in The Hague. They 
will put you in touch with our local representative. He 
and a member of the Eastman organisation will gladly 
work with you toward obtaining the most effective use 
of Eastman chemical products in your operation. 


European Sales Office Company Headquarters 


Eastman Chemical Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. Products, Inc. 
Anna Paulownastraat 76 Subsidiary of 
The Hague, Netherlands Eastman Kodak Co. 
Telex: 31065 Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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See both sides 
of the world 
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what 
happens 





you give her 
a Vari-Typer? 





. 
' 
complete type change with ; 
a turn of the wrist ; 
; 
Se ee ee ee we we we we we oe we we wow ~ 
* She becomes your office compositor—quick on-the-spot producer 
of master copy for all purposes and processes ; 
* 


She can ‘ set up’ all your brochures, catalogues, circulars, etc., 
Next time you cover half the world on a flight to as well as all your internal forms and other printed matter ; 


Australia or New Zealand—take in the other half on 
your way home! 
Fly First Class or Tourist; East from London to Sydney 


: | She has at her disposal hundreds of instantly changeable type faces 
in various styles and sizes ; - 





and Auckland (by T.E.A.L.) along the famous Kangaroo * Her Vari-Typer, so easily operated, gives her changeable vertical 
Route—come homewards across the Pacific via Fiji and and horizontal spacing and automatic margin ‘ justification ’ ; 
Honolulu to San Francisco or Vancouver; then to New e ' ; , 
Foreign language copy and scientific and technical symbols present 
York or Montreal and on to London by B.O.A.C. Stop its : 
: ; ; no problems to her ; 
off en route if you wish—no extra fare—or fly direct, 
Eastward in 24 days; home via North America in 3} days! * She can ‘ letter up’ large drawings for you—even up to 6 ft. in 
See both sides of the world. Costlier? Only a few pounds length ; 
in it. Useful? You’ve probably contacts in U.S.A. or * Her finished copy is reproduction copy, with perfect uniformity of 
: Canada to make or renew. Pleasurable? Our passengers impression, ready for printing by direct plate, photo-offset or 
say so, emphatically! stencil methods. 
F N R Oo : 
QANTAS IS AUSTRALIAN FOR COMFORT When you give her 
= . 
: a Vari-Typer 
you save time, trouble 
and money 
» FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS OR TO AR- 
AUSTRALIA S OVERSEAS AIRLINE RANGE A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION, 
with B.O.A.C., B.E.A., T.E.A.L., and S.A.A. PLEASE WRITE OR TELEPHONE: VARI-TYPER 
DISTRIBUTORS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 210 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. Tel: EUSt 
Qantas Super G Constellations also fly from Australia to South Africa, Japan ‘9 or NATIONAL HOUSE, 36 : ST. ANN 
H and Hong Kong. Qantas too, links New Guinea and Pacific Islands. STREET, MANCHESTER, Tel: BLACKFRIARS 9955 
: Tickets and Information from appointed Travel Agents or Qantas, Corner 


of Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, London, WI. (Tel.: Mayfair 9200) or any 
office of B Cc. 
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FEED HEATERS 


An original fundamental patent in regenerative feed heating was 
taken out by one of the founders of G. & J. Weir, Ltd. It has 
since become world-wide standard practice, and one of the most 
important factors in improving power station efficiency. Leader- 
ship in this specialised sphere of engineering is maintained by 
constant research and technical development with land and 
marine applications. 


Designers and Makers of 


CONDENSING PLANT, 
FEED PUMPING, EVAPORATING 
and DE-AERATING EQUIPMENT 





The Weir Group : 


G. & J. WEIR LTD. . DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. . WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. . THE ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. . ZWICKY LTD. 
WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. . W. R. SKINNER LTD. 
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Forward loading and side 
carrying, a new conception 
of handling for the 

timber, steel, and all 

other industries dealing 
with long loads. 
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Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 

are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 
and the Provinces. 

Employees want them and the cost 

to you ts negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent on request. 


WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTEDO—OURS ARE WELCOMED 


kien My awe 29M 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 













LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
VALIO FOR 


SMe 


(THREE SHILLINGS) 


Onty valid for the purchase of bona fide luncheon—NOT walld for 
ateoholic beverages. cabscco. confectionery, etc. 

Encashable st the company's offices in London by crering establishovents 
Ksted In our Offical Ovrectores om accordance with the agreed terms 
and conditions 






ul 
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Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 74a Regent St, London, W.1. reiephones REGent 5711 
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Eight specialist companies make up the nuclear octave. 
Each sounds exactly the right note in terms of its own 
particular skills and experience. In combination they form 
N.P.P.C. which thus has all the resources necessary for 
the construction of complete nuclear power stations 
throughout the world. 

At Bradwell, Essex, N.P.P.C. are building a new nuclear 
power station for the Central Electricity Authority, with a 
guaranteed output of 300 megawatts. This great enterprise 
is a commercial venture aiding Britain’s economy and em- 
phasising her world lead in the practical application of 
atomic power for peace. : 














A Greater Britain through Nuclear Power 






THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


Cc. A. PARSONS AND COMPANY LIMITED - A. REYROLLE AND COMPANY LIMITED 
HEAD WRIGHTSON AND COMPANY LIMITED - SIR ROBERT MCALPINE AND SONS LIMITED 
WHESSOE LIMITED - STRACHAN AND HENSHAW LIMITED 
ALEX FINDLAY AND COMPANY LIMITED - CLARKE CHAPMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED 













BOOTHS HALL + KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE TGA NP2 
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Organizing Space & 
For Efficiency 


Bee Zee Wood Shelving Units provide— 
Efficiency through economy: 


wood shelving reduces breakage, limits condensation and 
prevents corrosion. 


Efficiency through simplicity: 

can be erected simply and quickly ...no tools required. 
Efficiency through flexibility: 

permit unlimited alterations and additions after erection. 





Available in 
white, cream or grey 


ir sin cee APM 2 


Write for complete information to— 


SCHAPPE NYLON 
a 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 
Langham House 308 Regent Street London W1 
Telephone: Langham 2455 


< Aarti tadtaes 
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M Bertish & Co Ltd London N15 
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ST HELENS 
SHERDLEY WORKS 
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RAVENHEAD WORKS 
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Group resources, which include a very fully 


tron @ pore 
manned and equipped Research Division, are é p06 PARTORIES 
strategically located to provide a speedy ser- CLOSURE 

, @ | 2 = Factories 
vice to all users demanding the best in glass 
an é i INGINEERING 

d closures for glass containers. ® . SS 

The St. Helens plants are furthermore respons- 
ible for the production of the internationally & & ~OséOOpFFICES 


known Sherdley Tableware and Ravenhead 
Stemware. (1165  WAREHouses 


THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LID 
8 LEICESTER STREET - LONDON - W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 8617 (23 lines) Telegrams Unglaboman Lesquare London 
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Mohammed Goes 
to Washington 


LL the efforts of the western statesmen have failed to prevent 
Algeria from becoming an international issue. Ultimately, this 
development was inevitable unless some French government had 

had the courage and resource to change French policy. But the fact 
has suddenly become obvious, and, once in the limelight, keeps cropping 
up in new guises. 

It was the Algerian problem that made the Anglo-American arms 
deliveries to Tunisia into a crisis of Nato. Propositions arising out of 
the Algerian problem filled the briefcases of two distinguished visitors 
to foreign capitals this week—Mr Macmillan to Paris, King Mohammed 
V of Morocco to Washington. Both, in their different ways, have been 
tackling the problem of inducing France to compromise. Mr Macmillan’s 
task was the more delicate but the more direct. King Mohammed’s 
indirect approach is easier, yet tortuous enough to call for analysis and 
explanation. He went to Washington fresh from a colloquy with the 
President of Tunisia, M. Bourguiba, who hurried to Rabat to see him 
before he left. He received an anxious guest ; and he is himself a prey 
to some anxiety. Indeed, two men with very different backgrounds are 
brought together chiefly by the instinct of self-preservation. As President 
Bourguiba put it to an American senator: “ This war is a fire ; if we 
do not take measures to put it out, we shall get burnt ourselves.” 

Morocco, cut off by mountains from the centre of conflagration, and 
with a population that roughly equals Algeria’s 10 million, is by nature 
the more self-contained of the two peoples. Tunisia, with an open frontier 
and less than four million inhabitants, feels the more vulnerable. It is, 
for geographic reasons, the more ridden by Algerian refugees. The rulers 
of both are seriously alarmed at the growing military strength of the 
Algerian rebels ; President Bourguiba’s pipe-dream of a federation in 
which well-educated Tunisians might have played a balancing role is 
vanishing. In its place they discern the phantom outline of a North 
Africa run by an Algerian military junta or dictatorship, modelled on 
Cairo. This new vision is the more disquieting because both territories 
contain many people who would not dislike such a prospect. The com- 
bination of external threat and internal pressures has thrown together 
the traditional monarch of an Atlantic kingdom and the lay president of a 
Mediterranean republic, even though their plans for the future of North 
Africa are not the same. 

Their keenness on bringing the fighting to an end is shown by the 
moderation of their first joint proposal: the declaration which was issued 
in Rabat on November 22nd at the end of their two-day meeting. In 
it they were at pains to be impartial; both sides are equally warned 
against intransigence. The proposals were fluid enough to permit various 
interpretations. Their purpose was to get the protagonists to a conference. 
To spare French susceptibilities the taboo word “ independence” was 
dropped in favour of the less offensive “ Algerian sovereignty”: and 
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a reference was made to safeguarding France’s legiti- 
mate interests in the area. 


Yet, for all its cautious wording, the offer has met 
with small response from the parties to the struggle, 
for whose benefit it was devised. The Algerian leaders 
have welcomed it, but promptly reintroduced “ inde- 
pendence ” as the basis of negotiation. M. Pineau has 
dismissed it and even questioned the credentials of the 
mediators. But these rebuffs need not spell despair. M. 
Pineau’s is certainly not the last French word on the 
subject, while the moderates among the rebels would 
doubtless gain in strength if a reasonable settlement 
came within the reach of possibility. 


HIS is not the century of the golden mean, and 
Tinis particular middle of the road approach would 
be hopeless but for one favourable factor ; it coincides 
with an American viewpoint. American interests in 
the area are not identical with those of the Moroccan 
king or the Tunisian president, but there are important 
points at which these three positions meet. Washing- 
ton, still keen on wooing the Arabs, wants to dissociate 
itself in their eyes from -“ French colonialism.” It 
believes that, through a change of method, the western 
world can maintain a bridge with Africa. North 
Africa, in particular, is regarded by the Americans as 
a strategically vital area. They have several military 
bases there—the future of the Moroccan ones is on 
the king’s Washington agenda—and the value of these 
bases hangs on the state of local feeling. The United 
States would like to bolster North Africa economically 
by supplementing French credits with its own invest- 
ments. It might be an exaggeration to suggest that 
Washington fears any immediate threat of communism 
spreading along the Mediterranean, and a consequent 
outflanking of western Europe from the south. But 
the State Department certainly fears that continued 
fighting in Algeria may throw the whole of North 
Africa into turmoil and turn what could be a western 
bastion into a field of play for people of the Nasser type. 


Prompted by these considerations, the Americans 
could follow a simple line were it not for their relation- 
ship with France. Paris has so far considered the 
backing of its Algerian policy as a test of the good 
faith of its Atlantic partners. The Indo-Chinese 
precedent leads the Americans to tread with special 
caution. In Indo-China they gave the French material 
as well as diplomatic backing ; but when the conflict 
ended in disaster American influence progressively 
replaced the French in South Vietnam. Many French- 
men assume that the only aim of the Anglo-Saxons is 
to grasp the Sahara oil and what remains of French 
Overseas possessions. Awareness of this mood, coupled 
with a hope that the French would solve their Algerian 
question themselves, may explain the passiveness of 
American policy during the first three years of the 
Algerian war. But Washington has become restless. 
Mr Nixon’s African tour in the early spring was a 
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prelude to the change in American thinking that pro- 
duced the shipment of arms to Tunisia. 


7; debate that is now opening in the United 
Nations Assembly puts the United States in a 
dilemma. The last thing Americans wish to do is 
rebuff two moderate Arab leaders so ready to remain 
in the western orbit. (President Bourguiba, an 
undoubted reformer, would give a modern look to 
America’s somewhat old-fashioned group of Middle - 
Eastern friends.) On the other hand, a second rebuff 
to France, administered so soon after the shock of the 
arms deal, might well turn next month’s Nato meeting 
in Paris from a family reunion into a tense encounter 
with the French threatening divorce proceedings. The 
odds are that the State Department will ask its Arab 
guest to show more patience, and that the Anglo-Saxon 
powers will once again back the French case in the 
United Nations. But are they telling Paris that this 
will be positively the last reprieve ? 

Even if they are doing so, a crisis in the Atlantic 
alliance can be averted only if France uses the respite 
either to crown its present policy with success, or else 
to change it. Unfortunately, neither seems likely to 
happen. Frenchmen feel safer in the Algerian towns 
than they did, but the rebels remain strong in the 
countryside, and there is no sign that the Moslem popu- 
lation even thinks of turning against them. The cost in 
men and resources is rising and is proving too heavy a 
burden for the French economy. The psychological 
stumbling-block is that all French solutions—including 
the new loi-cadre which has been before the French 
chamber this week—are drafted so as to satisfy the 
various groups of the parliamentary majority, leaving 
Algerian realities and Moslem public opinion out of 
account. The practical snag is that, without the Com- 
munists, no majority can be mustered in the present 
chamber for an alternative Algerian policy. 

M. Mendés-France, one of the few French politicians 
who from the beginning of the troubles thought in 
terms of a North African federation linked with France, 
came back to the charge at the Radical congress last 
weekend. He pleaded with the prime minister, M. 
Gaillard—a fellow Radical—not only to take the 
economic measures rendered necessary by the war, but 
te reveal their real cost to the nation. Warning the 
Government not to persist in a policy that might leave 
the French settler no alternative but “ the travelling- 
bag or the grave,” he urged M. Gaillard to accept the 
“* good offices ” of Tunisia and Morocco. 

M. Gaillard was not as categorical as M. Pineau in 
dismissing the Rabat declaration. Yet it was hardly 
a good augury for the future that he should describe 
the sombre but exact picture drawn by M. Mendés- 
France as an outcome of “ intellectual masochism.” 
French politicians should have realised by now that 
Algeria cannot be dealt with by the pretence that all is 
for the best; nor can the conflict be confined much 
longer within one country’s back garden. 
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Ordeal by Arbitration? 


The indications are that the leaders of the big unions 


will take their major wage claims to arbitration 


instead of—or before—threatening strikes. 


It is worth 


thinking ahead to problems that will then arise. 


is that there has not yet been a big explosion. 

The leaders of the engineering unions have not 
flown to arms at the flat refusal of their demand for a 
40-hour week, and the leaders of the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union have reacted in the same 
cautious way to the flat refusal of their demand for a 
wage increase for London busmen. This is not neces- 
sarily the end of battle alarums on either matter. Next 
week the leaders of the shipbuilding workers will pre- 
sent to their employers a similar demand for a 40-hour 
week, to receive a similar rejection ; and it is in Mr 
Ted Hill’s nature (it remains to be seen whether it is 
also in his present strategy) to be more bloody and less 
bowed than his engineering colleagues. The week after 
next the refusal of the bus demand is likely to be con- 
sidered at a delegate meeting of London busmen, and 
the delegates who turn up at such meetings are tradi- 
tionally militant crews. In either or both cases, it is not 
inconceivable that there may then be a threat of resort 
to a strike or to an overtime ban or to some other form 
of direct action. 

There is a very good reason why the public should not 
be frightened if such a threat materialises. The reason 
is that the leaders of the engineering and transport 
unions are themselves even more apprehensive. They 
suspect that a bus strike, in particular, would be 
for them the wrong battle fought at .the wrong 
time and in the wrong place. With the example 
before them of the ban on overtime in the health 
service, which seems to be rapidly proving a farce, 
they realise that the most likely consequence of 
direct action would be direct defeat. This thrusts a 
knotty problem upon the transport union. As a sheer 
matter of tactics, Mr Cousins—and his very able second 
in command, Mr Nicholas—would no doubt have pre- 
ferred to put the buses behind the trains ; they would 
have liked the railwaymen’s claim to act as a battering 
ram for the bus claim, and for all other claims this year. 
The railwaymen will probably be informed of a rejec- 
tion of their claim by the British Transport Commis- 
sion next week; but there will then still be several 
stages of the railways’ normal negotiating machinery 
through which their claim can be shunted, and this 
raises the question whether the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, so recently bereaved of its familiar leaders, 
will want to be quick about the shunting. 


‘Ti big news on the wages front in the past week 


One’s own guess is that the railwaymen will not want 
to hurry. When a new and inexperienced functionary 
like Mr Greene takes over the temporary leadership of a 
major union, and while he is still awaiting confirmation 
in his job by union election, this may well make it 
more difficult for him to accept eventual defeat ; but it 
must also make it less enticing for him to precipitate 
early direct action. The tragic deaths of Mr Campbell 
and Mr Hollywood in their recent car accident may thus 
be a force making eventually for less responsibility, but 
immediately for more procrastination. If this reading is 
correct, then the bus claim, in the experienced but un- 
willing hands of Mr Cousins and Mr Nicholas, may be 
about to be pushed to the front of the queue. Their 
most likely tactics are becoming evident. 

What may well happen is that, after a delegate meet- 
ing of London busmen on or about December gth, Mr 
Nicholas may report to the Minister of Labour that a 
dispute exists, and ask for arbitration. If the transport 
union has managed to restrain its own hotheads, so that 
no strike is then in progress, Mr Macleod may then be 
statutorily bound to refer the matter to the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. Until this winter, because it has 
been implicitly assumed that strikes are the worst evil 
that can befall the economy, the demerits of this sort of 
compulsion upon the Government have hardly been 
discussed. They need to be discussed now. 


ourTS of inquiry or arbitration are a good way of 
C examining complicated questions about differen- 
tials for different sorts of worker within a particular 
industry, disputes about mechanisms of payment, about 
breaches of an agreement and the like. But the bus claim 
—and most other claims put forward this winter—are 
not at all complicated ; they are essentially simple. 
Although the London busmen are nominally claiming 
an increase of 25s. a week, the union leaders seem to 
have privately made it clear that what they are really 
after is about 7s. more a week “ to compensate for the 
rise in the cost of living since their last increase.” Half 
the country will think that the busmen obviously have 
a right to such compensation ; the other half will think 
that, as the busmen’s rise last winter was one of the 
things that caused the subsequent increase in the cost 
of living, they obviously have not. 
The question that surprisingly few people seem 
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to ask themselves is whether this most crucial con- 
troversy of British economic policy is really one 
that ought to be decided by anything from three to 
five haphazardly appointed gentlemen sitting in some 
arbitrational courtroom. In a free-for-all society, the 
decision would be reached in the industrial market 
place. The London Transport Executive would decide 
whether, in the conditions of demand for busmen and 
bus services as it sees them (and as Government mone- 
tary policy has deliberately created them), it would be 
more economic for it to buy off trouble or to face up 
16 the possibility of a strike ; the busmen’s union would 
decide whether, in the conditions at it sees them, it 
would be in its interests to call off the claim or to 
proceed to strike. In a managed society, it is reason- 
able that the Government should have the power to 
influence employers towards compromise with the 
unions if it wishes to. That—let it be frankly recog- 
nised—is the only positive thing that a court of arbitra- 
tion can do ; if it comes down on disinflation’s side and 
recommends no increase at all, the union is still in 
practice left free to strike. What does, however, seem 
very odd is that, in Britain’s super-managed society, the 
Government may be compelled to exert this influence: 
it may be obliged to set up a court of arbitration even 
when it does not wish to influence the employers 
towards giving some ground. 

That is precisely the situation that may now arise. 


East Wind, 


Wouid the Russians and their allies contemplate 
a disengagement in Central Europe on the 

lines suggested by Mr George Kennan? The 
Moscow Declaration of the Communist 

ruling parties is examined for the light it 
throws on their state of mind. 


described the present state of the communist coun- 


“ce 


[: his third Reith Lecture Mr George Kennan 


iries of eastern Europe as “neither fish nor fowl, 
neither complete Stalinist domination nor real indepen- 
dence.” In his view, this undefined, nebulous state of 
affairs cannot continue for long. There will either be 
fresh popular risings, in which case the West will be 
confronted with the same intolerable choice as a year 
ago—either to turn its back on the brave men who once 
again attack Russian tanks with home-made bombs, or 
to risk a third world war. Alternatively, the peoples of 
eastern Europe will adjust themselves to the fact of 
Stalinist domination. That would mean that despair, 
apathy and complete disillusionment with the West 
would take over and the taste for independence die out ; 
Moscow’s victory would be complete. 
Mr Kennan believes that there is no way of avoiding 
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Whether or not the London bus claim is chosen as the 
front runner, it seems almost certain that some time 
this winter some such test case will be thrown into 
some industrial courtroom. When it gets there, the 
member or members with a union background will 
almost certainly recommend an increase; the mem- 
ber or members with an employer’s background 
will presumably recommend no increase ; and in the 
hands of some independent member or members will 
be left the major responsibility for deciding a large part 
of recent policy’s destiny. 

It is, therefore, a very strange national gamble that 
now seems to be coming upon us. The name or names 
of that eventual independent arbiter cannot yet be 
known, nor can his prejudices nor his private politics 
nor his disposition nor his whim. It is mainly the acci- 
dent of availability, at a particular moment, of particu- 
lar men from a past-agreed list that will decide ; and 
the list seems to be sufficiently wide for the fall of the 
lot on one name or another to make conceivably a con- 
siderable difference. The hour of the faceless one 
now approaches. Those who believe that the unions 
would be unable to breach the defences of present tight 
money by frontal assault, but might turn their flank by 
arbitration, need to brace themselves for the ordeal. If 
the flank is once turned, then other wage claims will 
break through thereafter. As the faceless one goes in 
that first test case, so goes inflation. 


West Wind 


these equally unpalatable alternatives that does not 
involve the withdrawal of Soviet troops from eastern 
Europe. To achieve this, he thinks it would be neces- 
sary to resolve the present deadlock over Germany in 
a way that would allow the whole area of central and 
eastern Europe to be removed and isolated from the 
rivalry of the great powers. In short, the western gov- 
ernments should pursue disengagement ; in order to get 
the Soviet army out of central Europe, Nato should be 
prepared to contemplate a withdrawal from Germany. 

It is altogether right to remind the western policy- 
makers that they should never get so dug in to their 
political positions that settlements by negotiation 
become unthinkable. But it takes two to make a dis- 
engagement. Would the Russians be prepared to with- 
draw their armies from the European countries which 
they dominate, or from some of them? Would the 
satellite ruling cliques agree ? To know this, it is neces- 
sary to know their state of mind and the view they take 
of their future. As it happens, the representatives of 
the ruling parties in the twelve communist countries 
(apart from Jugoslavia) concluded their conference in 
Moscow on November 21st with a declaration ‘that 
sheds some light. 

There has been no comparable meeting of Com- 
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munist luminaries since the war and no comparable 
declaration. The Warsaw manifesto, issued when the 
Cominform was established in 1947, was a general 
diatribe against the machinations of the imperialist 
powers. It did not try to deal with the internal problems 
of communist regimes. The latest Moscow declaration 
is concerned with both. Like most communist pro- 
nouncements it is lengthy and tedious ; it acknowledges, 
implicitly, that the times have changed, but it cannot 
produce a single original idea for dealing with them. It 
bears the marks of careful drafting with parentheses and 
qualifications painfully tacked on to satisfy those com- 
rades—particularly in Poland and China—of a more 
original turn of mind. The drafters no doubt felt thank- 
ful that the task of accommodating the Jugoslavs as well 
was thought hopeless, and was apparently not 
attempted. 


7s declaration cannot, however, be dismissed 
simply because it contains little more than the 
shop-soiled stock-in-trade of communist propagandists. 
If one considers the present state of affairs in the com- 
munist world, the total lack of originality is in itself 
of interest. It suggests that although Russian scientists 
may have learnt how to conquer outer space, the men 
in the Kremlin have not yet learnt how to manage their 
satellites on earth in the changed circumstances four 
years after Stalin’s death. For nearly two years, ever 
since the 20th Congress of the Soviet Communist party 
in February, 1956, eastern Europe has been in a fer- 
ment, more or less suppressed. A year ago there was 
a popular explosion in Hungary ; in Poland the same 
thing was narrowly averted. On the one hand, ordinary 
people have been unsettled by the limited removal of 
the heavy Stalinist yoke, and by promises of more food, 
housing, clothing and consumer goods. On the other 
hand, there are divisions within individyal communist 
parties and between one party and another over the 
amount of criticism that can be safely allowed ; how far 
the secret police should be reined back ; whether the 
peasant should be relieved of the burden of compulsory 
deliveries, or the factory hand encouraged with more 
consumer goods. 

Men whose whole training predisposes them to look 
for orders from above have found that the writ handed 
down from Moscow is open to varying interpretations. 
They have discovered that in avoiding “dogmatism ” 
(that is, Stalinism) it is very easy to fall into the equally 
heinous error of “revisionism” (that is, bourgeois 
liberalism). Thus they are reduced, in private, to quar- 
relling among themselves and, in public, to brandishing 
alternately the carrot and the stick. 

What remedies does the Moscow declaration put 
forward for the new problems and difficulties that 
have arisen in the communist world ? None, beyond 
the implicit suggestion that the experiments of the last 
two years have tended to get out of hand and that it is 
necessary to be cautious. If allowance is made for the 
need to accommodate Chinese and Polish views, it looks 
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as if Moscow has reasserted its claim to map out the 
road that communist regimes should follow. Nine 
“basic laws ” applicable to all communist countries are 
set forth ; Stalin might have written them. “ National 
peculiarities ” are to be taken account of, but the differ- 
ent roads to socialism that for a time were so fashion- 
able, even in Moscow, are not mentioned. Instead, there 
is a “common socialist road.” 

The unfortunate party leaders are left to steer a 
perilous course between the Scylla of “ mechanical 
imitation” of the policies of other parties and the 
Charybdis of exaggeration of national peculiarities. 
They are warned to avoid dogmatism and revisionism 
alike ; but, they are told, revisionism is the main danger 
just now. Practical problems may have been discussed 
im private ; but no hint of practical solutions appears in 
the declaration. In short, no sign is given of any 
imaginative reappraisal by the Kremlin of the problem 
of keeping the dependent peoples under control while 
discarding, as no longer either practicable or desirable, 
the full Stalinist formula of repression. No sign is given 
of any third possibility that might avoid the stark alter- 
natives posed by Mr Kennan. 

Nor is there any sign that the dangers of the nuclear 
age are causing the Russians to give serious thought to 
the importance of some solid accommodation with the 
west. The alternatives before the world today are 
stated : war, or peaceful coexistence. Certainly, the 
Russians do not want war and are most unlikely deliber- 
ately to launch one. But equally certainly they identify 
peaceful coexistence with the decline and fall of the 
West. And, in spite of the internal difficulties in their 
empire, they evidently believe that they are in a better 
position to accomplish this than ever before. They 
believe, according to the declaration, that “a decisive 
switch ” in the international balance of forces has taken 
place in favour of “ socialism.” Mao Tse-tung put it 
more vividly : “It is now the east wind that prevails 
over the west wind.” 

Moreover, although lip-service is paid to the equality 
of member states, the Russians have evidently suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing their supremacy over what 
they have begun to call the “ Socialist Commonwealth.” 
(It is hard to imagine any grouping of states less like a 
Commonwealth than this.) China’s reaffirmed acknow- 
ledgment of Soviet primacy is a fine feather in Mr 
Khrushchev’s cap; it may reflect Mao Tse-tung’s 
appreciation of the internal pressures within the com- 
munist camp and his consequent belief that this is not 
the moment to weaken its solidity any further. But the 
new international organisation, which had been hinted 
at in communist speeches, has failed to materialise. Per- 
haps the Russians came to feel that the idea would raise 
more difficulties than it settled ; the Jugoslavs would 
certainly not have joined and the Poles would only have 
been very reluctant members. The periodic ad hoc 
conferences that are to be held instead may serve to 
weld the block together equally well. 

Thus the picture of the world that emerges from 
Moscow is of two great blocks that are rivals, and hostile 
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rivals, however much they may peacefully co-exist. 
Neither the declaration of the twelve, nor the accom- 
panying much shorter “ peace manifesto ” signed by 64 
communist parties of the world, makes any mention of 
the need to break down the barriers that divide east 
from west. Thus, the proposals for Baltic and Balkan 
pacts, each including countries from both sides of the 
iron curtain, that have been widely canvassed by com- 
munist propagandists, are completely ignored. 

Western statesmen, looking for propitious omens for 
the kind of radical resolution of the problem of eastern 
Europe that Mr Kennan has propounded, will not find 
it in the outcome of the Moscow meetings. On the 
contrary, these suggest that the removal of Soviet fears 
by a Nato offer to withdraw westward would not neces- 
sarily persuade the Russians to withdraw their troops 
from eastern Europe. For these forces are stationed in 
the area not only to defend Soviet Russia from western 
attack, but also because they are the indispensable 
iron frame that binds the Soviet camp in eastern Europe 
together. 

Conceivably, the communist regimes might contrive 
some way of making themselves acceptable to the 
peoples they rule ; but there is no sign that they have 
any constructive ideas on this. Conceivably, too, these 
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peoples might lose the taste for independence ; but as 
yet there is no sign of that either. As things stand, the 
Russians cannot withdraw their troops from eastern 
Europe unless they are prepared to accept the disinte- 
gration, either gradually or explosively, of their satel- 
lite empire. Since they now clearly believe that the 
cards are stacked more heavily in their favour than ever 
before, there is no reason to suppose that they would 
be willing to consider a retreat. 

The immediate bleakness of this outlook does not 
absolve the West from the need to prepare itself for 
the possibility that one day things may look less bleak. 
It cannot prepare only for the worst. The “ socialist 
camp ” has not rid itself, and probably cannot rid itself, 
of its contradictions ; when these become increasingly 
troublesome, the Russians may reconsider and readjust 
their own dug-in attitudes. Clearly, if that happens, the 
West will need to have prepared a course of action to 
take advantage of it. The very discussion in the West 
of possible new courses of action, by giving evidence 
that the western alliance is not immovably entrenched 
in the positions taken up in the cold war, may influence 
the Russians in favour of useful change. The alterna- 
tive—to pretend that nothing can ever change—merely 
induces a fool’s paradise of diplomatic deadlock. 


Commissioners, Be Bold! 


The Local Government Bill has set up two 
commissions, with the minimum of guidance 
about what changes they are to propose. This 
article makes some radical suggestions to them. 


T is possible to take two views about local govern- 
I ment reform. The first may be called the authori- 
tarian view. It is that cowardice and procrastina- 
tion by the politicians have left the structure in a mess ; 
that you cannot put atom age wine into feudal bottles 
(even with the patches put on in 1888, 1933 and at 
other times) ; and that the right thing to do is to strike 
out the very words county or county borough or urban 
district from the map of England. Instead you 
would impose a rational pattern of 150 or so single- 
purpose areas (whether conurbations, truly rural or 
mixed, and giving them some nice historical name like 
Sokes), tell them to subcontract such of their functions 
as they see fit to subordinate bodies of adequate size, 
hold an auction sale of surplus mayoral insignia, and 
bring the county cricket championships into line with 
the new local government map of Sokes. 

The second and traditional view, which is also a 
democratic view in so far as it seeks to proceed by con- 
sent, is of course totally different from this unfeeling 
and cruelly logical viewpoint. It is that local govern- 
ment touches everybody closely at parish pump or dust- 


bin level (alternatively that, if it does not, it should) ; 
that local democracy is the growing point of the citizen’s 
participation in representative government ; that though 
it inconveniently embalms a lot of out-of-date tradition, 
this is a necessary and not ornamental part of the 
machinery for keeping people interested and co-opera- 
tive ; and that local interests must therefore not only 
be consulted when making changes but also positively 
coaxed to evolve what ought to be from what is. The 
real task, politically, in fact, is to arrange a marriage 
between the two attitudes, between the urgent need for 
reform and the unavoidable necessity for a minimum 
of agreement. Tactically, therefore, the first require- 
ment is to put the bid for effective reform high, not low. 

It is inevitable that central politicians, pressed upon 
by the local politicians, should cling in public to the 
traditional view. Politics, they will repeat, not without 
reason, is the art of the possible. The most that can be 
expected of them in their search for a more modern 
system is to put the hot potato into commission. Mr 
Brooke’s bill does just that. It sets up two investigating 
commissions. It makes the maximum provision for dis- 
cussion at every stage—during the commissions’ work, 
on their draft proposals, on their final proposals, on the 
minister’s version of their final proposals, and in Parlia- 
ment. And it gives the commissions almost no hint of 
the degree of boldness in replanning local government 
organisation that might be acceptable to the ministry ; 
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it lays down no principles at all. It limits the powers of 
the commissions even more than was foreshadowed in 
the white paper of July, 1956, issued by Mr Sandys : 
the two commissions are to deal with major authorities 
only—8o-odd county boroughs and 60-odd administra- 
tive counties. The areas and functions of the smaller 
local authorities—some 1,400 urban and rural districts 
and non-county boroughs—are to play no part in the 
commissions’ plans, but are to be left to the county 
councils, who even so may consider only education and 
health functions in their review. 

It is all too likely that, faced with these deliberately 
vague terms of reference, the commissions will tend 
to take the easiest way out wherever they can, seeing 
their job as to act as a lightning conductor for local 
prejudice and to hatch schemes which will give the 
minister the minimum trouble. This is the wrong way 
round. If the necessary marriage between efficiency and 
consent is to be consummated, the commissioners must 
begin by being bold. Since they will be dependent on 
nobody’s votes, they have nothing to fear from being 
so, except a few hard words. And, if they are rightly 
radical, they can put resolution into the minister him- 
self against threats from bumbledom. Here, then, are 
some practical suggestions for reform-minded commis- 
sioners. 


N dealing with the conurbations (i.e. big cities and 
I the sprawling areas around them) they will have a 
pretty free hand ; though they should certainly indicate 
that they think the boundaries have been too narrowly 
confined to the conventional “built up” areas. Since 
they will need to make provision for a body to plan 
what is called “ overspill,” and to develop satellite towns 
or new provincial towns, they will find this hampering 
and they should bluntly say so ; the minister can, under 
the bill, widen the areas. Failing that, they can recom- 
mend joint boards to undertake this function, thus 
breaking the rigid—and wrong—demarcation between 
rural and urban at the highest point. They can plump 
outright for all-purpose authorities, get rid of the second 
tier by making the conurbations into administrative 
counties, abolishing the county boroughs and other com- 
ponents of existing areas around the conurbations, and 
providing for minor authorities on which to devolve the 
running of social services ; they might take a look at 
(even a trip to ?) Toronto to see how this can be done 
in a modern setting. There is nothing in the bill to 
make them flinch from this. 

The trouble begins with the county boroughs. Quite 
clearly the most peaceful solution would be to push up 
1 few of the deserving cases into county borough status, 
by adding such urban districts on the fringes as will 
nake up their numbers to 100,000. This the commis- 
sioners should avoid. For one thing, a county borough 
of a bare 100,000 population is much too small—too 
small to run an efficient police force, to take one exam- 
ple ; certainly too small to run a proper education 
authority (a town with 100,000 population is likely to 
have only about 6,000 children of secondary school age, 
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with perhaps 1,000 of grammar school calibre ; that is 
too few to fill the twelve or so grammar school 
“streams” which experience suggests is desirable. 
Probably 250,000 is the ideal population for an educa- 
tion authority.) For another thing, if the commissioners 
upgrade a lot of new middle-sized towns, they will not 
be able to resist the claims of (e.g.) Cambridge, Luton 
or Poole for county borough status ; and that will make 
the county administration of Cambridgeshire, Bedford 
and Dorset unworkable. They will then find themselves, 
at best, embarked on some very inconvenient and irra- 
tional county amalgamations ; and, at worst, having 
manufactured the need for such amalgamations, they 
will run away from it. 

The commissions should try to create large enough 
main purpose authorities, but they should go about it 
the other way. They can not only recommend the amal- 
gamation of counties, but also the demotion of county 
boroughs—and they should use both powers, not just 
one of them. This does not mean that county amalgama- 
tions are undesirable, or that the boroughs should be 
“ sacrificed to county hall.” On the contrary: the 
county boundaries are ill drawn, but they would be 
better if some middle-sized towns were returned to 
them as urban areas. Even if this were done, in many 
regions the counties would still be totally unviable. 
Wales, in addition to its four county boroughs, cuts up 
into about four or six reasonable counties ; East Anglia, 
with its increasingly extensive farming and its shrinking 
boroughs, is a feudal, if not an Anglo-Saxon, anachron- 
ism in its present form. 

If the counties were both enlarged and urbanised, 


FOR READERS UNACQUAINTED WITH 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


County Councils (6! in England and Wales excluding 
County of London) and County Boroughs (83 of 
them) run the major local government services of 
which the most important are education, roads, fire 
brigades, housing and slum clearance, town planning, 
welfare and health services, and police. Some of the 
functions relating to these they may ‘‘ delegate ”’ 
below. 


Non-county boroughs (318 of them) do not deal 


with education or health (other than sanitary) services. 
Some of them deal with the other major services 


mentioned above, but delegation has not generally 
been generous and many are now barely distinguish- 
able from urban district councils. 


Urban and Rural District Councils (over |,000) 
deal only with housing among the major functions—and 
increasingly less of this. Urban districts also have 
powers in respect to roads. Their main concern, 
however, is with lesser functions, e.g., sanitation, parks, 
cemeteries, notification of infectious diseases and 
various types of inspection. 


Parish Councils (about | 1,000) have minor functions 
relating to footpaths, allotments, baths, washhouses, 
etc. They can make representations to the county 
council on housing. 
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they might also be more sensible about their own minor 
authorities. At present, deprived of so much, they treat 
their rural and urban district councils badly, and their 
justified impatience with the non-county boroughs only 
makes the latter more obstinate. The commissions can 
dc nothing here directly ; but a bigger county organisa- 
tion might lead to a bigger district organisation. As it 
is, if the commissions excise still more urban districts 
from the counties they will only drive these to squeeze 
the smaller areas. Under the bill, urban areas of 60,000 
population may “claim” the right to have education 
and health functions delegated to them ; but if the 
counties have even more towns “ taken out,” like pattern 
bombing, they will refrain from creating such entities. 

Enlargement of the major authorities, instead of pro- 
moting marginal middle-sized towns into undersized 
county boroughs, would be to the benefit of the smaller 
authorities. The counties should then be able to 
give the larger subordinate authorities functions 
appropriate to size. It would then be possible politically 
for these, in turn, to delegate services which should be 
handled still nearer to the doorstep—whether school 
registration at one level or village greens at the lowest. 

Delegation is the right principle, but even here there 
is one more awkward thing to recognise. Some of the 
delegation should be upwards, not downwards. It is 
ridiculous to entrust county districts with roads. Even 
conurbations, counties and county boroughs ought to 
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combine in larger area committees for planning and 
development and for civil defence ; and one would really 
like to see higher education (i.e., post-secondary school 
education, and grants for it) handled by about a dozen 
large “area authorities” across the country. 


HAT in all this, it may be said, of “ freedom from 
Whitehall ”? The answer is that, when the maxi- 
mum responsibility and freedom of choice in its activi- 
ties has been allowed, as it should be allowed, local 
government in this country cannot be more than half- 
slave, half-free. But that is a far higher status than it 
has at present. Larger entities would be able to use far 
better the degree of devolution, and discretion, which 
the block grant system offers. If the commissions 
were to work along these lines, they might not find 
that the minister could go out of his way to thank them 
publicly. No doubt he would call for reports under 
clause 22(3) and local enquiries under clause 23(2) and 
so on. But they would write the blueprint for a sane 
organisation of local government which all the confer- 
ences of local government associations, all the white 
papers, and a succession of ministers of local govern- 
ment have so far conspicuously failed to do. Let them 
at least set the right target and so give the minister, if 
he is willing to wrestle with the hydra, something really 
worth wrestling for. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


NATO | 


Vacant Place at the Summit 


R MACMILLAN’S talks with M. Gaillard in Paris did not 
M replace disagreement by agreement on any of the 
points at issue ; specifically, they produced no change of 
attitudes on the rights and wrongs of the Tunisian arms 
dispute. This does not mean that the talks were a waste of 
time. Mr Macmillan does appear to have been able to 
persuade the French that their fears of sinister British inten- 
tions, and in particular of an Anglo-American design to 
establish a two-power “ directorate” in Nato, had been 
over-imaginative. The French, for their part, seem to have 
agreed to forget their threat to boycott the December “ sum- 
mit” meeting of the Nato council ; the communiqué on 
Tuesday left no doubt that the meeting was on. 

But within a few hours of its signature, notice of another 
grave hitch came from Washington with the doctors’ bulletin 
on President Eisenhower. It was the President’s offer to 
come to Paris that started the project of a grand conclave 
of the heads of Nato governments ; this was to be the 
demonstration that the challenge to the West represented 
by the inter-continental missile and the sputnik was being 
recognised and faced. 


What will happen now that the President cannot come ? 
There is no substitute for the American voice in the alliance. 
Can Mr Nixon, if he comes in the President’s place, speak 
with the President’s authority ? As things stand now, he 
cannot. The position in Washington is discussed on page 
773- So far there has been no delegation of effective power 
to him, merely a delegation of some peripheral duties, as 
during Mr Eisenhower’s illness in 1955 ; Mr Nixon on 
Wednesday described these duties as “ largely ceremonial.” 
If Mr Nixon goes to Paris in a merely decorative, or even in 
an ambiguous, capacity his position there will be awkward ; 
heads of governments tend to want to know whether the 
man they are talking to carries weight or not. 

Mr Nixon is thus faced with a problem of singular diffi- 
culty ; if in spite of all he can deal with it in an effective way, 
it will be a personal triumph for him. Nato is faced with 
some specific problems: the stationing of missiles, the 
stocking and operational control of nuclear explosives, the 
sharing of efforts and resources, the search for a means of 
consultation that will establish mutual confidence without 
paralysing the power of action. The treatment of these 
subjects by heads of governments requires preparation ; 
time is short between now and December 16th, and there 
has been lamentably little sign that the preparatory work 
for the meeting is in anything but a vague and indifferent 
state. But Nato is in need of something else as well—the 
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spark of leadership that can only come from America ; to 
strike it not only imagination is needed, but confidence in 
power and a grip on realities. Can Mr Nixon summon up 
the qualities to grasp this opportunity ? 


Bonn and Washington 


ILE Mr Macmillan and M. Gaillard have been 
\¢ cementing the Entente, Herr von Brentano in 
Washington has been doing his bit to restore the partnership 
which one wit has described as “ Deutschland iiber Dulles.” 
It is an unfair as well as unkind description. Since Mr 
Dulles came to office the affinities between him and 
Dr Adenauer have given Bonn a rather special place in 
American diplomacy. But the purposes of the German 
foreign minister’s visit were modest—to prepare for the 
coming Nato meeting and, it seems, to ask Mr Dulles tact- 
fully to consult his allies better before decisions are 
announced that affect them profoundly. 

The German plea was prompted by Mr Dulles’s public 
suggestion last week that intermediate-range missiles might 
be stationed in European countries. The idea evidently 
came as an embarrassing surprise to Bonn ; now, however, 
the Germans seem to have accepted the idea in principle, 
provided the missiles are found to be necessary for the 
defence of the west ; though whether the bases should be 
in Germany as well as other European countries remains 
obscure. ~Nothing precise was agreed, either, on consulta- 
tion between governments before they act. The report that 
Herr von Brentano pressed Mr Dulles for a binding commit- 
ment, on the basis of a joint policy formulated between 
Bonn and Rome, seems false. Still, the sensible idea that 
allies should consult together before they jump remains dear 
to Dr Adenauer. It is a matter that will be bound to come 
up when he meets Mr Macmillan in London next week. 


LIFE PEERS BILL 


Lords and Labour 


HE Life Peers bill was published last week. The essen- 
T tial fact about it is that it is a minor measure, designed 
simply to give the House of Lords a blood transfusion, 
particularly in its left arm. Its objects are limited to 
enabling Her Majesty to create life peers, and to make 
women eligible as well as men. The Government has 
resisted pressure, from Lord Salisbury and others, to widen 
its scope. Unless there is an intensification of this pressure 
(and unless the revolt of some Lords against having Ladies 
in their House proves serious), the Government should 
have no difficulty in getting the bill on to the statute book 
quite early next year. The arguments now being heard in 
the Labour party are relevant only to the degree to which 
Mr Gaitskell may favour (or reject) suggestions that life 


peerages should be used to bolster up the Opposition in the | 


Lords, and, more distantly, to the extent to which a future 
Labour government may become committee to more exten- 
sive reform. 

Three distinct views have emerged among Labour MPs. 
On the left, there is a vocal minority opposed to any second 
chamber at ali. Among the bicameral majority, there is 
theoretical agreement on the idea of a drastic reform, 
embodying the principles recently thought up by Mr Gait- 
skell. These are, chiefly, that the second chamber should not 
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be hereditary, should not be separately elected and should 
not be able to overrule the Commons. But, while fairly well 
agreed on this suddenly acquired long-term view, Labour 
bicameralists found themselves divided on their attitude 
to the Government’s little bill, one group feeling that any- 
thing short of a major reform should be opposed, while the 
other group favoured a policy of neutrality. The com- 
promise likely to be reached is that Labour will put down a 
reasoned, but obviously forlorn, amendment to the bill 
incorporating the Gaitskell principles—just to show con- 
stitutional enterprise. 

This question of voting tactics is an esoteric matter of 
presumed party conscience, which would be of no impor- 
tance to anybody except Labour MPs but for one fact. 
Whether the Gaitskell plan for a new second chamber is 
put into effect when Labour regains power will partly 
depend on how much heat is generated during the coming 
debates on the Life Peers bill. Despite the present con- 
troversy in Labour’s ranks, the odds are still that the heat 
will not be intense. If and when Mr Gaitskell reaches 
10 Downing Street, he will find so much work already piled 
in his in-tray that he may be glad to leave the House of 
Lords in dim peace. 


WAGES 


Too Much Co-operation? 


E Co-operative Union has just shown that it does nor 

believe in a wage freeze this winter. Last year, the 
co-operatives had to be driven hard before they gave a pay 
rise to their workers of 8s. for men and 6s. for women ; 
this year, when everybody else is talking about giving either 
less than last year or nothing, they have agreed to give 12s. 
more to their men workers (a 7$ per cent increase) and 
6s. 6d. more to their women. 

There could be three reasons for these large increases. 
First, the co-operatives might think that the increases are 
justifiable in view of their own prosperity or of their need 
to attract more workers. The co-operatives have in fact 
done reasonably well in the past year; once again the 
expansion in the value of their sales has been as high as 
that shown by the multiples, and well above that 
shown by small shops and department stores. But last 
week’s increases will cost the societies £6 million a year, 
which will be a lot of money to absorb if other shops’ wage 
costs stay stable ; and any argument that the societies are 
short of staff, and need to attract labour by higher wages, 
does not hold water. Indeed, one way in which the societies 
say they hope to make economies is by a slowing down 
in recruiting. 

A second reason for the increases—and the one in fact 
given by the Co-operative National Wages Board—could 
be a straight response to irresistible union pressure. The 
unions had threatened that unless they received a sa&sfac- 
tory offer they would stop negotiating nationally and tackle 
each society at the local level. It is not clear why this was 
such a terrible threat, Admittedly, some of the local Labour 
worthies who run the individual societies might tend to 
give away money to their wage earners without counting the 
cost, and the wages board might have some understandable 
amour propre in the matter. But the union machinery would 
have been dislocated as badly as that of the employers by 
such a break with tradition, and the threat was probably in 
part a union bluff. 
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There remains the third possibility, that the co-opera- 
tives had political reasons for giving the wage increases that 
they did. In general, it is the reverse of the truth to say 
that the co-operatives, because of their political link, deal 
softly with the unions. They had a dispute earlier this 
year with the Union of Shop Distributive and Allied 
Workers over arbitration for a claim by co-operative insur- 
ance agents. But just at-the moment they can have little 
political sympathy with the Government policy of a wage 
standstill this winter ; there is a row in progress between 
the co-operatives and the unions about the number of 
co-operative candidates who become Labour MPs, which 
senior co-operators would not wish to exacerbate ; and 
their decision certainly comes at an opportune time for the 
unions. Perhaps the most that can be said is that once 
the management had decided that, in their view, a wage rise 
was either right or inevitable this winter, politics helped to 
decide its amount and the moment it was announced. If 
so, and if their competitors prove able to refuse wage 
increases to the two million other workers in retail distri- 
bution, this could be industrial friendship dearly bought. 


JORDAN AND ISRAEL 
Flying Visit 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S sudden excursion to the Middle 
M East while the General Assembly is in full tongue 
is the indirect result of Cairo’s vituperative blast against 
King Hussein. The Jordanian government’s natural reac- 
tion to the accusation that it was conspiring with Israe] has 
been a show of anti-Israeli fury. Although the small inci- 
dents on the border have been far less lethal than a few 
years ago,’they do represent a deterioration in a situation 
that has been quiet for many months. The Secretary- 
general is obviously determined to nip a dangerous trend 
in the bud. 

Mr Hammarskjéld set out on his journey on Thursday ; 
he will arrive at Amman on Sunday and hopes to be back 
in New York by the end of the week. His reason for 
dashing away in the middle of the Algerian debate is the 
slur cast on the impartiality of the acting chief of the Truce 
Supervision Organisation, Colonel Leary. Our correspon- 
dent in Amman describes on page 782 how the Jordanians 
have blown a small] fracas into a large balloon. The 
Secretary-general is concerned to let the air out of the 
balloon gently. But his attitude to the Jordanians may be 
toughened by the memory that in 1954 they managed by 
similar complaints to unseat the Danish General Bennike, 
General Burns’s predecessor as chief of the Truce Super- 
vision Organisation. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Price of Unef 


HE General Assembly has congratulated itself on its 
7. emergency force and promised the money to keep it 
going. Mr Hammarskjéld has been authorised to spend 
$38 million between now and the end of 1958: this includes 
compensation to the ten countries which contributed troops 
and have had to bear more than their fair share of keeping 
them in Egypt. With earlier authorisations, Mr Hammarsk- 
jold has $54 million in the bush of UN book-keeping ; 
so far he has only received $19 million in the hand, and 
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nearly all of this came from the United States and Britain. 
The rest is supposed to be coming from all members 
according to the normal scale of assessments. But the 
Soviet Union and its cortége have flatly said that they will 
pay nothing towards it. 

Although Russia has always refused to put anything in 
the hat for refugees, Unef has been the first occasion on 
which it has jibbed at contributing its share of a general 
assessment. The Soviet block, in fact, is generally more 
prompt than most with its payments to the United Nations 
budget. Its insistence that Britain, France and Israel should 
alone pay for a police force whose primary job was to get 
the British, French and Israeli armies out of Egypt is 
perhaps illogical. And Russia’s obstructive attitude at the 
debate contrasted with Egyptian courtesy: Dr Loufti, the 
Egyptian delegate, went so far as to thank the assembly 
for setting up the force. Czechoslovakia and Roumania 
have evidently found it best to forget that they were among 
the 24 nations that originally offered to send troops. 

General Burns, Unef’s commander, may before long have 
to take up some of these offers volunteered in the high 
emotionseof a year ago. His force is gradually being whittled 
away. Indonesia took its troops home some months ago ; 
the Finns will be leaving at the end of this year, and their 
place at Sharm el Sheikh has been taken by Swedes. At 
a meeting in Oslo this autumn, the Swedes, Norwegians 
and Danes agreed to leave their troops in Egypt until the 
middle of next year ; but they have not committed them- 
selves after that, although the Assembly evidently thinks 
that the force will need to stay longer. The Swedish con- 
tingent is small, but it occupies an important position in 
the force (the deputy commander is a Swede) and its with- 
drawal would be disruptive. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


Bogey for Leicester 


OUTH EAST LEICESTER was polling on Thursday, the first 
S straight fight in a by-election since that at Hornsey last 
May ; the result will be known by the time this issue of 
The Economist is in readers’ hands. In 19§5§ that stern 
old warrior of the Conservative right wing, Captain Water- 
house, retained the seat with 64.2 per cent of the poll 
against 35.8 per cent for Labour ; it would thus require a 
14.2 per cent leftward swing for the Tories to lose it. The 
swing against the Tories at Hornsey, was 6; per cent ; as it 
happens, this was also the average swing in the seven other 
straight fight by-elections between mid-1956 and the present 
day. If the same swing occurred at Leicester, and if there 
was the expected drop in the proportion of people who go 
to the poll, Captain Waterhouse’s former majority of 11,541 
could be more than halved, but not even Labour optimists 
were really expecting it to be washed away altogether. 

As a matter of fact, many Tories will be disappointed if 
the swing against them here has quite reached the recent 
average. Although some of Captain Waterhouse’s former 
personal following may abstain from the poll, and although 
the march of events since the last straight fight by- 
election has hardly been to the Tories’ popular credit, this 
middle-class part of the prosperous city of Leicester has not 
been hit by nervousness about industrial recession ; Leicester 
was one of the few areas ‘where the Tories did relatively 
well in last spring’s local elections. If there is any city in 
the country where the Tories could hope to damp down the 
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This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots making a row of robots, and the 
owner of the factory was saying to his friend “I wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are not averse to some forms of 
automation. We do, of course, use mechanical aids for many of our 
activities, from the handling of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up the 
work to the advantage of the Bank and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with developments of mechanical aids 
over the whole range of our activities, in the final analysis it is the personal 
relationship of the Branch Manager and his staff towards the customer that 
matters. Werface the electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 








Friend 
in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you— 
and no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which 
he represents links East and West through a system 
of branches which extends to most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South 
Eastern Asia and the Far East. Those branches 
provide complete and up-to-date banking services, 
sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of 
Eastern trade, travel and investment. In particular a 
highly effective credit information service and skilled 
i assistance and advice are available to merchants and 

ELEY manufacturers seeking new business connexions 
a in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C2 
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and Civil 
Radar Systems , 


TYPE S264 
Airfield Control Radar 


TYPE SNW5o Series 
Storm Warning Radar 


The armed services have entrusted radar networks 
both at home and overseas to Marconi’s, who 
have also recently completed the re-equipment 
of ground radar defences of the R.A.F. London 
Airport is among the civil airfields which rely 
upon Marconi airfield control radar and height- 


finding radar. Marconi High Power Storm 
detection radar, derived from the Company’s 
equipment now widely used in both Merchant 
and Warships, has been installed at many airfields : 
it gives airline pilots up-to-the-minute weather 
news Over ranges up to 200 miles from the airport. 


MARCONI 


Partners in progress in the English Electric Group of Companies 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 
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recent rate of swing to Labour, it might well be Leicester ; 
only the time and the issues, not the place, are against the 
Government. In assessing the implications of the result, 
it will be worth remembering that an average swing of 
just Over 2 per cent in the country as a whole would bring 
Labour back to power in a general election, a swing of 
3 per cent would give Labour a majority of 25, of 5 per 
cent a majority of 90, and of 73 per cent a majority of 190. 


POTATOES . 


The Erratic Root 


OTATO growers in this country are protected in three 

ways: by a minimum guaranteed price (underwritten 
by the taxpayer), by what might impolitely be called a 
“rigging ” of the market by the Potato Marketing Board 
(which can employ various technical and disciplinary devices 
to divert “surplus” potatoes into stock feed, instead of 
allowing the full effects of a surplus to be shown in con- 
sumer prices), and by an absolute ban on imports of foreign 
potatoes save in periods of emergency. This system of 
regulation is supposed to ensure market stability, but in the 
first three years of the Potato Marketing Board’s existence 
things have not conspicuously worked out that way. In 
1955-56 a light crop induced (with the help of some admini- 
strative confusion) belated imports, which then bounded-up 
to what farmers considered to be panic levels ; some of the 
potatoes concerned subsequently became a drug on the 
market. In 1956-57 home yields, favoured by the weather 
and presumably also by the previous year’s high prices, 
were heavy enough to face the board with a surplus of over 
a million tons. Now the crop estimate for the coming 
season is half a million tons below the 1955 shortage level. 
The Potato Board says that it has large stocks, but it seems 
probable that, if the Government is dissuaded from permit- 
ting early imports, prices will rise again this winter, just 
at the moment when it is so essential to keep all consumer 
prices down ; and next year there will probably be another 
glut. ; 

In the House of Commons in the last two weeks, there 
has therefore been pressure on the Ministry of Agriculture 
from Labour members and even (a welcome innovation) 
from some Conservatives to announce that the Govern- 
ment will permit imports of potatoes this winter. The 
Ministry has replied that it is considering the matter ; that 
it is keeping in close touch with the Potato Marketing 
Board ; but that prices, though rising, have not yet reached 
the level where it would wish to take action. Fortunately, 
Mr Heathcoat Amory added, on Monday, that he is also 
reconsidering the present method of protection. 

It is very rare indeed for regulation or rigging of supplies 
to be a satisfactory method of agricultural protection, as 
distinct from (let alone as well as) the ordinary British 
method of a guaranteed price. To be fair, potatoes might 
be one of those rare cases, which is why so many concessions 
have been made to growers of them. The main features of 
the potato market are a trickily variable crop, especially 
hard—since it grows below ground and is particularly 
affected by the weather—to estimate far in advance ; a retail 
price consisting quite considerably of transport and handling 
charges, and thus not immediately responsive to cheapening 
at the farm gate; and a consumer market unwilling to 
absorb, even were that price steeply lowered, any large 
surplus. All these disadvantages would add up in an 
unregulated market to an unattractive prospect for growers. 
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Taking together the commercial price which they pay as 
consumers and the cost of the guarantee which they under- 
write as taxpayers, the public might just conceivably get 
their potatoes cheaper, one year with another, under some 
system of regulated market than they would if the deterrent 
of massive uncertainty were at work to keep average supplies 
down. But the proper subject of ministerial inquiry and 
recommendation is how far the present system of regula- 
tion departs from that ideal ; that it departs from it in some 
considerable way hardly seems open to doubt. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Put Out Fewer Flags 


R GEORGE PRICE, the leader of the elected members 
M of the Legislative Council of British Honduras, has 
left London in disgrace ; he may be returning to his country 
a hero. His attempt to ride both the British and Guatemalan 
horses while he was in London was clumsy ; no doubt he 
underestimated the Government’s aggrieved reaction. The 
plan that he has been discussing with the Guatemalan 
minister is imprecise, but it certainly involves severing the 
link with Britain and associating British Honduras in a 
subordinate relationship with Guatemala. Mr Price visited 
Guatemala City in May. 

The British administration, blamed for poverty and un- 
employment in British Honduras, is not popular. There are 
strong American-Indian traditions, Spanish is spoken and 
Catholicism is the dominant religion. A commission of 

inquiry three years 


—— — ago found Mr Price 
ere y —— 

———— & CARIBBEAN to have received 
[HONDURAS SEA Guatemalan _ funds, 


but this did not lose 
him any votes. Mr 
Richardson, who used 
to be leader of the 
People’s United Party, 
was ousted when he 
began to see advan- 
tages in joining with 
the British West 
Indies. Under Mr 
Price’s leadership, the 
PUP won all the nine 
seats in the general 
election in March : his programme then was eventual self- 
government outside the West Indian federation, and close 
economic links with Central America. 

This furore has caught Guatemala at an awkward moment 
without a president. A military junta has temporarily taken 
over after some unconvincing presidential elections at the 
end of October. Nearly all Guatemalan leaders have found 
the claim for British Honduras a useful way of taking 
people’s minds off home affairs ; lately the hope of,oil in 
the Peten has given the claim some importance, since the 
quickest way from Peten to the sea is through Belize. The 
Foreign Office and the Guatemalan government have dis- 
cussed how the oil can be moved across British Honduras, 
but the suggestion that these talks involved the colony’s 
political future is denied. One point in all this stands 
out clearly: the Colonial Office will not be able to counter 
the Latin American attraction by reprimanding Mr Price 
and relying on the Union Jack. If British Honduras is to be 
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kept peacefully inside the Commonwealth, considerably more 
money will have to be spent on its economic and social 
development. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Contrast in Plebiscites 


N Sunday a plebiscite is to be held in Colombia ; a 
fortnight later another one will take place in neigh- 
bouring Venezuela. But the circumstances could scarcely 
be more different. One of these republics is moving further 
away from democracy, the other groping back to it after 
a disastrous breakdown. 

Venezuela remains restive under the autocratic rule of 
President Pérez Jiménez. Oil has so enriched Venezuela 
that it is now proposing to launch its own foreign aid pro- 
gramme for its neighbours’ benefit ; its billion-dollar budgets 
have been lavishly used to open up the country and diversify 
the economy ; but extremes of wealth and poverty persist, 
and even among conservatives there is impatience for poli- 
tical liberties. In 1952 elections were promised by the 
colonels’ junta, which even permitted some active campaign- 
ing. But the opposition parties’ appeal proved unexpectedly 
strong, and when the voting began to go in their favour 
Colonel Pérez, the “ strong man” in the junta, impounded 
the ballot boxes, announced a result that deceived nobody, 
and had himself made president by a packed parliament. 
Elections are due again on December 16th, though this 
time the main opposition leaders are all in jail, in exile, or 
otherwise silenced. Even so, the dictator evidently feared 
that something might go wrong again. He has therefore 
told the Venezuelans that they can vote only “yes” or 
“ no ”—“ yes ” meaning a further presidential term for him. 

Voters in Colombia’s plebiscite will be asked to approve 
an amendment to the constitution permitting the Liberal 
and Conservative parties to share power for twelve years. 
Odd as it seems, this is a genuine attempt to revive parlia- 
mentary government, which was well established before 
1948, with the two parties alternating on a gentlemanly, if 
somewhat Gilbert-and-Sullivan, basis. After the 1948 riots 
in Bogota the country’s traditional liberties were so ruth- 
lessly whittled down by President Laureano Gémez, an 
extreme conservative, that civil war began to smoulder. 
Moderates of both parties were positively relieved when 
General Rojas seized power in 1953 and checked the blood- 
shed. But the general failed to keep his promises to restore 
political freedom, and there was equal relief when he was 
deposed in May. Now the party leaders, rightly reluctant 
to start up the old political game again while partisan pas- 
sions are still bitter, hope to get back to parliamentary rule 
by pledging themselves to share power. If all goes well— 
which is far from certain, for the Gémez and Rojas factions 
are still active—Colombia may at least be able to elect a 
congress and a president by next May, and escape from the 
blind ‘alley up which Venezuela is still headed. 


FRANCE 


Divided Radicals 


HE French Radical party, though it is not the power 
T it once was under the Third Republic, is still a 
breeding-ground for prime ministers. M. Gaillard is a 
Radical ; so is his’ predecessor, M. Bourges-Maunoury. 
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M. Mendés-France, the most effective prime minister of 
post-war France, is also a member of that party. Indeed, 
the Radical congress held this week in Strasbourg was 
dominated by a duel between M. Gaillard and the man who 
had tried to discipline and rejuvenate the rather decrepit 
Radical party. It ended in a victory for M. Mendés-France. 
The congress rejected a motion of approval for government 
policy in favour of a critical admonition to M. Gaillard to 
negotiate with Mordcco and Tunisia. 

Generally speaking, a premier defeated within his own 
party should resign, or at least his position should be seri- 
ously shaken. But this rule does not apply to Radicals. M. 
Mendés-France may win at congresses ; he commands only 
a dozen of the Radical votes (which still number more than 
forty) in the National Assembly. His efforts to impose 
discipline on a party traditionally thriving on anarchy and 
contradictory alliances have utterly failed, in spite of 
numerous splits and expulsions. Bowing to the evidence, 
M. Mendés-France resigned his leadership earlier this year. 
How much the Radicals have reverted to their former ways 
was symbolically illustrated by the choice of M. Daladier 
as their new chairman. 

The Algerian policy that has been pursued by successive 
French governments has been bolstered in a curious way 
by the discipline of the Socialists and the lack of discipline 
among the Radicals. Many Socialist deputies disagree 
with M. Mollet ; if they were to disobey the party whip, 
while the Radicals translated the wishes of their congress 
into votes in the Assembly, a new policy for Algeria might 
have a chance. But for the moment the Assembly and the 
Radical party stick to their grooves. 


ELECTRICAL TRADES UNION 


How to Run an Election 


S The Economist reported on October 26th, the execu- 
A tive of the Electrical Trades Union has been faced with 
the grave prospect of an invasion of anti-communists as a 
result of the recent elections to that body. One seat was 


particularly important. The members for the two areas 
nearest to the union’s head office at Hayes are automatically 
members of the inner executive, a sub-committee that can 
deal with business in the absence of the full executive pro- 
vided that its decisions are unanimous. Hitherto all has 
been sweetness and light on this sub-committee because the 
president, general secretary, the assistant general secretary 
and the two members have all been soul-mates. But alas! 
it looked as if the peace would be shattered by the election 
of Mr L. J. Cannon, who resigned from the Communist 
party over Hungary and who looked like defeating 
his Communist opponent, Mr Jack Fraser. Indeed, it 
had been widely reported that he was in by more than 
300 votes. 

But the executive of the ETU then began to discover 
irregularities in the voting. At Mitcham it seemed that the 
wrong man had brought in the ballot-box, and that only a 
third of the members were paid up and therefore qualified 
to vote. The Mitcham branch, however, contested this 
allegation fiercely and threateningly, and Mr Haxell, the 
general secretary, has now decided that he had misunder- 
stood the figures and that Mitcham’s overwhelming vote for 
Mr Cannon was in order after all. But he cannot say the 
same of other branches, and five, who happen to have voted 
for Mr Cannon, have been disqualified. The result is that 
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Mr Cannon’s majority of 300 has disappeared and Mr Fraser 
is in. At the same time, two other anti-communists who 
had thought themselves elected to the executive have been 
told that they are not. By Thursday none had been given 
figures of the ballot, and after weeks of waiting the final 
results still have not been announced. 

This week-end the executive is showing initiative again. 
It has called a rules revision conference, and it is rumoured 
that one of the changes that it will propose is that not only 
the members for the two areas nearest to Hayes, but those 
for all other areas too, should be eligible for the executive’s 
sub-committee. That might prevent a repetition of the 
present awkwardness. But the members may at last be 
thinking that rather than change the rules it would be better, 
as soon as may be, to change the executive. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Hospital Careers 


E Ministry of Health will get small comfort from Sir 
Noel Hall’s report on “ the grading structure of admini- 
strative and clerical staffs in the hospital service” (HMSO. 
2s. 6d.). For although it was not concerned with the levels 
of salaries and wages, the effect of its recommendations, 
which aim at making the service attractive enough to secure 
and retain the sort of staff it needs, would be bound to 
increase their total cost. 

Sir Noel’s main objectives are, first, to provide oppor- 
tunities for able men to be promoted from jobs within a 
single hospital to senior posts administering groups of 
hospitals or under regional hospital boards ; his second, 
which is linked to the first, is to break down the series of 
little administering worlds (the secretary’s department, the 
finance department, the supplies department), each jealous 
of its own position and reluctant to let its staff widen their 
experience by transfer to another department. This 
sectionalism, Sir Noel found, is increased by the present 
system of finely grading the jobs and the pay that goes 
with them. Thus, one of his main recommendations is that 
the existing grades should be abolished ; they should be 
replaced by a general clerical grade, separate grades for 
shorthand typists and machine operators, and three adminis- 
trative grades—junior, general and senior. It is to these last 
two administrative grades that Sir Noel looks to provide the 
staff for promotion as senior officers of management com- 
mittees and hospital boards. He also emphasises the need 
to give greater responsibilities to the individual hospital 
secretary, who is at present too often completely over- 
shadowed by the secretary of the group of which the 
individual hospital is one unit. 

It would be much easier, as Sir Noel points out, to provide 
an administrative hierarchy for the hospital service if the 
interests and outlook of the individual hospitals could be 
ignored. But the interests of the patients do not allow this, 
and there is consequently bound to be an apparent 
extravagance in administering manpower, with separate 
organisations for the individual hospitals and for their group. 
The other, and far worse, difficulty is that no one has yet 
devised a way of providing an incentive to hospital adminis- 
trators to reduce their hospitals’ costs. This was outside 
the scope of Sir Noel’s inquiry ; but if the Ministry of Health 
is to pay out more money to administrators as a result of his 


recommendations, it should expect administration to be 
more efficient. 
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761 
Not Too Many Doctors 


HE Willink committee on medical manpower was 
. appointed to assess the likely demand for doctors in 
ali branches of medical practice in the future and to deter- 
mine whether too many medical students are being trained. 
When it was set up, nearly three years ago, there was some 
fear, in the profession itself, that doctors were already find- 
ing difficulty in obtaining posts once they had qualified. The 
Willink committee finds these fears largely unjustified ; they 
arose mainly because of the undoubted shortage of con- 
sultant posts in general medicine and surgery, which means 
that many highly trained candidates are eventually forced to 
change the direction of their careers. But, taken as a whole, 
medical practice can at present still absorb the bulk of the 
output of the medical schools. 

The number of new doctors who will have qualified by 
the end of 1961 has already been determined because they 
have already started their training. The committee does, 
however, calculate that for a period after that date fewer will 
be needed to make good the loss of dead or retired doctors 
and for expansion of the medical services. It thus recom- 
mends a reduction of the entry into the medical schools by 
about a tenth from the earliest practicable moment until 
about 1970. 

That, however, is as far as it will commit itself. Wisely, 
it refuses to forecast the likely demand for doctors after 
1971 and suggests that the position should then be reviewed 
again. As the committee points out, the number of doctors 
employed in the health service depends, ultimately, on the 
amount of the country’s resources allocated to it. If future 
prospective medical students consider their likely earnings 
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inadequate, they will not take up a medical training. As 
the length of the training prevents a speedy adjustment of 
supply and demand, a temporary reduction in the number 
of students is justifiable. But so far as possible a lack of 
balance in the number of doctors and openings for them 
should be allowed to right itself in the market. 


ANTARCTIC 


Ice Rush 


NTARCTICA has never had so much attention. Not only 
A explorers and whalers but scientists, diplomats and 
even imaginative military strategists are turning their eyes 
on the vast chunk of unknown matter at the bottom of the 
world. It can no longer safely be called a continent, since 
the land mass is probably divided into at least two parts ; 
indeed, recent experiments indicate that it may be a group 
of islands, joined together by solid ice. 

British attention has lately been focused on Dr Fuchs’s 
attempt to realise Shackleton’s dream of crossing Antarctica 
overland (or over ice). He has already started on his journey 
and hopes to meet Sir Edmund Hillary, who is pioneering 
the last part of the route, at the beginning of January. This 
is an unashamedly un-scientific adventure in the old style— 
perhaps the last of the great polar expeditions. True to 
tradition, it was 
financed on a_ shoe- 
string and its start 
dogged by ill luck. 
Not the least of Dr 
Fuchs’s problems has 
been the public con- 
fusion between his 
WEDDELL \| €Xpedition and the 

SEA || British contribution 
to the International 
Geophysical Year. 

The Antarctic is an 
important centre in 
this worldwide study 
of the earth and its 
surroundings. Eleven 
nations have set up 
nearly sixty stations 
there, for the collec- 
tion of data on the 
weather, the atmo- 
sphere and the ionosphere. But thirst for scientific 
unformation is not the only reason for this flurry of 
activity. The United States and the Soviet Union 
are pouring in money and scientists in an Antarctic 
form of sputnikitis—and, too, with a view to establishing a 
basis for territorial claims should the Antarctic turn out 
to have any practical use. In the circumstances it would 
be fun to know how it was decided that the Americans 
should have a base at the traditional south pole, while the 
Russians bagged the geomagnetic pole and the pole of 
inaccessibility. 

Though the resources of the mainland are, as yet, un- 
explored and unexploited, the same cannot be said of the 
riches of the sea. The stock of whales is dangerously low, 
and competition to catch the limited number permitted by 
the International Whaling Commission is fierce. The 
Russians have refused to be a party to a general agreement 
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to limit the number of catcher boats each factory ship may 
use. They have, however, been co-operative over proposals 
to establish a body of inspectors who will see that the 
regulations of the whaling commission are observed. This 
is unexpected, since it was the Russians who, last year, were 
most suspected of breaking the rules. 


INDIA 


New Start for the Nagas 


BILL to create a separate administrative unit for the 

Naga hillmen of the Assam-Burma frontier has been 
passing through the Indian parliament this week. It will 
not meet the more extreme demands of those Naga rebels 
who have been insisting on complete independence ; but 
it will take the hill districts round Kohima away from the 
Assam state government, which has mishandled the Nagas 
woefully, and unite them with the Tuensang frontier area 
under the more liberal administration of the External Affairs 
Ministry. After two and a half years of fighting, most of 
India’s 400,000 Nagas will probably welcome the prospect 
of a settlement on these terms. Delhi now shows every sign 
of having come to appreciate their intense distrust of their 
Assamese neighbours in the plains, and it is being lavish 
with assurances that their national personality will hence- 
forth be fully respected. But it is still uncertain whether 
the moderate Naga representatives who have been negotiat- 
ing with the government can break the hold of the chief 
rebel leader, Phizo, whose prestige rests on his successful 
defiance of a dozen battalions of Indian troops throughout 
a long campaign. 

If India now succeeds in extricating its soldiers from the 
jungly mountains so painfully familiar to the Fourteenth 
Army of 1942-45, this will be a triumph of commonsense 
and moderation on both sides. There may, however, be a 
risk of a chain reaction. Some of the other tribal peoples 
in the mountainous regions that fringe Assam have also 
been restive in recent years, and the idea of carving out a 
new state embracing all or most of these hill areas has been 
seriously considered in Delhi, to the alarm of the Assamese 
politicians. If the Nagas alone are now given a special 
status as a result of their persistence in revolt, their neigh- 
bours may draw the moral that it pays to be troublesome. 
Things could get particularly unpleasant if the infection 
spread northward into the mountains along India’s border 
with China, for China still has shadowy pretensions to a 
large slice of this territory, and all the “panch shila” in 
Peking might not inhibit it from taking a hand in the game. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Sir Roy Gets his Bill 


iE debate in the Commons last Monday on the bill to 
‘eenene the constitution of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
which was certified as discriminatory by the African Affairs 
board in the Federation, was much less emotional than 
might have been feared. The Opposition may congratulate 
itself on that, just as much as the Government may con- 
gratulate itself on:the majority produced by a three-line 
whip. The Government has gone on record that this bill 
has been put through as a matter of convenience to the 
federal government, which finds a house of 35 unmanageably 
small ; it is not a measure that morally binds Britain to 
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MAPS THE FUTURE 


The story of 

British Petroleum’s 
world-wide activities 
begins, naturally 
enough, here in 
Britain. In this picture 
a sample of catalyst 
for use in oil refining 

is about to be analysed 
in a spectrometer at 
the BP Research 
Station, Sunbury. 


‘, How will these 
hands shape 
tomorrow's motoring? 


WHOSE HANDS ARE THESE? They are the 

hands of a chemist at the research station of The 

British Petroleum Company at Sunbury-on-Thames. 

One of nearly 1,000 BP research workers whose main 

task is to conjure more and better products from one 
‘ single substance — crude petroleum. 

Among the many different users of oil products, no 
one has gained more than motorists and motor- 
cyclists from the work of these men and women. No 
one has more to gain in the future. To quote one 
example, BP Energol ‘Visco-static’, the all-weather 
motor oil which reduces engine wear by 80°,, was a 
recent Sunbury triamph. The result of many months 
of patient research. 


In 1917 Sunbury Research Station began with one 
modest house. Now it occupies 39 acres and is still 
expanding. 

Besides its laboratory and development work, Sun- 
bury carries out the most exhaustive proving-tests of 
BP products and processes. The latest major addition 
to its resources is a motor fuels engine-test laboratory, 
where cars can be tested at speeds up to more than 
100m.p.h. under temperature and humidity conditions 
equivalent to the most extreme tropical climates. 

Thus, constant research ensures the supreme 
quality of BP products for use all over the world, and 
even more efficient fuels and oils for the engines of 
tomorrow. At Sunbury, the future takes shape today. 
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look favourably on a demand for independence in 1960 or 
later. Britain will remain free to require a more liberal 
scheme for enfranchising African voters and increasing 
African representation in the house before “ dominion 
status ” can be considered when a new constitution comes 
up for discussion by all five governments concerned (i.e., the 
Federation, Britain and the governments of the three terri- 
tories). The new franchise can be extended, and the quali- 
fications lowered by amending acts subsequently. 

What should be the message of the debate to Central 
’ Africa? To the Europeans of whatever party—Sir Roy 
Welensky’s battered Federal party, the apartheid party of 
Mr Field or the new liberal Constitution party—it contains 
a frank warning that independence is not “in the bag” ; 
that, before it comes, more will have to be done to make 
partnership a political reality. This is the best message to 
send to them now ; any sharper one would probably have 
driven the apartheid group into office. To the Africans 
the debate carries the message that they have not been 
abandoned ; that even if the African Affairs board has been 
overruled on this occasion it demonstrably performs a 
useful function ; and that their best plan now is not to 
turn to extremist courses but to organise on parliamentary 
lines. (It is good news that more Africans are registering 
on the ordinary roll in Southern Rhodesia.) Most of the 
additional African members to be elected will owe their 
election mainly to white voters—but they can nevertheless 
fit themselves for political responsibilities, represent their 
people, and make clear at all times that they regard this 
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bill as only a preliminary to progressive increases in African 
representation in the federal parliament, 


KENYA 
New Party 


HE Capricorn Society’s new party has now been 
oda in Kenya. Wisely, it is being called the Kenya 
party, as distinct from its sister party in Rhodesia, the 
Constitution party. It is to be multiracial, as was the now 
defunct Country party sponsored by Mr Michael Blundell 
some years ago ; but it seems better placed to avoid the 
pitfalls which beset that experiment. The time is well 
chosen, as under the new Lennox-Boyd constitution further 
elections for African members on the communal roll will 
take place next spring, as well as the selection of four new 
members of each of the three races by the whole Legislature. 
The new party can hardly organise the election of these ; 
but some of those selected might join the Kenya party later. 

Particular interest attaches to the announcement because 
Mr E. A. Vasey, the finance minister, who at present sits in 
the Legislature as an official, may join the Kenya party— 
and might even become its leader. It is believed that Mr 
Vasey, who is on better terms with the Africans than any 
other white member of the Legislature, will stand for one 
of the new “ selected ” European seats ; if he does, he seems 
sure of election. If, at the same time, he espoused the 
Kenya party, he would give it a flying start. The real 





Towards a Simpler Tariff 


the bill. 


No changes of substance in 
the level of protection are intended. 


In one or two cases there may be 
marginal alterations in the weight of 


BILL is now before Parliament to 

allow the Government to intro- 
duce a new classification for the import 
tariff. This would have two main pur- 
poses—to simplify the tariff and to do 
so in internationally agreed form. 

The main tariffs on imports into 
Britain today were established by the 
Import Duties Act of 1932. On some 
goods this imposed a straightforward 
ro per cent duty, but there was a wide 
range of other duties too and many 
goods carry duties under more than 
one heading of the act. A multitude 
of other enactments, introduced since 
1876, milestones on Britain’s retreat 
from free trade, still apply as well, add- 
ing further complexities to the tariff. 
The trader and the customs official 
today must sometimes look up a whole 
list of duties, before they can discover 
the total tariff on an import into 
Britain. The legal position is equally 
confused. Under the new classifica- 
tion all duties on any single commodity 
would be lumped together into one. 
A great deal of time and work will be 
saved in the everyday business of 
importing. 

Life will also be made a great deal 
easier for anyone who is trying to 
negotiate tariff reductions with foreign 
countries. In 1950 a number of Euro- 


pean countries agreed at Brussels to 
draw up a new standard international 
tariff classification ; they completed the 
task in 1955. Britain’s new tariff list 
will follow this standard pattern. 
France has already adopted - the 
“Brussels nomenclature,” as it is 
called. Other countries are preparing 
to do the same. The ball was set 
rolling long before a free trade area in 
Europe was in prospect. But it is 
hardly an accident that the deadline 
date which the Government has set for 
the introduction of the Brussels classifi- 
cation is January, 1959, the date when 
the first tariff reductions in the com- 
mon market are to be made. The adop- 
tion by prospective members of a 
standard tariff list seems a precondition 
for the agreed tariff reductions to be 
made in a free trade area or common 
market. The change, if widely 
adopted outside Europe, should also 
ease the path for negotiations on tariff 
reductions under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. 

The bill now before Parliament is 
permissive. It would not actually 
introduce the new tariff or give details. 
But work on the new list is already 
well advanced and a draft chapter has 
been published in the Government 
white paper (Cmnd 305) expounding 


a tariff ; on silk and rayon, for example, 
a revenue duty has in the past been 
levied even when the silk was only a 
fragmentary part of an industrial filter 
or a tassel on a medal. Henceforth, to 
save wasteful work, the silk duty will 
be levied only on actual textiles. But 
the loss of revenue will be minute. 
The essential aim of the new tariff is 
not to change the level of protectioa 
but to simplify. Interested traders and 
manufacturers have already been con- 
sulted on the changes which affect 
them. Most are pleased. One useful 
by-product of the new single classifi- 
cation is that it will now be possible 
to relate import statistics to tariff head- 
ings ; business analysts trying to work 
out sums about the effect and impact 
of tariffs on trade will no longer have 
to guess. 

The bill proposes to set up a new 
Import Duties Advisory Board. It will 
be a fact-finding body assisting the 
Board of Trade in the execution of the 
Act, and considering particular appli- 
cations for changes in duty. But it will 
not be an independent body like the 
prewar Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee. Tariff policy, as Britain 
approaches a new era in its trade 
policy, will be firmly in the hands of 
the Board of Trade. 
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advance would come if, as a multiracial party, the Kenya 
party could number not only Africans selected by the 
Legislature among its members, but also Africans elected 
by their own people. A group of this sort might then 
successfully press for multiracial electorates and a new 
approach to Kenya politics. If Mr Blundell followed 
Mr Vasey’s lead and abandoned his uncomfortable com- 
munal settler constituency for a “ multiracial seat” in the 
house, that would provide the strongest possible rallying 
point for the liberals of Kenya; they are probably more 
numerous, among all races, than appears from the remarks 
of the more vocal professional politicians there. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Voting Independent 


Our Correspondent in Dublin writes : 


RITISH political parties may be interested to note that 
the Irish electorate seems to be going through the 
same mood as the British electorate, but is carrying it to 
extremes. In reaction against both Mr De Valera’s Fianna 
Fail and Mr Costello’s Fine Gael, it has just given victory 
ts» an Independent in a by-election. Moreover, the main 
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BANK ACT CONTROVERSY 


It has been the practice of a certain class of 
q doctrinaires who believe in the potency of regula- 
tions affecting our currency laws, to refer every 
commercial crisis and its disastrous consequences to 
‘‘ excessive issues of banknotes.’ . . . On the other hand, 
there are others who... have contended that .. . there 
can be no “ excessive issues’’ of paper so long as it is 
convertible at will into coin. ... They contend that it is 
an abuse of capital alone that leads to all the mischief: 
that imprudent credits are given, imprudent advances made, 
capital absorbed in unproductive and profitless specula- 
tions all leading to a destruction of property and a derange- 
ment of all the ordinary channels of exchange between 
producers of various kinds at home and abroad. 
No one who has examined the facts attendant upon the 
commercial panics to which we have adverted, will deny 
that the evidence is much more powerful in favour of the 
latter than the former theory. They will find that... 
there is no element in the banking statistics vf this country 
which presents such uniformity as that of the paper circu- 
lation. . . . They will find, on the other hand, that the 
most fluctuating elements in our Bank accounts are the 
amount of bullion held in reserve by the Bank, and the 
amount of capital advanced upon private securities to 
traders. . . . We would guard ourselves against being 
understood in any way to contend that the Bank Act of 
1844 is responsible for any of the circumstances out of 
which this crisis has arisen. ... But what we wish mainly 
to show is, that when Sir Robert Peel relied upon legal 
regulations affecting our currency to prevent the mischief 
which he described, he attached an importance to that 
element of our monetary system in relation to trade which 
it did not possess: for there certainly was never a moment 
. when all the evils which he so eloquently described as 
about to be remedied .. .existed in such gigantic magni- 
tude as they do at this moment. These are evils which 
we fear will never be cured by legislative regulations, while 
the attempt to do so is only calculated to mislead those 
who place any confidence in them. 
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reason for its vote seems to be that Mr de Valera, like Mr 
Macmillan, has been reaping the odium of doing some of 
the right things in economic policy. There has been a 
remarkable improvement in the Irish balance of trade, which 
went so wrong in 1955-56. The rise in exports, and a 
slight fall in imports, have in the first nine months of the 
year halved the adverse trade balance, which, at £35 million, 
is well within the usual surplus of £60 million on invisible 
account. The Republic is once again paying its way. 

But Mr de Valera still has plenty to do. The import 
levies imposed by Mr Costello, in his thankless and 
unthanked struggle to restore the trade balance, are still 
operating. Unemployment is high. Emigration depends 
more on British developments than on Irish, and will no 
doubt fall off if unemployment increases in Britain this 
winter. And the real reason for the recovery in Irish 
exports, though it is widely spread, is higher cattle prices. 
Yet the government’s blindness to Irish economic reality 
is shown by the fact that out of the £40 million current 
investment programme, only £§ million is for agriculture. 

There is little prospect of long-term improvement while 
this mentality of favouring industrialisation persists. But 
one by-election shock will not affect Mr de Valera’s 
majority. Moreover, Mr Costello’s party did worse than 
the government ; this may be some indication that Mr 
de Valera’s firm hand with the Irish Republican Army is 
not counting too much against him. 


GERMANY 





Bonn’s Economic Worries 


VAGUE disquiet is perceptible in the west German 
A economic air. Shortly after the elections coal prices 
were raised. Now, partly in consequence, steel ‘has followed 
suit. A price increase in bread and rises in post office and 
rail charges are expected ; no doubt they will add impetus 
to the season’s large wage claims. Some fear inflation ; 
others watch uneasily the portents of world recession and 
the danger of import restrictions abroad against German 
goods if Germany’s payments surplus continues. Firms are 
worrying more than usual about the slenderness of their 
resources of liquid capital. Herr Etzel and Herr Strauss 
are puzzling glumly over rising defence costs and wonder- 
ing how to avoid a large budget deficit. 

The dangers are not fearsome by British standards. The 
tide of industrial expansion continues to flow strongly. 
Under pressure from Professor Erhard, steel producers raised 
their prices a good deal less than they would have liked—a 
mere 3 to § per cent. Claims for more wages and shorter 
hours will probably not lead to industrial strife and are, 
after all, just the thing to “cure ” Germany’s trade surplus. 

It is the payments surplus that remains the critical 
economic danger for west Germany as well as its neighbours. 
Last month saw a welcome check in the influx of foreign 
exchange to Frankfurt. But it is not clear yet whether the 
ebb in the movement of speculative funds will last and the 
current surplus seems as large as ever. The most encourag- 
ing feature of the German economic scene has been the 
quiet drop in interest rates in recent months; this has 
persuaded a number of banks to shift short-term money to 
Amsterdam and London. But the difference between 
German and foreign rates will have to widen further, if 
there is to be a significant outflow of capital. Serious tasks 
remain for German monetary and fiscal policy. 
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LETTERS 





Skiffle Group in Perspective 


SiR—You quote the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions 
and National Insurance as saying that 
if the principles in Labour’s plan were 
carried out “they would require the 
total levy on earnings for pensions of 
something like 13 per cent, instead of 
the ro per cent provided in the working 
model . . .” and comment that this “at 
last brought official recalculation of the 
arithmetic in Labour’s Pensions Plan 
into a form suitable for debate, instead 
of only for propaganda.” As _ those 
responsible for the model scheme we are 
surprised that you can accept the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary’s remarks without any 
show of curiosity about how the con- 
clusions are reached. Where is the 
Government’s arithmetic ? Where, 
indeed, are the data and the assumptions 
upon which any arithmetic must be 
based ? Like many others concerned 
with research on social security we 
would be saved endless trouble if much 
necessary information were made avail- 
able (as it is in some other countries). 
The criticisms of our calculations which 
have been advanced so far, even if they 
were all accepted, would still leave a 
substantial annual surplus. So far as we 
are aware this seems to be agreed by all 
students of the subject. Even the 
Minister of Pensions has put the surplus 
at over a £1,000 million after ten years. 
This is on a total levy of Io per 
cent, a figure chosen by us on actuarial 
advice. We are now told it shouid be 
3 per cent more, without any expiana- 
tion. We must emphasise that we asked 
for our calculations to be published in 
their fullest detail, so that they could 
be properly judged and improved upon. 
You will appreciate that politically this 
was not necessary: yet it was clearly 
right—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD M. TITMUSS 

‘BRIAN ABEL-SMITH 

PETER TOWNSEND 
London, W.3 


Test Point of the Squeeze 


Str—Is it correct to say that the mone- 
tary measures of 1956 halted economic 
expansion? Was it not, rather, that these 
measures failed to disturb business 
optimism sufficiently to cause the post- 
ponement of enough large industrial ex- 
pansion programmes? Gross capital 
formation in 1955 was 20 per cent higher 
in money terms than 1954, and this 
higher rate has been maintained. Was 
it not this increased capital expenditure, 
not immediately productive and un- 
matched by savings, which induced the 
increased rate of turnover of money 
and the continued rise of prices? 

The rate of turnover of money is not 
likely to go on increasing much longer. 
The limit is likely to be reached in 1958. 
In 1958, also, it is expected that the 


investment programmes begun in 1954 
and 1955 will begin to bring increasing 
quantities of goods to market. If at that 
time there is insufficient purchasing 
power to absorb the increased supply of 
goods or to absorb them at prices which 
will provide an adequate return on the 
investment, business confidence may be 
so deflated that it may not revive in 
response to a change in monetary policy. 

I agree that for monetary management 
to be successful the public must be con- 
vinced that the authorities have the 
determination to push policy far enough. 
54 per cent Bank rate in 1956 was prob- 
ably not high enough, but it would have 
been much more effective if the public 
had not assumed that the rate could not 
go higher and if it had been supple- 
mented at that time, when the economy 
was still liquid from the preceding 
inflation, by a resolute policy of funding 
short term debt. In view, however, of 
the situation which may be expected in 
1958, is this the appropriate time to 
advocate a major squeeze on the liquidity 
of the banking system?—Yours faith- 
fully, Winston DRaPKIN 
London, E.C.2 


Kenya’s New Constitution 


Sir—You praise the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s ingenuity. in devising a way of 
introducing into the Legislative Council 
a hand-picked group of anti-Mboya 
Africans. My heart sinks. How often 
have the British (and French) operated 
on the principle that if only a handful 
of tiresome “ nationalists” can be by- 
passed or removed, “moderates” will 
pop up and co-operate ? And how often 
has it worked ? 

Second, you say that in Kenya poli- 
tical power is shared between the 
colonial administration and the local 
racial communities. This is a queer 
way of putting it. Political power is 
divided between the colonial administra- 
tion and the European community, and 
the question is whether the first is going 
to cede more power to the second, as it 
has in Central Africa—yYours faithfully, 
Bedfordshire PETER CALVOCORESSI 


How to Guide a Democrat 


Srr—In your issue of November 9th 
you commend a United Nations project 
to place their senior officials in the 
ministries of backward countries and 
mention the case of Bolivia as a favour- 
able precedent. I take issue with this 
idea because the instance you cite was 
not at all successful, and it certainly does 
not inspire confidence in such attempts. 

In 1949, when the UN Mission began 
in Bolivia, the country was in need of 
help to solve an economic problem 
typical enough and by no means hard to 
diagnose and cure. The exchange stood 
at 100 to the dollar, and minerals output 
just about made good the deficit of food 
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production whilst providing frugally the 
means of essential imports. Even, when 
two years later the full Mission began 
work, the case was still apt for salvage. 

Today the exchange is 8,000 to the 
dollar: minerals output is down by one 
third; and food production badly 
reduced. The consequence of this double 
strain—rising needs and falling resources 
—was the imminent threat of famine in 
1953, which was averted only by timely 
gifts of food from the United States 
government. In this pass the country 
remains today, except that it now has a 
currency stabilisation plan worked out 
and launched—let it be noted—by an 
expert provided by the US government, 
not by the United Nations. This justifies 
some hope for the future at the cost of 
present sacrifices, which the republic has 
accepted with admirable fortitude. 

As an impartial observer of this ex- 
periment, I would say that it did reveal 
one point bearing upon the subject of 
your article, namely that Uno can rarely 
recruit experts, etc., of first quality ; its 
choice is too fettered and distracted by 
the circumstances of its composition: 

For these reasons I would suggest 
rather that the graduating democracies 
—whose problems I know from long 
experience—should employ and pay for 
top level consultant engineers and 
similar experts with genuine qualifica- 
tions, professional codes of conduct, and 
a tradition of giving manifold value for 
money. The tendency of these to be 
displaced of late is a step backwards in 
the hard way of this delicate foreign 
relations problem.—Yours faithfully, 


J. G. Lomax 
London, S.W.1 


Education on the Block? 


Sir—Your article on the educational 
implications of the Local Government 
Bill begs (perhaps intentiona]ly ?) one 
important question which, though not 
new, assumes now a special relevance. 
Are the undoubted advantages of demo- 
cratic control and local initiative which 
are inherent in the present system suffi- 
cient to compensate for the lack of a 
national standard, with the sometimes 
startling variations from area to area ? 

If the scheme for a block grant is to 
go through surely a factor which should 
be given considerable weight as between 
one area and another is the percentage 
of children staying at school after 15. 
Authorities who succeed in persuading 
children (and parents) of the value of the 
additional year or years should be able 
to count on extra central assistance in 
providing that advanced education which 
while so important is also so expensive. 
—Yours faithfully, JoHN May 
London, S.W.15 


Education in Bucks 


Sir—Mr Dorrell’s comment (October 
26th), on the availability of grammar 
school places, is supported by the report 
to Buckinghamshire Education Com- 
mittee (July, 1953), which gives as one 
measure of this “the number of pupils 
of a certain age following a grammar 
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schoo] course, compared with the total 
age group in the authority’s schools.” 

The validity of using this was queried 
in your article (October 12th), partly on 
. the grounds that technical and secondary 
modern schools often provide GCE 
courses. Perhaps, but in rural Bucks 
the number of subjects taken, and their 
level, are well below university require- 
ments, and some schools have no GCE 
courses. There is a two-level system in 
secondary modern education, too. 

In the 11 plus qualifying examinatign, 
the common county pass mark is .cor- 
rected only for age, not for school dis- 
trict (as was implied in your article). The 
country child, distracted by other classes, 
must compete with town children, taught 
in homogeneous’ units, often by 
specialists. Together with a lack of good 
reference libraries, these handicaps are 
enormous. 

It is up to rural ratepayers to see that 
their interests are well represented. As 
new proposals, giving local authorities 
more discretion in education expenditure 
come into force, the scope of the pro- 
gressive councillor will increase. Mr 
Dorrell should ask his representative to 
obtain the figures he requires. Their 
publication would be of more than local 
interest. It might also lead to a change 
in Bucks rural education—or else in its 
rural councillors in next spring’s 
elections.—Yours faithfully, 

PaTRIcIA SEERS 
(former county councillor) 
Santiago de Chile 
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Christian Politics 


Christian Democracy in Western 
Europe 1820-1953 


By Michael P. Fogarty. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 479 pages. 
45s. 
HE sweeping victory of Christian 
Democracy for the third time run- 
ning in Germany’s recent elections is a 


symbol of a strength that stretches 
beyond the frontiers of the Federal 
Republic. It is by all odds the most 


significant factor in the postwar political 
lite of western Europe. In the Low 
Countries and Switzerland, the Christian 
parties have been dominant partners in 
the government throughout most of the 
last twelve years. In France the local 
Christian party, the Popular Republican 
Movement, has been the central pivot of 
a series of “third force” cabinets be- 
tween the extremes of Right and Left; 
for years it had a virtual monopoly in 
the formulation of French foreign policy. 
In Italy, Christian Democracy is both 
the largest party and the dominant 
governmental group today as it was ten 
years ago. Possibly the most striking 
evolution of Christian Democracy is to 
be found in Austria. There, twenty odd 
years ago, right wing Catholics with 
Fascist leanings conducted a virtual civil 
war in Vienna against the entrenched 
forces of Socialism. Today, a large 
Christian Democratic party has governed 
the country in coalition with the 
Socialists for the last decade. 

The emergence of Christian Demo- 
cracy as Western Europe’s dominant 
new political force is not very widely 
understood in Britain. For one thing, 
in spite of the early links of the Labour 
party with Methodism and of “Tory 
Democracy” with Anglican social re- 
form, British political parties are not 
confessional. British trade unions, in 
part because of the religious background 
of nineteenth century working-class 
activity, have never been ideological or 
Marxist, and Christian workers have not 
felt the need to organise themselves 
separately on a Christian basis. The 
idea of Christian Democracy is there- 
fore alien in a way in which Socialist or 
Liberal or Conservative parties are not. 

Again, through two decisive decades, 
Christian Democracy did much of its 
growing in the dark. It had no more 
than emerged in Italy before it was 
extinguished by Mussolini. The Centre 
Party in Germany held together suc- 
cessive moderate coalitions in Weimar 
Germany and was in fact the most direct 
precursor of Christian Democracy in its 
present form. But it, too, was destroyed 
by dictatorship, and in the thirties, as 
British eyes came to be fixed with more 
and more anguished attention upon 
Europe, observers could be pardoned 


for overlooking Christian Democracy. It 
barely appeared to exist. 


When, after the war, the phenomenon 
of its new strength became a central fact 
in European politics, understanding was 
still handicapped by the lack of informa- 
uion and literature. This gap has, how- 
ever, been filled recently by the timely 
publication of Professor Fogarty’s very 
thorough survey of Christian Democracy 
from its origins on the morrow of the 
Napoleonic Wars to its trends and 
prospects in the 1950s. It is a solid and 
painstaking study, bringing together in a 
readable way a mass of information 
available in no other form. The British 
reader, accustomed to the secular pat- 
terns of British political and social 
activity, may stil] find Christian De- 
mocracy an unfamiliar and not always 
acceptable force. But there can be no 
more excuse for ignorance. Mr Fogarty 
has achieved a really lucid account of 
the years of thought, experiment, 
patience and effort that have gone to the 
making of a dominant Christian Demo- 
cratic movement in Western Europe. 


The foundation of its strength is the 
fact that, in the Low Countries, western 
Germany, parts of France, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy, a high proportion of 
the electorate are practising Christians, 
Catholic and Protestant. Whether the 
Christian parties are organised on a 
confessional basis, as in Holland, or in a 
single Christian union as in Germany, 
they have behind them a block of voters 
who will tend in most conditions to sup- 
port avowedly Christian parties. 

But this strength could be mobilised 
only when the parties had evolved poli- 
cies acceptable to a mass electorate under 
modern industrial conditions. Some of 
Mr Fogarty’s most interesting chapters 
show how the Christian groups shed 
their traditional conservatism ; they con- 
curred with the Liberals in separating 
church from state, in accepting a market 
economy and private rights on property. 
But as the facts of mass industrialism 
became more apparent, they shared with 
socialists the defence of the workers 
through trade unions and accepted the 
state’s responsibility for welfare and later 
for a measure of central direction in the 
economy. This philosophy enabled 
them to appeal to a variety of classes and 
interests and placed them in the centre 
of the political spectrum where, in 
general, they stand today. 


At the same time, disillusion with 
extreme solutions, fascist and com- 
munist, has strengthened this position 
since the war. So has the belief, 
cemented in the wartime underground, 
that the dividing line lies not between 
right and left, but between democrats 
and anti-democrats. It is only within 
the context of this general mood of 
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moderation that such astonishing 
political reconciliations as the present 
coalition in Austria can be understood. 

But the reasons for the strength of 
Christian Democracy also contain 
elements of weakness. The number of 
practising Christians is limited. In 
some countries—in Holland for instance, 
or Germany—the Christian parties and 
trade unions are within sight of their 
limit as purely Christian parties. Some 
Christians believe that no _ further 
advance is possible unless more neutral 
types of organisation are evolved. 

The central position of Christian 
Democracy can also Jead not to balance, 
but to stagnation, each group or interest 
cancelling the creative ideas of the 
others. In Italy there is evidence of 
immobilisme and a failure in social 
dynamism without which the party, far 
from growing, will probably fall away. 

But possibly the most interesting 
problem for the future—and one which 
Mr Fogarty does no more than indicate 
—is the role of Christian Democracy in 
a possible federal organisation of 
Europe. The parties are today the most 
staunch of the “ Europeans.” But their 
strong Christian stamp alienates other 
groups whose support is needed if Euro- 
pean unity is to be effective, above all, 
if Germany is to be reunited and the 
east of Europe reclaimed. In the next 
decade this external problem, not 
internal issues of growth and reform, is 
likely to offer Christian Democracy its 
greatest challenge. 


Wages of Hate 


Pour Djamila Bouhired 


By Georges Arnaud and Jacques Verges. 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1957. 108 
pages. 
“But that was in another country 
And besides, the wench is dead.” 


OT yet. Djamila Bouhired, a 
twenty-two year old Moslem girl, 

has been sentenced to death by a French 
military tribunal in Algiers. But the 
sentence has not yet been carried out 
and to judge by the outcry the case 
has provoked in French public opinion 
it may still be commuted. The protests 
are to a large extent the result of this 
small book, written in the best tradition 
of Zola. The first part is a summary 
of the case by Georges Arnaud (known 
in this country as the author of “ The 
Wages of Fear”) ; the second is the plea 
that Djamila’s lawyer would have de- 
livered had he been allowed to speak 
by her judges. The whole is a terrible 
record of personal tragedy and judicial 
farce ; as such it has moved even those 
Frenchmen who see nothing wrong in 
the Algerian policy of their government. 
Djamila Bouhired was wounded and 
caught by a police patrol after dark. 
She immediately admitted that she was 
a messenger for the leaders of the FLN 
(Algerian Liberation Front) in Algiers. 
But despite seventeen days of torture 
by paratroopers she would not reveal 
the names of her superiors. The pro- 
secution, however, claims that she con- 
fessed taking part in bomb outrages 
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against the civilian population. The 
accused has denied this throughout. 
The only corroborating evidence was 
provided by another Algerian girl whose 
antics during the trial cast very serious 
doubts on her mental health. However, 
the defence’s plea that an _ outside 
psychiatrist be consulted was dismissed. 

There was nothing astonishing in this. 
All the pleas by the defence were dis- 
missed: indeed, the examining magis- 
trate hinted that lawyers defending 
Algerians ought to be arrested. In a 
court packed with paratroopers thirst- 
ing for blood (with Cartesian hypocrisy 
it may be argued that this was an open 
trial, since the doors were open, though 
Moslems were not admitted) counsel for 
the defence had hardly a chance to put 
their case. Even so the proceedings 
were promptly brought to an end so as 
to prevent them from making their 
closing speeches. One has the ines- 
capable impression that the only thing 
that mattered was to get a death sen- 
tence to satisfy the thirst for revenge 
of Frenchmen justly angered by bomb 
outrages. 

Against this background Djamila 
Bouhired assumes an heroic stature. 
After completing her tale of her seven- 
teen-day nightmare, she had only this 
to say of her torturers: “These men 
had no right to humiliate the human 
personality as they have done, physically 
on my person, and morally on their 
own.” She has impressed even those 
Frenchmen who do not share her views 
on Algerian independence. She may 
survive. But her case raises many more 
questions. It had been assumed that 
only paratroopers and policemen ig- 
nored the rules of law in their struggle. 
In this case the judiciary seems to have 
acted according to the law of the jungle. 
And how many cases go unnoticed be- 
cause their victims did not have the 
chance of obtaining two such moving 
defenders ? Algerian atrocities do not 
excuse a parody of justice any more than 
a judicial murder justifies Algerian 
bomb-throwers. But the issue at stake 
goes well-beyond the courtroom. Poli- 
ticians full of righteousness would do 
well to ponder Djamila Bouhired’s last 
words to her judges: 

In killing us, do not forget that you are 

murdering the traditions of freedom of 

your country, that you compromise its 
honour and threaten its very future. 


Background to the Veto 


Wages Policy and the Health 
Service. 


By H. A. Clegg and T. E. Chester. 
Blackwell. 150 pages. 18s. 6d. 

HEN the authors put the pages of 

this recent study to press, they 
could not know that the Minister of 
Health was soon to refuse to confirm 
a Whitley Council agreement on a wage 
increase for clerical and administrative 
workers in the health service: their fore- 
sight in analysis has indeed been borne 
out by events. Topicality aside, the 
health service is an illuminating micro- 
cosm—it employs surgeons and stokers, 
physicians and porters—of the innu- 
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merable complexities of the national 
wages problem ; it illustrates, too, the 
limitations of wage policies that are over- 
looked in so much wishful thinking of 
both Right and Left. 

The natural decision to establish 
Whitley Council machinery for the new 
health service brought intractable diffi- 
culties in its wake. The staff side, far 
from homogeneous, comprises an exten- 
sive array of trade unions and pro- 
fessional bodies with very different 
interests and traditions. The official 
side, too, lacks cohesion: local authority 
interests are over-represented ; regional 
hospita] boards—the principal employers 
at law—are under-represented, while the 
Ministry, which foots the bill, can be 
outvoted. 

One cannot envy the national health 
service its dilemma: costs are rising, and 
increases in pay, except for nvrsing, are 
lagging, in some cases seriously, behind 
those in the wider economy. As the 
authors show, it is easier, in industrial 
relations, to diagnose =han to prescribe. 
Undeniably, national negotiating machi- 
nery delays settlements; the need to 
respect diverse constituents of the 
service hampers job evaluation, and the 
Minister’s (Treasury) veto can be a 
source of tension, even injustice. Yet 
it is hard to visualise an alternative 
structure unless we wish to see a differ- 
ent kind of service. 

Advocates of a national wages policy 
will inevitably be disappointed: they 
will find no imprimatur here, for experi- 
ence of the health service confirms the 
authors’ thesis “that the traditions of 
the British system of industrial relations 
are powerfully opposed to the imposition 
of a government wage policy.” 


Lebanese Paradox 


Lebanon in History 


By Philip K. Hitti. 
Macmillan. 548 pages. 42s. 


_ ground here has already been 
covered in the author’s “ History of 
Syria” (which included Lebanon and 
Palestine), published six years ago. If 
the story of Lebanon from cave-men to 
President Chamoun is now extracted and 
elaborated, the purpose seems mainly the 
patriotic and laudable one of reminding 
others, particularly the Americans, that 
Lebanon is not just a geographical ex- 
pression or a postwar oddity, but a coun- 
try with roots stretching as deeply as 
possible into the past. 

How far are the roots continuous, and 
how far do they nourish the living tree ? 
It is possible to show that geography 
imposed a fairly consistent pattern on 
the inhabitants on the strip of coast and 
the block of mountains which form the 
Lebanon—that it made them traders and 
their land an asylum for persecuted 
sects ; that, while it caused them “to 
bend like a field of wheat” before suc- 
cessive conquerors, these conquerors 
usually found it more convenient to give 
the Lebanese a large measure of 
autonomy. But there have been occa- 
sions when the curtain was rung down 
so abruptly that the new act seems 
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hardly to belong to the same play as the 
last. Such, for example, were the final 
Babylonian extinction of Phoenicia and 
the coming of the Ottomans. 

Nevertheless, in his detailed and 
scholarly narrative Professor Hitti can 
show fascinating hints of continuity: the 
persistence of Aramaic and Pheenician 
place-names and words ; or the habit of 
cutting down trees in the royal park as 
the first gesture of revolt, known in the 
twentieth century as in the time of 
Artaxerxes. He also explains in greater 
detail than some patriotic writers on 
Lebanon allow themselves the nineteenth 
century feuds and wars _ between 
Maronites and Druzes, knowledge of 
which is essential to an understanding 
of present politics. The real paradox 
of Lebanon, which explains why the 
country is at the same time one of the 
oldest and one of the youngest in the 
world, is that, though it was here that 
men first perfected an alphabet 3,500 
years ago, it was not until a hundred 
years ago that their descendants began 
to use printing presses. ‘ 


Gaolmanship 


Seven Years Solitary 


By Edith Bone. 
Hamish Hamilton. 212 pages. 18s. 


‘ee capacity of most people to take a 
sympathetic interest in the misfor- 
tunes of total strangers is limited ; but 
stories of human courage and endurance 
rarely pall. This is why this book de- 
serves to be successful and widely read. 

Dr Edith Bone was born in Budapest 
in 1889, of comfortably-off middle-class 
parents. In 1919 she joined the Com- 
munist party, and for the next twenty 
years was an active party member in 
Germany, Italy, France and England, 
where she settled in 1933 and became a 
British subject. All this time, although 
frequently in hot water with the party 
authorities for her undisciplined outlook, 
she kept disillusion at bay. In 1939, 
however, she dropped out of the party, 
and although she rejoined three years 
later, she no longer played an active 
role. In 1949, at the age of 61, she 
returned to Budapest to write some 
articles for the Daily Worker. She was 
cold-shouldered by the comrades and 
eventually thrown into prison as a British 
spy. Her captors never succeeded in 
making her confess and she remained in 
strict solitary confinement until her re- 
lease during the October rising last year. 

This book is a straightforward account 
of Dr _ Bone’s imprisonment. She 
sketches lightly over the cold, the filth, 
the darkness, the bad and _ insufficient 
food, the loneliness and her various ill- 
nesses. She concentrates on her various 
dodges and devices for keeping her end 
up. Until January 1952 she was allowed 
no reading matter, but she became an 
“accomplished breadcrumb _ technolo- 
gist” ; among other things, she made an 
abacus as well as four thousand separate 
letters with which she could lay out on 
her table at least sixteen lines of verse— 
after nearly three years she had made 
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up so much verse that repeating it thrice 
daily in order not to forget it “ began 
to take up too much time.” 


She also waged an endless battle with 
the prison authorities—she must have 
been about the most truculent and tire- 
some prisoner they ever had. The odds 
were not nearly so uneven as one might 
think because Dr Bone was not only far 
more intelligent than most of her 
keepers, but also never lost her sense of 
moral ascendancy over them. In fact, 
when conditions became somewhat 
easier, she-was able to carry out a cer- 
tain amount of “brainwashing in re- 
verse ” on her guards. One need hardly 
add that while in prison she lost her 
remaining illusions about communism— 
and remained quite unembittered. 


Roman Anecdotes 


A Traveller in Rome 


By H. V. Morton. 
Methuen. 432 pages. 


R.MORTON declares that “To live 

in a permanent state of historical 
and archeological awareness in Rome 
would be to go mad.” But this state is 
exactly what he himself has been in. 
His book is indigestible as consecutive 
reading both for this reason and for its 
unsatisfactory mixture of fact and fancy, 
prose and slang, assertions without 
references. It is cosy, chatty, anecdotal. 
The method of historical chat achieves 
vivid portraits of, for instance, early 
Anglo-Saxon visitors to Rome ; the vicis- 
situdes of the Old and Young Pretender 
and their wives, daughters and mistresses 
in eighteenth century Rome ; the tale of 
Miss Babington’s tearoom in Piazza di 
Spagna; the Catacombs and the early 
life of the Christians,. mainly under- 
ground. Yet one remains the victim of 
small talk. 


Mr Morton always calls the fourteenth 
century “ medizval,” which in Italy it 
was not. Renaissance and baroque seem 
to be interchangeable terms with him. 
Paintings, frescoes, galleries are just men- 
tioned. In the Vatican galleries he 
walks “noting what appear to be the 
extraordinary lapses of the old masters.” 
Lacking an eye for colour, Mr Morton 
would have been happier leaving out 
painting altogether. Too much has, in 
fact, been attempted. Half a dozen essays 
embodying Mr Morton’s original re- 
searches would have been more enjoyable 
and would not have proved so disap- 
pointing to those who have travelled 
happily with Mr Morton elsewhere. 


258. 


Creator of Paris 


Life and Times of Baron 
Haussmann 


By J. M. and Brian Chapman. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 270 pages. 
258. 


7 urban decor in Hugo or Dumas 
pére is a forest of romantic roofs 
over an undergrowth of murky streets. 
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Barely a generation later, every young 
man like Dumas fils or later Maupassant 
took his mistress in a fiacre up the 
Champs Elysees to the new Bois de 
Boulogne. Paris had passed through 
Haussmann’s hands. 


The Paris he came to transform in 
1853, as the Chapmans point out, had 
“medieval houses swarming up to the 
steps of Notre Dame” and slums in the 
gardens of the Louvre ; most of the great 
squares from the Etoile to the 
République (bar the Concorde) hardly 
existed, nor did the innumerable long 
boulevards lined with trees and tall grey 
apartment blocks. “Imagine Paris, the 
city of light, without clear air, pure 
water or proper drains. Picture the 
Bois de Boulogne and _ Vincennes 
ravaged by the military.” That, and 
worse, was Paris before Haussmann, in 
seventeen crowded years, satisfied 
Napoleon III’s ambition to make his 
capital outshine London. 


The Chapmans have repaired the 
injustice which has left Haussmann with 
a boulevard for an epitaph but scant 
biographical notice. The pleasure of 
their highly readable, civilised account 
is that they have larded it with good 
anecdotes without running away from 
the facts of administration. Though half 
the book is on the very sober life or the 
times rather than the achievement, their 
asides, as in the chapter where they 
suggest that the 1855 Exhibition was the 
start of modern tourism and the reputa- 
tion of “ gai Paris,” are never irrelevant. 
The final picture is a remarkably life- 
like, modern one of the difficulties of 
getting things done; of tussles with 
speculators; and of the classic clash 
between an administrator who believed 
in “ productive spending ” (the boom of 
the sixties vindicated Haussmann) and 
the sound money men who finally shot 
him down for extravagance. 


Indirectly, the authors cast much 
light on the highly centralised French 
administrative tradition, so alien to the 
British. Haussmann hirself emerges 
surprisingly like French technocrats to 
be met today: he had a tremendous 
sense of public service, but scant respect 
for individuals and a planner’s mind that 
took to political manceuvre as to a new 
kind of engineering. On the other hand, 
much of his achievement was due to the 
strength of the administration behind 
him. London, at the time, was served 
by an inchoate muddle of boards and 
private companies. Haussmann never 
had to create a civil service; it lay to 
hand. 


Paris has hardly changed since Hauss- 
mann and has now again reached a point 
rather like that where he came in. 
Traffic, in 1850 as now, was bursting the 
city’s seams; the Halles (the Covent 
Garden of Paris) were condemned for 
inefficiency and there were too many 
slums and too few houses ; the growth 
of greater Paris was probably a still 
greater problem than the centre though 
few recognised the fact; and then, as 
now, planners dreamed of green belts. 
Even in those far-off days of reputedly 
stable francs, programmes always cost 
twice the initial estimates. For the 
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health of greater Paris, the Fourth 
Republic could do with some of the 
gusto of the Second Empire and, more 
particularly, of Haussmann, 


A French Minority 


French Protestantism and the 
French Revolution: A Study in 
Church and State, Thought and Religion, 
1685-1815 


By Burdette C. Polaid. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 315 pages. 40s. 


BOUT the character, size and signifi- 
cance of the Protestant minority in 
France a whole series of misconceptions 
persist. Its most devoted and resolute 
element, at least until the end of the 
nineteenth century, was not, as is 
commonly supposed, the townsman and 
tradesman, but the peasant; if it was 
not wiped out by Louis XIV’s revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, neither did 
it reach, in size, the alleged total of 
three million, and its present numbers 
are probably only half those of the 
seventeenth century ; it did not notably 
support the revolutionary or republican 
cause in 1789, for its members are to 
be found in all parties and on all sides ; 
yet it came to supply a disproportion- 
ately large share of intellectuals, artists, 
scientists and administrators in the 
Third Republic. 

It is Mr Poland’s commendable pur- 
pose to assess objectively and judiciously 
both the role of Protestants in French 
life, and the impact of social and 
political changes on the French 
Protestant Church itself, from the 
disaster of the Revocation to the 
Napoleonic settlement. He achieves 
this end with marked success, though 
using almost entirely printed sources 
and without undertaking that exhaus- 
tive exploration of local and family 
sources which could alone yield conclu- 
sive results. He has relied overmuch, 
perhaps, on well-known information 
about some of the leading Protestant 
pastors such as Antoine Court, founder 
of the “Church of the Desert” after 
1715, the Girondin Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne of Nimes, and the later Jacobin 
leader Jeanbon Saint-André. But by 
amassing details of local churches in the 
main Protestant strongholds he has 
pieced together a convincing picture of 
a small but adaptable national minority 
who, remaining Frenchmen first and 
usually churchmen second, held a firm 
place and took an important part in the 
development of modern France. 


Contract Labour in America 


American Industry and the 
European Immigrant, 1860-1885 


By Charlotte Erickson. 
Harvard University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 279 pages. 38s. 


a the spate of books on European 
migration to America it might seem 
that there was nothing of importance 
left to be said. But Dr Erickson has 


BOOKS 


something entirely fresh, if not always 
sparkling, to send into the stream. 
Her ostensible subject is immigrant 
contract labour, legalised in 1864 and 
made illegal again by the Foran Act of 
1885. She concludes that contract labour 
was rare in the United States between 
these two dates; it was employed only 
for the import of skilled craftsmen, and 
not by any means for all of these. The 
common notion to the contrary derives 
from the exaggerations of a small 
minority of skilled craftsmen in their 
efforts to enlist support for the exclu- 
sion of contract labour. 


Dr Erickson’s conclusion on this point, 
though new, is hardly surprising, and 
only worth drawing attention to because 
earlier writers have been obtuse. The 
principal interest of the book lies rather 
in its by-products: for example, the 
chapters on the methods and agencies 
by which immigrant labour was re- 
cruited in Europe and distributed to 
industry in the United States. Most 
writers on these topics have been either 
American or European, primarily inter- 
ested either in the expulsive forces of 
the Old World, or the pulls of the New. 
Dr Erickson’s great advantage is that 
she has a foot in both continents. The 
study began as a doctoral thesis at 
Cornell, and draws heavily on American 
newspapers and trade union material; 
but it was completed in England after 
extended forays into British, Irish and 
Scandinavian sources. This range has 
enabled the author to present a well 
documented and convincing account of 
the activities of the steamship com- 
panies and the private employment 
agencies who principally undertook the 
recruitment of unskilled labour for 
American industry in the decades after 
the Civil War. 


Dr Erickson has also some suggestions 
to make about the attitude of American 
labour to immigration. It was not inev- 
itable, she suggests, that the American 
labour movement should have come to 
favour drastic restriction of immigration, 
on a racial basis. In the 1880s several 
other ideas were being discussed, notably 
the possibility of rationalising the immi- 
grant labour market. The prejudices 
which were called in aid to secure the 
Foran Act marked the end of these 
practical disussions and the beginning 
of :confusion, prejudice and fear. Dr 
Erickson is probably over-playing her 
hand on this point, but it is a luminous 
suggestion and worth following up. 


Although it contains a large amount 


of fresh material on these and allied. 


topics, this study is no exception to the 
rule that no thesis makes a really satis- 
factory book. The topics which arose 
in following the original subject of con- 
tract labour have come to dominate the 
original theme, but the architecture of 
the book still reflects the original subject 
of inquiry. At some future date Dr 
Erickson ought to return to this study 
and disinter the books on the organisa- 
tion of the immigrant trade and on the 
attitude of American labour to the 
immigrant problem which are embedded 
in it. 
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Aircrew Partnership 


Night Fighter 


By C. F. Rawnsley and Robert Wright. 
Collins. 382 pages. 18s. 


4 eee joint authors of “ Night Fighter,” 
with their somewhat inappropriate 
use of the first person singular from 
beginning to end, have failed to produce 
a great war book. They have, however, 
produced a very good one that will 
already have given pleasure to many air- 
crew and will live to be enjoyed by 
many more. The construction of a 
book of experience is always difficult: 
whether to begin with birth or a big 
that is the question. These 


accordingly suffers from a slow begin- 
ning and a dwindling end. 

One detects the literary hand of Mr 
Wright in many of the personal expres- 
sions of view of Mr Rawnsley. Mr 
Wright had a skilful and fluent pen and 
a gentile, telling appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the memory. Rawnsley, the 
great night fighter partner, operator 
of the mechanical eye seeing through 
the dark for his pilot John Cun- 
ningham, does not emerge from these 
pages as a poet. He is a practical 
man, conscientious and proved by 
the record to be eminently proficient ; 
he is a man eaten up with anxiety lest 
he fail his great pilot, a perfectionist who 


; grieves for his failure to catch up with 
| perfection. 
| fighting career as gallant, overshadows 
| his friend and co-author. 


Wright, with a _ night- 
He succeeds 
brilliantly in drawing the character 
of John Cunningham—cool, efficient, 
friendly and as unassuming’ while 
destroying Germans by night as he is 
nowadays by day in the cockpit of a 
Comet. 

Yet this skilful portrayal of Cunning- 


| ham has serious disadvantages, for it 
| successfully removes the thrill from the 
| description of trail and kill. 
| not one instant of electric excitement. 


There is 


Instead, the many moments of combat 


| are charged with too weak a current to 
| produce a satisfying and well-merited 
| jolt. 
| devoted to the exciting story of night 
| fighting have none that thrill or deeply 
| move. 


It is astonishing that 382 pages 


Nevertheless, the book contains a 


| fascinating and full account of the tech- 


nique of night fighting. Technical 
matters are made crystal clear and inter- 
esting to the uninitiated, and there is a 
happy absence of irritating jargon and 
that ill-placed and artificial heartiness 
that have spoiled so many war books. 


Liberal Polemic 


Welfare, Freedom, Inflation 
By Wilhelm Ropke. 
Pall Mall Press. 70 pages. 7s. 6d. 


ost of us may be socialists now, 
but not Professor R6pke. He has 


| written a polemic on liberalism that 
| reiterates Professor Hayek’s warning that 


we are bowling along the “Road to 
Serfdom.” He sees the welfare state 
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both as a cause and an effect of national 
degeneration and prolonged inflation. 

His analysis is briefly as follows. - 
Socialisation of the means of production 
takes power from businessmen and-puts 
it in the hands of politicians and the 
administrative civil service. The new 
power hierarchy so built up (Djilas’s 
“The New Class ”) will form the nucleus 
of a communist absolutism ; for while 
there is no limit to the extent to which 
this class can arrogate power to itself, 
vested interests will see that power does 
not slip from its hands. Further, far 
from increasing social equality, the 
activities of the welfare state consist now 
mostly of taking money from people 
with one hand and giving it back to the 
same people (less bureaucratic expenses) 
with the other. 

In place of the all-embracing state, 
Professor R6pke would like to see social 
legislation that provides minimum pay- 
ments by right for old age, sickness and 
unemployment, leaving the rest to indi- 
vidual initiative. He argues his case 
well ; so well indeed that it is interesting 
to speculate why logic so stimulating 
should have as little influence as it does 
on thought in the twentieth century. 

The answer is to be found in Professor 
R6pke’s concept of an ideal society. It 
is “ the self-reliant, well run household ” 
in which “ liberalism, variety, true com- 
munity and noblesse” can thrive. At 
only one stage does he even admit any 
alternative to this type of society. Then, 
in a lame paragraph, he states: “the 
welfare state is certainly an answer to 
the decomposition of the genuine com- 
munity. ... But it is a false answer.” 
The word “false” here, as when it is 
used to criticise someone else’s religion, 
has no logical validity ; it expresses Pro- 
fessor RGpke’s feelings, and if we dis- 
agree with it, the rest of his analysis 
begin to lose its relevance. 

This book proves that we are moving 
towards a state in which a cocoon of 
security is spun at great expense round 
the individual. But it cannot prove that 
this is wrong. For it seems that the 
welfare state is the answer to the chang- 
ing needs of a changing community, not 
an imposed power structure intent on 
furthering its own ends. And if 
“welfare ” is what we want, why should 
we not be prepared to sacrifice material 
wealth (as we certainly would) to get it ? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








The y 
President (/ 
¢ 


HANKSGIVING was not 
"| oatent to the United 
States this week, for every- 
where there was relief that 
the medical bulletins about 
Mr Eisenhower were so en- 
couragingly optimistic and 
that he seemed almost certain 
to recover completely “in a reasonable period ” from what 
the layman will persist in calling a stroke, light as it was. 
But the statement that the possibility of the President 
resigning, or even of his delegating some of his powers, 
has not been discussed in the White House is less reassuring. 
The possibility has certainly been discussed elewhere. 

Quite apart from the danger, which the doctors admit, 
that a second, more serious, attack may put a different light 
on the situation within the next few days, it is questionable 
whether the United States—or the world—can afford at 
this particular time to have a President who must be spared 
from all but the most important decisions and must have 
these made as easy as possible for him. It may, in fact 
probably will, be for only a few weeks, but these are weeks 
of crucial importance. The final, basic decisions are being 
taken on the Budget for next year ; the legislative pro- 
gramme is being drawn up for presentation to Congress in 
January ; the country may be slipping into an economic 
depression ; it is slipping into a psychological depression 
about its threatened military security ; and plans, which 
should be bold and constructive, for the vital North Atlantic 
Council meetings in Paris next month have still to be agreed 
within the Administration and then sold to Congress. All 
this requires not only energetic leadership, but also hard 
work. Moreover, both will still be needed to almost as great 
a degree for months after the immediate urgency is over, in 
order to implement what has been decided. Even before 
this illness, his third in two years, Mr Eisenhower was being 
criticised, and not only by his political opponents, for failing 
to keep up with his responsibilities, the most important as 
well as the most onerous to be carried by any one man 
in the world today. 

When he decided to seek a second term of office in 1956, 
Mr Eisenhower promised to stand aside unless he “felt 
absolutely up to the performance of the duties of the Presi- 
dency.” Whatever his press secretary says, he must 
now be considering whether he may not have to redeem that 
promise. Although the exact constitutional processes of 
such a transfer of authority are obscure—and Congress 
failed to clarify them at its last session as it was asked to 





do—it is clear that the President can resign and hand his 
powers and duties over to the Vice President. How far he 
can delegate them satisfactorily is more doubtful. 

Mr Nixon is now to preside over meetings of the National 
Security Council and over consultations with congressional 
leaders ; he is now, if he is invited, to substitute for Mr 
Eisenhower in Paris. But, as far as can be seen at present, 
he will be no more than a deputy, without authority to act 
independently. Furthermore, he must not give his enemies, 
whether from his own party or the opposition, any oppor- 
tunity of suggesting that he is trying to step into the 
President’s shoes before they are empty. In these circum- 
stances it will not be easy for him to make effective use of 
the courage and imagination with which he has recently been 


approaching the problems of his own country and of the 
world. 


Stevenson’s Dilemma 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HE White House and the State Department between 
‘ton have been tying themselves in knots over the new 
status of Mr Adlai Stevenson. About three weeks ago 
reports began appearing in the press that he had been asked 
to serve as the President’s special representative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Since Mr Dulles was 
distrusted by Europeans and President Eisenhower’s halo 
was slipping, Mr Stevenson would go to Paris with them 
as a guarantor of American good faith. A few days later 
a naughty gremlin in the White House gave friendly corre- 
spondents to understand that Mr Stevenson’s services had 


" indeed been sought, but that he had been unable to make 


up his mind whether to take the plunge. In the end a 
statement from Mr Stevenson made it apparent that he had 
been approached only by Mr Dulles and not at all by the 
President ; that, while he “ could not undertake to formulate 
the President’s policies,” he had agreed to “review and 
discuss ” them before they were put into final shape ; and 
that, where he was in agreement with them, he was willing 
to do “ missionary” work on their behalf in the United 
States and in Europe. Waving protocol aside Mr Stevenson 
turned up in Washington, conferred with Mr Dulles and 
sat down at a borrowed desk in an adjacent office to study 
the background papers. 

Although many eminent people were working hard to dis- 
sipate the general climate of embarrassment, the President’s 
chief assistant, Mr Sherman Adams, was not one of them: 
at a Republican banquet he grudgingly explained away the 
need to turn to the opposition for help on the grounds that 
public opinion seemed to want it, adding that “ I am saying 
nothing about the talents of the people being invited.” 
Indeed, the calling in of Mr Stevenson appears to have been 
a personal idea of the Secretary of State’s, carried through 
agaigst the wishes of the White House staff. Mr Dulles 
himself served in a similar capacity under the last Demo- 
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cratic Administration. Few of the important measures in 
the directions of trade, aid and scientific and military co- 
cperation which are now needed to strengthen the western 
alliance can be undertaken without the co-operation of 
Congress. As a result a conscientious effort is being made 
in a number of ways to meet the objections of the Demo- 
crats to the Republican way of handling public business. 
This involves difficult personal adjustments for an Adminis- 
tration which has always shown a curious antipathy to the 
bipartisan approach. But, where Mr Stevenson is con- 
cerned, at least, it also involves difficult personal adjust- 
ments for the opposition. 


NE of them is the result of the nebulousness of Mr 
Stevenson’s status. As the last Democratic presidential 
candidate he is known as “ the titular leader ” of the party. 
This gives him some standing in the country but practically 
none within the party, especially since he is a man who 
has been beaten twice and therefore is most unlikely to be 
nominated again. In a sense, Mr Dulles has rescued Mr 
Stevenson from obscurity by bringing him to Washington 
and making him again a newsworthy personality. This is 
regarded by many Democratic leaders as a mixed blessing. 
Because there is no provision in the American system for 
a “leader of the opposition,’ Mr Stevenson cannot commit 
the opposition party to anything. But because his presence 
in the State Department throws publicity on his title as 
leader of the Democratic party. it might still be embarrassing 
to the Democrats to repudiate policies he had endorsed. 
Mr Stevenson is well aware of the ambiguity of his posi- 
tion. Although he has probably abandoned any hope of 
being President he would undoubtedly like to be Secretary 
of State in a Democratic Administration. While it is true 
that under the Democrats Mr Dulles did not apparently feel 
embarrassment at alternating between official service in the 


State Department and bitterly partisan attacks on American 


foreign policy, the precedent is hardly one that would appeal 
to Mr Stevenson. Moreover, there are differences of sub- 
stance between Mr Stevenson’s outlook and that of an 
influential section of his party that could easily embitter his 
relations with his Democratic colleagues. 

Mr Stevenson is concerned lest the western reaction to 
the Russian scientific achievements should appear to savour 
too greatly of sabre-rattling. While not opposed to tighten- 
ing up the military posture of Nato, he would like to see 
the alliance concentrate on new political initiatives in various 
parts of the world. Many of the Democrats who have been 
carrying on the day-by-day business of opposition prefer to 
throw more emphasis on the military shortcomings of an 
Administration headed by a military President. They are 
deeply worried by a number of unfavourable reports, some 
of them not yet made public, on the relative preparedness 
of east and west. } 

One such report was drawn up by an outside group 
called in last summer by the Office of Defence Mobilisation. 
It included such men as Mr Robert Lovett, the former 
Secretary of Defence, Mr Rowan Gaither, of the Ford 
Foundation, Mr Paul Nitze, one of the Democratic party’s 
leading experts on foreign policy, and Colonel George 
Lincoln, of West Point. After working all summer with 
the aid of about 140 scientists the group went far beyond 
its original directive, which was to examine the feasibility 
of a large-scale programme for building shelters againgt air 
attacks. It assessed Russian capabilities not merely in the 
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field of long range missiles but in every type of warfare 
and, some time before the satellites appeared in the sky, 
it completed a report that called for increased defence 
expenditure -of the order of at least $10 billion a year. 
This was to cover matters mentioned in the President’s 
recent speeches, such as the greater dispersal of the Strategic 
Air Command, and the development of anti-missile missiles 
and nuclear rockets and planes. 

But, in addition, the extra money was to support an 
expansion of the ground forces and of the airlift to carry 
them, so that the United States would have a greater range 
of choice of types of military reaction to match the variety 
of possible situations. One major distinction between 
British and American politics in recent years has been that 
progressive groups in America have tended to favour spend- 
ing more money on defence than has the Administration. 
One has to go as far to the right as Senator Ellender, the 
segregationist Democrat from Louisiana, to find anyone 
whose views on the cold war approximate to those of Mr 
Aneurin Bevan. A powerful head of steam has therefore 
been built up behind the view that the President’s military 
policies are a legitimate subject of partisan attack, using to 
the full such material as this recent unpublished report. 
And for this reason Mr Stevenson’s gesture of national con- 
solidation is not thought by everybody to be in the best 
interests of either party or nation. 


Targets for Missiles 


R LYNDON JOHNSON, the Senate majority leader, whose 
M investigation of the missiles programme opened on 
Monday, is one Democrat who is shrewd enough to see 
that an apparently non-partisan enquiry is both in the 
national interest and in the long-term interest of the Demo- 
cratic party. It looks well and, moreover, the Democrats 
share the responsibility to some extent ; they were in power 
after the war when the decision was taken to postpone work 
on missiles. Mr Nixon, the Vice President, has now made 
a useful contribution to lowering the political temperature 
by proclaiming his confidence in the committee and becom- 
ing the first Republican to point out that the decision to 
concentrate on manned bombers was a calculated military 
one, not a political choice. . 

Mr Johnson’s committee is not the first in the field. 
Another Democrat, Mr Mahon of the House sub-committee 
on defence appropriations, has already been goading the 
Defence Department to take risks, as the Russians do, and 
not wait for perfection. This week Mr McElroy, the ener- 
getic new Secretary of Defence, began to comply. Before 
the final tests are complete, he has ordered production to 
begin of both the rival intermediate range ballistic missiles, 
the air force’s Thor and the army’s Jupiter ; both will be 
needed if IRBMs are to begin flowing to Europe by late 
1958. The air force must be congratulating itself on 
already having an assembly-line in being at the Douglas 
works in California ; the Chrysler Corporation, which will 
manufacture the Jupiter, has not. All restrictions on over- 
time work on ballistic missiles—imposed to save money— 
have been rescinded ; the Polaris, the intermediate range 
ballistic missile to be Jaunched from submarines, has been 
given funds to make it operational before its original target 
date of 1961. A launching base for the Atlas, the more 
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WHO LAID THE RAILS TO U.S. MARKETS? 


European businessmen helped lay the rails to U. S. mar- 
kets. Throughout the 19th century they financed a large 
part of the American railway system as well as other 
basic industries. 

Today European businessmen are interested in reach- 
ing American markets on a greater scale than ever before, 
but there are many problems in selling products in the 
United States. 
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High-pressure 


The higher the pressure and temperature the higher the 
thermal efficiency attainable in a boiler. With thirty years’ 
experience of large power station and industrial steam 
plant, Simon-Carves have for some years been developing 
designs for extra-high-pressure forced-circulation boilers 
capable of steaming at ‘ super-critical ’ pressures, with a 
marked increase in thermal efficiency and many other 
advantages. They are now building for the Steel Company 
of Wales the first such plant in Britain, which will generate 
240,000 Ib per hour of steam at 3,300 Ib per square inch 
and 1060°F with re-heat to 840°F—the most advanced 
steam conditions ever commercially used in this country. 
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advanced of the intercontinental ballistic missiles, is to be 
built in Wyoming. 

None of these decisions represents much more than a 
speeding up of old programmes and the air of activity which 
pleases Mr Mahon may not satisfy Mr Johnson and his 
colleagues. Two of them—Senator Bridges, the influential 
Republican, and Senator Stennis, a Democrat—are already 
calling for a true “ missiles czar” and complaining that 
neither Mr Killian, the President’s new scientific adviser, 
nor Mr Holaday, the missiles chief in the Defence Depart- 
ment, have the over-riding authority which is needed to 
eliminate inter-service rivalry and emulate the Russians. 
Mr Johnson himself leans to this view, and he received 
some reinforcement from Dr Vannevar Bush, one of the two 
scientists to whom Mr Johnson, with his usual sure touch, 
gave pride of place at his hearings. Dr Bush strongly sup- 
ports the creation of a military planning board. But both 
he and Dr Teller, the “father of the hydrogen bomb,” 
warned the sub-committee that it was too late for drastic 
rearrangement of the missiles programme and attached the 
greatest urgency to the safeguarding from attack of the 
Strategic Air Force, the main defence of the United States 
for several years to come, 


End of the Spiral 


N October, for the first time in thirteen months, the 
I consumers’ price index made news: it was unchanged 
at the September level of 121.1 per cent of the base period, 
1947-1949. The Secretary of Labour and the head of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics hastened to welcome “ the end 
of the spiral.” For the first time since March, 1956, the 
automobile workers will get no quarterly wage increase to 
compensate them for a rise in the cost of living. They are 
the first of some 4 million workers to drop off the moving 
staircase carrying prices and wages up together. 

The increase in prices has been getting smaller month by 
month ; what halted it was a slight fall in transport costs 
and a larger one in the cost of food, which owed most to the 
helpful hog. Some increase is not ruled out next month, 
when the cost of living index will have to take account 
of the higher prices of the new model cars ; in October 
the 1957 vintage was being sold off cheaply. But after 
Christmas dealers wil) be giving discounts even on the new 
models and clearance sales in the shops will increase the 
downward pressure. 

It is too early, however, to prophesy any fall in the cost 
of living substantial enough to restore to workers the 3 per 
cent decline in the purchasing power of their wages during 
the past year, One 
reason is_ that, 
although the index 
was stable in 
October, everything 
except food and 
transport cost more. 
Another is stickiness 
ALL’ WHOLESALE PRICES in the wholesale 
price index. This 
index turned down 
in September, but 
one of its important 
components, the cost 
of finished con- 
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sumers’ goods, has 
refused to budge, 
although there is 


CONSUMER PRICES 
1947-49 = 100 


much idle capacity _— 
NCES 


in industries working 
for the consumer 
market. Evidently 
the economic pinch 
will have to become eal 
Sharper before 
manufacturers with ore ae 
heavy labour costs oUt saa baa - 
cut the prices of M954 1955. 1956 1987 
their goods. And 


until they do, the housewife is not likely to feel much 
benefit, for another part of the cost of living index—the 
price of services—seems steadily pointed upward. 





Oil Stays Offshore 


B* submitting an amended plea to the Supreme Court 
to include all the Gulf Coast states in the suit over 
ownership of offshore oil, the Administration has stirred up 
the muddy waters of this controversy in Texas, the one 
place where they were thought to have settled. In 1953 
Congress, reversing a previous Supreme Court decision, gave 
to the states control over all the underwater lands on the 
coastal side of their “historic boundaries.” But it left to 
the Supreme Court the tricky task of defining the precise 
location of these boundaries. Off Louisiana, the federal 
government has always maintained that the state boundary 
extends only three miles from the coastline ; the state con- 
tends that it extends for three leagues, or ten and a half 
miles. The federal government had not, until now, opposed 
the Texan claim for a 10} mile boundary, which is similar 
to Louisiana’s but based on the argument that Texas joined 
the Union by treaty and thus has a special status. Recollect- 
ing that President Eisenhower had won much support in 
Texas during his 1952 campaign by specifically endorsing 
their claim, most Texans assumed that their interpretation 
would remain unchallenged. This assumption—and Texan 
confidence in the President—has now been rudely shaken 
by the Justice Department’s claim that the boundary of 
Texas, like that of Louisiana, extends for only three miles 
Out to sea. 

These are no mere technicalities for the governments 
concerned, for on the Supreme Court’s decision depends the 
division of rich profits from offshore oil ; reserves there are 
now conservatively estimated at 6 billion barrels, about a 
fifth of proven reserves onshore. The money involved is 
much greater in Louisiana than elsewhere, for it has a wider 
and shallower continental shelf and accounts for some 90 
per cent of all offshore operations ; so far about $100 
million in fees from the disputed area off Louisiana have 
been put in escrow pending the court’s decision. In all, the 
oil companies have spent more than $1.6 billion on offshore 
operations, but so fac they have recovered only a quarter 
of this investment. 

Recognising the exceptionally high cost of underwate 
drilling, the conservation authority in Louisiana has allowed 
offshore wells to produce at a higher rate than those onshore. 
But as total demand for crude oil remains slack, and import 
controls come into effect only slowly, output from both 
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offshore and onshore wells has been severely curtailed. Since 
this lengthens still further the long period before any off- 
shore operator can hope to recoup his investment, the oil 
companies are pleading for still more favourable treatment 
for their offshore wells—and are slowing down their offshore 
drilling programmes until the outlook improves. 


A Question of Duty 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HATEVER the outcome of the Tariff Commission’s 

hearings on increased protection for lead and zinc, 
which ended early this week, they were certainly full and 
fair. Every interested party had an opportunity to present 
its views and to question witnesses—sometimes with hilari- 
ous results ; the arguments ran true to form, with each 
sectional interest asking for what would suit it best. On 
one side of the room sat Congressmen from the western 
mining states, representatives of domestic mining companies 
and of mining and smelting groups with a major interest 
in domestic ores, and of the miners’ trade unions. They 
asked for the maximum increase in tariffs permissible under 
the escape clause in the Trade Agreements Act and, as 
these would hardly be enough to help the domestic industry 
materially, some of them also asked that imports of lead 


PERMISSIBLE TARIFF INCREASES 
cents a pound 
at present maximum 
Lead 
refined a — lis 2.55 
concentrates ‘ 0.75 1.8 
Zinc 
refined 


; = —_ 0.7 Zz. 
concentrates =— bee 0.6 1 


1 
8 


and zinc should be restricted by quota to the difference 
between domestic output and domestic consumption. 

Ranged against these proposals were spokesm.n for those 
American mining and smelting companies whose main 
interest is in ores from abroad, for importing houses, con- 
suMers, Overseas mining companies—some of them Ameri- 
can owned—and mining associations in Canada, Mexico, 
Peru and Bolivia. Many of them concentrated their attack 
on import quotas, which they claimed were unworkable and 
harmful to the United States as well as to its overseas sup- 
pliers, and on the existing discrimination in the tariff against 
smelters of imported zinc concentrates. 

It is almost a foregone conclusion that the commission 
wil] recommend the maximum increase in duties—it did so 
in 1954 when the domestic mines were no more distressed 
than they are now—and that the President will agree ; but 
it is unlikely to recommend import quotas as well. As a 
result, when Congress reconvenes in January the American 
producers are expected to seek legislation which would put 
a flat duty of at least five cents a pound on both refined 
metals, whenever the average domestic market price falls 
below 17 cents for lead and 14} cents for zinc. Such prices, 
one producer admitted at the hearings, would be “ lush ” 
for the efficient mines. After holding steady at 16 cents @ 
pound for lead and 13} cents for zinc until last May, prices 
have dropped to 13} cents and 10 cents respectively, largely 
because the government is no longer taking aH the surplus 
metal into the stockpile. 
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Negroes Claim Their Seats 


WASHINGTON, DC 


+» of the most intriguing results of the “little 
elections ” which took place earlier this month was 
the choice of Representative Chudoff to be a judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas in Philadelphia. Mr Chudoff has 
had five terms in Congress, but the proportion of Negroes 
in his constituency had gone up from 47 per cent at the 
time of the 1950 census to 54 per cent with this year’s 
registration, Philadelphia being one of the few northern 
cities in which voters are registered by race. Clearly there 
was an understanding that once the coloured vote had 
passed the half-way mark, the Negroes would be entitled to 
their own Congressman, the fourth of their race in the 
House of Representatives, and that some other plum would 
be found for Mr Chudoff. 

Philadelphia will therefore join New York, Chicago and 
Detroit as a city from which the Negroes, who are flooding 
into the centre as the whites move out to the suburbs, send 
one of their number to Washington. In New York the 
boundaries were deliberately altered in 1944 in order to 
create a Negro seat in Harlem, with both parties in the state 
legislature manceuvring to get the exclusive credit for bring- 
ing this about. The Reverend Adam Powell, the histrionic 
bon viveur who has been the Negro Representative from 
Harlem since the district was created, continues to sit as a 
Democrat, although he endorsed President Eisenhower at 
the last election. The second Negro member to be elected, 
Mr Dawson, who is now chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee in the House, is an old-style political 
boss from Chicago who normally places the good of his 
party before the colour of his skin. 


in Detroit in 


UT the new pattern was set 
B 1954. A wealthy Negro undertaker, Mr Charles 


Diggs, entered the Democratic party’s primary—the 
election in which party members choose their candi- 
date—and captured the nomination from an Irishman 
who had represented the thirteenth district of Michigan 
in Congress for seven terms, but was swamped by 
the rising Negro tide. Furthermore, in last year’s Demo- 
cratic primary election there was an extremely bitter contest 
in Hamtramck, an autonomous city enclosed by Greater 
Detroit, which used to be wholly Polish in character. Mr 
Thaddeus Machrowicz, one of the three Polish Representa- 
tives from the Detroit area, only just warded off the assault 
of a coloured State Senator. As Poles move out to the 
suburbs and Negroes fill their places, his career in Congress 
seems doomed. There is some speculation that the state 
legislature in Michigan may alter the boundaries of the con- 
gressional districts in 1961 in order to prevent the Negroes 
from duplicating the feat of the Poles, who succeeded over 
a long period in appropriating half of Detroit’s six-man 
representation in Washington. Such a redistricting in 
Detroit would be designed to lump the coloured voters 
together into one, or at most two, recognised “ Negro 
seats.” 

By contrast the Negroes would stand to gain by a change 
of district boundaries in Baltimore. There the present 
boundaries prevent the considerable number of active 
coloured voters from concentrating sufficient force in any 
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But why 
‘KICK SORTER? 


Because it sorts out electrical ‘kicks’ or impulses 
according to their amplitude—more than 16,000 
of them in each of 100 channels and at speeds 
up to 1,250 pulses per second. “kick sorter” is 
the technicians’ colloquial name for a Pulse 
Height Analyser . . . one of the many items of 
nuclear equipment which we make. 





Sunvic nuclear instrumentation is being supplied 
for research reactors for A.E.L, the Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment and the West 
German government, whilst for Britain’s first 
commercial nuclear power station at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire we are producing reactor and 
heat-exchanger equipment, as well as equipment 
for monitoring activity in the circulating gas. 


For industry, generally, we are engineering com- 
plete schemes for integrated monitoring, control 
and data handling, particularly of chemical, 
refining and metal processes. 


Advances in both nuclear power and process 
control are vital to Britain’s industrial prosperity 
and in both there are already... 


plans for the future 
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one district to elect a Congressman. Since the Republican 
Governor of Maryland has been winning overwhelming 
majorities in the Negro wards of the city, it would not be 
surprising to see the Republicans seeking to repeat in Balti- 
more the creation of the Harlem district in New York. This 
would probably result in breaking the Democratic party’s 
monopoly of Negro Congressmen. Coloured voters also 
may soon make good their claims to another Congressman 
from New York City and another one from Chicago. One 
American psephologist has calculated that by 1964 Negroes 
will have netted ten seats through their determination to 
follow the tradition of successive ethnic groups by placing 
their representatives in office as soon as they have a 
numerical advantage. 


Oysters and Champagne 


AFLOAT ON THE POTOMAC 
HE Supreme Court may rule shortly on one aspect of a 
dispute between Virginia and Maryland which, in the 
words of a measure recently adopted in Maryland, has 
brought the two states “to the brink of war.” The imme- 
diate issue—whether the oysters of the Potomac River should 
be picked up with tongs or scooped up with dredges— 
might seem to be of scant interest, except to the oysters. 
But the legal question—whether a compact between two 
sovereign states, signed three years before the ratification 
of the Constitution but containing a clause to say that it is 
irrevocable, may now be repudiated unilaterally by one of 
them—lends to the quarrel the dignity of complexity 
and age. 

When, for the benefit of Lord Baltimore, King Charles I 
carved Maryland out of the territory allotted by his father 
to Virginia he displayed none too sure a grasp of American 
geography. The mess he created was only partially cleared 
up in 1877, when for the first time arbitration fixed a per- 
manent boundary between the states. It was drawn, not as 
one might expect, along the middle of the Potomac River 
but, for sufficient historical reasons, along its low water mark 
on the Virginian side. Nothing in the award, which was 
ratified by Congress, was to invalidate the compromise on 
navigation and fishing rights drawn up in George Wash- 
ington’s house in 1785, which provided for the regulation 
and policing of the fisheries to be governed for all time by 
concurrent legislation of the two states. 

This spring Governor McKeldin of Maryland, using a 
quill pen purchased especially for the occasion, signed a Bill 
unilaterally denouncing the compact of 1785. According to 
the Bill Virginian officials and citizens alike had shown 
“callous disregard ” for the rights of their neighbours, who 
by the award of 1877 were the sole owners of the river bed. 
Cold war had given way to hot war as unsporting Virginian 
fishermen, caught using dredges instead of tongs, opened 
fire on Maryland’s patrol boats and with an insolent display 
of technological superiority took off at speeds that could 
not be matched. When Maryland had sent a plane to recon- 
noitre, Virginians had greeted it with a rifle burst. 


ECENTLY the two Governors, flanked by representatives 
R of their two legislatures, held a “ summit meeting ” 
to seek a compromise over “the oyster war” and other 
outstanding issues. Total deadlock ensued, except on one 
matter which stems directly from the award of 1877. Just 
off the Virginian bank of the Potomac, less than thirty 
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miles from Washington, a gambling ship is anchored, which 
the two Governors agreed to deplore, although they could 
do nothing about it. This ship constitutes a floating threat 
to the morals of Virginia, not to mention those of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Both forbid gambling and Virginia only 
permits alcohol to be bought by the bottle from state liquor 
stores. In Maryland permission to sell liquor by the drink 
and to install the minor gambling devices known as “ fruit 
machines ” or “ one-armed bandits” is by county option. 

It is through this legal loophole that Mr Carl Hill, a 
lawyer with a background in the nightclub business, has 
steered the SS Tolchester. It is moored below the low- 
water mark and therefore in Maryland, opposite one of the 
four counties which permit gambling and drinking. The 
ship, which is open all round the clock, has one deck com- 
pletely banked with rows of slot machines at which elderly 
ladies work away all day as if they were on an assembly 
line. On the upper decks, on which a notice reminds patrons 
that ties and jackets must be worn at all times, there is a 
first-class restaurant, six bars and, during the season, a 
dance orchestra playing. But this is only the beginning. At 
the top of a cliff, Mr Hill plans a twelve-storey hotel which 
will be the centrepiece of a whole community that will 
cater for the specialised needs of the business expense 
account. There will be 120 cottages, convention halls, a 
shopping centre, a nine-hole golf course, three swimming 
pools, a yacht club, a year-round ski jump with manu- 
factured snow and a television and radio station. 

Apart from the politicians and diplomats and local Vir- 
ginians groaning under puritanical laws whom Mr Hill is 
hoping to tempt out for a whiff of high life, his main pur- 
pose is to provide a site for business conventions and a 
health centre for ailing businessmen. In the hope of saving 
them from ulcers, more and more companies are sending 
their top executives off every few months to be toned up. 
Mr_ Hill plans to equip his health centre with a complete 
staff of doctors, nurses and masseuses. And if anyone is 
itching for a drink, all he will have to do five years from 
now, if Mr Hill’s dream comes true, is to step on an escala- 
tor in the hotel in Virginia and move down a glass tube into 
a plastic-enclosed “ tear-drop” cocktail lounge suspended 
from steel girders ninety feet over the Potomac. It will, of 
course, be in Maryland. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Only three officials—Mr Eisenhower, Mr Nixon, and Mr 
Dulles—were allowed to exchange gifts with the King of 
Morocco during his visit. Recently an officer of the State 
Department had to be reprimanded for permitting his wife 
to accept a car from King Saud, and even Mrs Eisenhower 
has been criticised for accepting beaver skins for a coat to 
provide needed publicity for trappers in, Maine. But the 
controversy has at least given the State Department an 
opportunity of asking Congress what it should do with a 
warehouseful of gifts which scrupulous officials have handed 
over during the last forty years. 


* * * 


Taxpayers who enjoy large expense accounts will have 
to draw attention to themselves in future. The total must 
be entered on the first page of the income tax return, so 
that the tax collector can spot those which merit the most 
careful scrutiny. 








Amman 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S visit to Amman draws attention to 

the renewed excitement on the border between Israel 
and Jordan. The fact that the secretary-general of the 
United Nations is visiting the scene of tension does not 
necessarily mean that the situation has become dangerous. 
It is inconceivable that the government of Jordan should 
be planning a major stroke against Israel, nor is there any 
sign that the Israelis are spoiling for a fight. Indeed, the 
crisis has an artificial air. Like the autumn crisis in Syria, 
it is concerned less with developments in the crisis area than 
with the clash of wider interests. Threatened by Egyptian 
word warfare, the Amman government feels compelled to 
shake its fists at the Israelis in order to convince Arab 
opinion in Jordan and ‘outside of its devotion to the Arab 
cause. But in defending themselves thus obliquely against 
Egyptian charges, the Jordanians have manoeuvred them- 
selves into a difficult position. 

The immediate cause of the flare-up—disregarding minor 
incidents—was the refusal of the Jordamian authorities to 
allow the passage of a convoy from the Jewish half of 
Jerusalem to the Hadassah Hospital on Mount Scopus—the 
Jewish enclave in Jordanian territory east of the city. The 
authorities justified theis action on the ground that the 
convoy was carrying fuel destined for military ends, namely, 
in order to work the rock-drilling equipment used for forti- 
fication. In presenting their case to the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organisation, the Jordanians asked 
Colonel Leary, its acting head in the absence of General 
Burns on Unef duty, to inspect the hospital area for evidence 
of military activity. The Jordanians refused to accept 
Colonel Leary’s findings in favour of the Jews and specific- 
ally accused him of having failed to conduct a proper search 
of the hospital area. It is said here that he was taken there 
by night, shown an electric power plant and oil-fired laundry, 
and then asked to leave. As a result, the Amman govern- 
ment informed the secretary-general of the United Nations 
that it had lost confidence in Colonel Leary’s impartiality 
and refused to recognise his further competence as acting 
head of the Truce Supervision Organisation. 

In suggesting direct talks to break the deadlock, Mr 
Hammarskjéld reiterated his confidence in Colonel Leary. 
But the incident has beén given the fullest publicity in 
Jordan and it will be difficult for the government to back 
down without something to show for its action. Samir el 
Rifai, the Jordanian foreign minister, said on Tuesday that 
he hoped Mr.Hammarskjéld would make a personal inspec- 
tion of the situation on Mount Scopus. If such an inspec- 
tion vindicated the Jordanian complaint, Colonel Leary 
would probably be the chief sufferer. But if the result were 
negative, the Jordanian government would be confronted 
with the painful choice of either rejecting Mr Hammar- 
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skj6ld’s findings or swallowing its own complaint against 
Colonel Leary. It is said that the secretary-general will visit 
“other capitals in the area.” The Jordanian government 
hopes that whatever the result of his mission to Amman he 
will use his influence in Cairo and Damascus to prevent 
propagandist exploitation of the outcome. 

From the Jordanian point of view, it is a pity that the 
crisis in the Jerusalem area has broken out just when the 
Egyptian propaganda onslaught seems to have spent 
itself without noticeably shaking the Amman government. 
Indeed, there is general agreement that the King himself 
has emerged from the struggle with increased stature, having 
stood up to President Nasser manfully and firmly repressed 
the political intrigue threatening to create rifts in the admin- 
istration. The failure of Egyptian propaganda in this 
instance is due partly to its having over-reached itself by 
broadcasting patent untruths and partly to counter-measures. 
Radio sets in public places, for instance, have been severely 
discouraged from tuning in to Cairo, and in addition 
Egyptian broadcasts have been jammed on the medium 
wave. Thus, those sufficiently curious or determined have 
had to seek out Cairo news privately on short wave. The 
decisive factor, however, has without doubt been rule by 
martial law. Incitement to violence is not seductive when 
those called upon to act are confronted by ubiquitous army 
and police patrols, eager to assert their authority. 

It is now more than seven months since martial law was 
imposed and the resultant prolonged lulls have led to a 
revival of economic activity. While uncertainties regarding 
internal and external security have inevitably slowed down 
the movement of persons and goods, there is every reason 
to believe that this year’s results will show a slight improve- 
ment on those of 1956. Customs returns show that exports 
and re-exports for the first nine months of this year were 
about 4.6 million dinars, compared with a corresponding 
figure of 5.5 million for the whole of last year. The bulk ot 
it is accounted for by agricultural products and phosphates. 
Imports are also likely to show an advance on last year. The 
most notable sign of business progress is the resumption of 
the building boom—admittedly stronger in Amman than 
in the still nervous cities of the west bank—with the result 
that there is more employment and a higher turnover for 
poor men’s goods. 

The government’s financial position still requires buttres- 
sing by foreign aid on a massive scale. It seems most likely 
that Jordan will receive more direct foreign aid this year 
than ever before. Apart from the promised American arms, 
of which rather more than half have already been delivered, 
Jordan will receive at least $20 million this year from the 
United States for general purposes. The only limitations 
are those imposed as a general rule by the Mutual Security 
Act, the most important being a veto on the purchase of 
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goods from the iron curtain countries and on repayment of 
the government debt. From these $20 million, $13 million 
has already been paid and nearly exhausted ; a further 
payment of $3 or $4 million is expected before the end of 
the year. In addition, a second half-yearly instalment of 
Saudi aid amounting to £2.5 million has been notified to 
the Jordanian government, though for technical reasons the 
payment has not yet actually been made. There is every 
reason to believe that the money will be forthcoming soon. 

It is now certain that the Point Four programme will fall 
far short of the expenditure figure of $8 million envisaged 
last year Owing to the political turmoil of the past thirteen 
months. Throughout the acute stage of the Suez crisis most 
of the Point Four personnel were evacuated to Beirut and 
the local office was maintained by a skeleton staff on a very 
reduced scale. Total expenditure is therefore unlikely to 
top $4 million—about half the original estimate. More help 
for development projects is also expected from Britain, 
since the British Government has agreed, subject to parlia- 
mentary approval, to give an interest-free loan of £1,300,000 
sterling. This was originally promised before the termina- 
tion of the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. The British Government 
is now awaiting detailed Jordanian proposals for the expen- 
diture of this sum. Unofficially it is known that it will be 
devoted to the extension of the port of Aqaba and the desert 
road, and it is expected that at least £500,000 will be made 
available before the end of the current financial year. 

These figures show that Jordan still has very far to go 
before it can even think of achieving self-sufficiency. The 
World Bank mission estimated that a development pro- 
gramme of £40 million sterling could make the country self- 
supporting except in the fields of defence and the upkeep 
of the Palestinian refugees. Both reservations are huge in 
relation to Jordan’s resources. Defence expenditure accounts 
for about 60 per cent of the total budget, while relief and 
rehabilitation of the refugees maintained by UNRWA 
would amount at the present rate to about half. It is small 
wonder that many Jordanians are beginning to regret the 
termination of the British treaty, which at least assured them 
of a steady income known in advance and regularly paid. 


Morocco’s Troubled South 


EPORTS differ about the size of the skirmishes now being 
fought between Spaniards and Moroccans on the 
desert coast of west Africa. But of one point there is no 
doubt at all: both sides have an ulterior motive for doing 
what they are doing, the Moroccan Army of Liberation for 
making trouble just now, the Spaniards for sending 
reinforcements to Ifni and the Rio de Oro. The Moroccan 
extremist press has claimed that the enclave of Ifni has 
been captured. The War Ministry in Madrid said on 
Wednesday that the Spanish forces lost five killed and 35 
wounded, and the other side suffered 100 casualties, when 
inregulars “ supported by foreign elements ” attacked the 
arms dump at Sidi Ifni, Spanish naval and military 
teinforcements have reached both Ifni and the Spanish 
Sahara ; some 1,500 soldiers of the Foreign Legion, sup- 
ported by antiquated Heinkels and Messerschmitts, were in 
Operation on the southern borders of Morocco ; and cruisers 
and destroyers took a hand. 
From the Moroccan angle, the moment is awkward 
because the attacks are not being made by regular troops of 
the Moroccan government, but by a freelance force that 
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has some political significance. It will be remembered 
that, while part of the Moroccan Liberation Army originally 
formed to fight the French agreed to incorporation in the 
Royal Moroccan army, another part preferred to hive off 
and disappear into remote areas. One fairly large contingent, 
well armed and quite well led, repaired to the Wadi Draa— 
the border between what used to be the French Zone and 
what is still, de facto, a Spanish zone of southern Morocco 
—and from there began to harry Spanish posts to the south 
and north. This harrying developed into full-scale raids 
just when the Sultan was about to leave for America. It 
cannot have been welcome news to him. He could not 
relish the task of preaching moderate views on Algeria at a 
moment when his own free-lance nationalists were making 
an armed onslaught on a western foothold in Africa. Indeed, 
the extreme nationalists know this well, and no doubt chose 
their moment in order to remind him that they ride him 
on a curb and do not 
necessarily hold with 
his liking for compro- 
mise with western 
Europe. 
The Spaniards, too, 
3] have an ulterior mo- 
MOROCCO | tive for hanging on to 
i at least an enclave 
(Ifni) if not also a 
dependency (the two 
desert territories of 
Saguia e]) Hamra and 
Rio de Oro) that have 
no commercial signi- 
ficance, no known 
hidden _ treasure 
(though, as always, 
there is talk of oil) 
and only their 
slender _ strategic 
value vis-d-vis the 
Canary Islands to 
recommend them. On the surface, it would seem that the 
friendly Morocco that was won by the quick surrender 
of Tetuan and the Spanish Zone in the north last year 
would not be worth alienating by clinging to much less 
valuable possessions in the south. The key to the puzzle 
is that Madrid, though as anxious as ever to play the role 
of Arab champion, also attaches immense importance to 
retaining two ancient Spanish possessions in Africa—the 
presidios of Ceuta and Melilla, which are—as the result 
of ownership since 1581 and 1497 respectively—Spanish 
towns on the African shore. Were Ifni to go, the presidios 
too might be threatened. And to them and their eighty 
per cent Spanish populations, Spain is wedded by blood, 
tradition and honour. It is doubtful if even the Caudillo 
could avoid an immediate army rising if he gave up these 
historic possessons. 
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The conflicting claims in the south vary in legal strength 
from one patch of desert to another. Believing Ifni to be 
their old eighteenth century foothold of Santa Cruz, the 
Spaniards acquired it as a “perpetual concession” for 
fishing purposes by a treaty of 1860. Its border was 


delimited by a treaty with the French in 1912, but the 
Spaniards did not occupy it administratively till 1934, the 
year in which France at long last “ pacified” southern 
Morocco, It now boasts a population of 39,000, of whom 
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about 4,000 are Spaniards. To the south of the Draa lies 
an area to which the Moroccan claim is much more sub- 
stantial—a Spanish zone which is sovereign Moroccan 
territory and lies between the Draa and the 27° 40’ north 
parallel. By the terms of the schedule attached to the 
Spanish-Moroccan agreement of April 7, 1956, the “ powers 
previously exercised by the Spanish authorities in Morocco ” 
were to be “transferred to the Moroccan government.” 
It will be remembered that the Caudillo at once gracefully 
and hurriedly handed over the well-known northern 
Spanish zone, of which Tetuan was the capital ; not so the 
desert, forgotten, southern one. 

Rabat announced in October that the handing over of 
“southern territories”? was imminent, but on November 
roth the Moroccan foreign minister, Ahmed Balafrej, told 
the Moroccan National Assembly that “the conditions 
imposed (by the Spaniards) for the return of the Moroccan 
zones still dependent on them appear unacceptable to us.” 
(It will be noted that he used the plural.) Since then there 
has been no talk of cession ; indeed, Tantan and Villa Bens, 
both in the zone, are two of the outposts the’ Moroccan 
Liberation Army attacked last week. Madrid has even 
denied the existence of a southern Spanish zone in Morocco 3; 
evidently it has been holding out for a formal Moroccan 
pledge that there would be no more territorial claims if this 
one were granted. 

A study of the map shows why Spain is now inclining 
to combine with France in curbing Moroccan territorial 
ambitions. The Moroccan extremists, speaking through 
the mouth of Sidi Allal el Fassi, want not only the Spanish 
southern zone, Ifni, and Rio de Oro, but much of 
Mauretania in French West Africa as well. It is their 
newspaper, El Alam of Rabat, that is making the biggest 
claims about Spanish provocation and Moroccan military 
success ; but the Moroccan foreign ministry has been 
acknowledging El Alam’s statements as its own. It is known 
that when the Spanish foreign minister, Senor Castiella, met 
M. Maurice Faure at San Sebastian in August, they agreed 
to work together to block any further Moroccan territorial 
claims. Spain’s relations with France have become better 
than for 20 years. 

This alignment with France is causing Spain to renew 
the balancing act that it contrived during the war. It 
professes—and probably has—a sympathetic understanding 
of Arab claims in the United Nations ; and the series of 
Arab and Moslem visitors to Spain over the last months 
have pressed General Franco to represent them. But Senor 
Castiella is known to be opposed to antagonising the West 
by championing unpalatable Arab causes. 

The sudden official visit of Mr Mahmoud Fawzi, the 
foreign minister of Egypt, who followed the Kings of Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan and the President of Lebanon, 
caused the Spanish government to grab for a spare parasol 
in order to keep aloft. It is understood—subject to the 
usual automatic denial from the Spanish Foreign Office— 
that Mr Fawzi came with specific proposals. He asked 
Spain to support the Arab block in the United Nations 
during the coming debate on the Algerian question. In 
return he promised that Egypt would vote for Spain to be 
seated on the Security Council. Both offer and promise 
were rejected. Fawzi left, with his smile wearing a little 
thin, for the usual tour of Andalusia and its Arab 
monuments. 

Spain has reached the middle of the tightrope, and is 
stepping delicately forward. It wants the prestige of being 
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the spokesman of the Arab countries. It wants approval and 
sympathy from the West after the long absurd years of 
ostracism. Will the Caudillo and his ministers get to the 
end of the tightrope, or take a spill? The extraordinary 
reticence of the Spanish government and press about the 
desert fighting is easy to understand, 


As a Matter of Face 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


N spite of some contradictions in the testimony of pros:- 
[ cution witnesses, the essential facts of the Girard casz 
were never really in dispute. “ Specialist Third Class” 
William Sylvester Girard, a 22-year-old American soldizr 
with a low IQ but a record of good marksmanship, hit 
and killed a Japanese woman on a firing-range during a 
break in a military manoeuvre. The storm that blew up 
in America over the case had nothing to do with Private 
Girard’s guilt or innocence, but was concerned with whether 
he was technically on or off duty at the time of the shooting, 
and therefore whether he should be tried by Americana 
court-martial or by a Japanese court. Thus, in both the 
United States and in Japan, it became a matter not of fact 
but of face. How, in the light of the sentence of three years’ 
imprisonment suspended for four years that has been passed 
by the Japanese court, has the delicate question of face 
been decided : whose face is the redder ? 

The Japanese government, prodded hard by the Socialisis, 
fought for and secured jurisdiction. The American govera- 
ment conceded it, but not until American courts had heard 
argument from those who volubly denounced the govern- 
ment’s concession. It would thus seem that both countries 
managed to save face. But there is now widespread dis- 
satisfaction in Japan with the verdict and sentence passed 
by the Japanese court. It is felt that Private Girard has got 
off virtually scot-free, and that therefore Japan, despite 
having secured jurisdiction, has in fact knuckled under to 
the United. States. The Yomiuri Shimbun probably 
reflected Japanese sentiment accurately when it wrote: 

Lying dormant throughout the whole case has been the 

feeling that a Japanese was not recognised as a human 

being: that there has been an element of contempt for the 

Japanese as a race, . . . It would have been desirable to 

carry out the sentence . . . so that American soldiers in 

Japan might have been taught a lesson. 


But even this does not quite go to the root of the matter. 
Private Girard was tried by three judges but without a jury, 
according to Japanese practice. In his long and carefully 
considered judgment, the senior judge made some com- 
ments which may well turn out to have an important bear- 
ing on the all-important question of “face.” The judge 
wasted no tears on the Japanese “ brass-pickers”” who 
invaded the firing range that the American military were 
using. He accused them of doing so “for the sake of 
greed,” and of being “ undisciplined.” He further chided 
the American military authorities for showing “ practically 
no concern” over this state of affairs, which resulted, he 
said, in soldiers and brass-pickers becoming “ familiar 
beyond the bounds of moderation.” Describing Girard as 
“a simple, immature soldier,” the judge pointed out that, 
as a mere private, he should not have been in possession 
of a rifle with a grenade-launcher attached to it, in the first 
place, and that he had been given such a rifle by one of his 
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How economical is 


Ty 


YOUR transport? 


With co-operation, wise 
planning and reliable, 
efficient transport, ; 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES /~ 
help you to keep 


down costs. 


RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 
"Rae form a very important item im a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economic: al adv: antages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 


Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 


Precautions: No practical security measure is over- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain — ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 


All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 

Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 


Most suitable 

vehicle. This articu- 
lated vehicle carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 
the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 


Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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“Memory Dial” Calculator 
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Final net totals arrived at 
with only one handling 
of the figures! 


The Burroughs Memory Dial Calculator has two answer 
dials—you calculate in the front dials and accumulate totals 
in the rear dials. With these Duplex features and live key 
action you get figure production no other calculator can 
equal. Direct subtraction of single items or totalled-up de- 
ductions is easy—you simply press the subtract bar. The 
amounts are instantly subtracted from the gross total in the 
rear dials. 

All Burroughs Calculators have rubber shock mounts 
which give quiet cushioned operation, and the new colour 
scheme—amber grey and brown—is pleasing and blends 
easily into any office decoration scheme. 

95% of business figuring involves adding, multiplying, 
subtracting—with a large volume of figures. You need 


speed and exactness on all this figuring and Burroughs 
Calculators are unequalled. 

Get in touch with your local Burroughs branch office or 
write direct to Head Office for more information about 
these machines. Our address is : Burroughs Adding Machine 
Ltd., 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


¢:jurroughs 


The most experienced manufacturers of Adding, Calculating, 
Accounting, Typewriter-Accounting, Statistical and Microfilm 
Equipment. Factories; Nottingham— Strathleven. 
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superior officers. This, said the judge, “ caused Girard to 
give way toa childish whim.” Private Girard had evidently 
not intended to kill Mrs Naka Sakai, but in firing at her he 
had been “ satisfying a momentary caprice.” 

In Japanese ears, the key-words in this catalogue of every- 
one’s sins of commission and omission are “ undisciplined,” 
“ moderation,” “ whim” and.“ caprice.” What the judge 
was in effect saying was that things had got out of hand, 
that American military authorities, who ought to have known 
better, were as much to blame as the brass-pickers, who 
were only rabbie, that the highly prized (if seldom practised) 
Japanese virtue of “ moderation ” was violated, and finally 
that Private Girard had committed the unforgivable sin in 
Japanese eyes of yielding to a caprice, but that he had done 
so because he was so simple-minded as to be scarcely held 
strictly accountable for his actions. 

All this may well be quite in accordance with the facts. 
But unfortunately the effect that the catalogue is likely 
to have on the Japanese mind is to conjure up mental 
pictures of over-democratic American military officers 
slackly permitting their men, who apparently include near- 
morons, to mingle familiarly with and finally shoot at a 
lot of low-class Japanese. Private Girard’s marriage to the 

Japanese girl with whom he had been “shacked up” is 
' more likely to heighten than diminish this impression. 

The effect is likely to be the same whether the Japanese 
concerned are politically conservative or politically left. 
For the conservatives will compare American behaviour 
unfavourably with how the Imperial Army would have 
behaved in similar circumstances ; while the left-wingers 
will reflect that an American GI shot a poor Japanese 
woman to satisfy “a momentary caprice.” Another irritating 
factor is the strong Japanese belief that Japan after al] gave 
in to some highly vocal Americans, in America, who behaved 
throughout the case very like an angry, spoiled, rich child. 
In the upshot, both the Japanese and American govern- 
ments have lost face, and the Japanese Socialists’ atiacks 
on the existence of American bases and American soldiers 
in Japan have received some useful ammunition. 


POLAND REVISITED—Il 


Oder and Neisse 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


TRAVELLER from Katowice to Breslau will not notice 
A when he crosses the prewar frontier. The line 
dividing the two parts of Upper Silesia was an artificial one. 
On both sides of it high chimneys belch their smoke to the 
dark sky ; this is the densely populated land of mines and 
foundries. The landscape changes when the road leaves 
the industrial area and enters the agricultural area of Opole 
(Oppeln). But only in Breslau, with its ancient churches 
and medieval Ring, does he feel the sense of German history. 
Even then, the speech he hears around him reminds him at 
once that German Silesia is history, and past. The accents 
of every Polish region intermingle, with the sing-song speech 
of refugees from eastern territories, now belonging to Russia, 
predominant. 

The shift of population has been tremendous. There 
are now some seven million people in Poland’s western 
\erritories and very few pure Germans have stayed bebind. 
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On the other hand, about one million is probably accounted 
for by the so-called “ autochthons,” Poles who have lived 
here for ages working on the land and who in conversation 
can switch at ease from an attractively archaic Polish into 
most fluent German. When the Polish thaw made emigra- 
tion again possible, some of these “ autochthons ” joined 
the queue. But the problem is not a serious one. Peasants 
do not like to leave their land and the towns are almost 
exclusively inhabited by newcomers from prewar Poland. 
Most of the applicants for emigration were old-age pen- 
sioners hoping for a better deal, dispossessed owners of 
small factories or shops, people with families in west Ger- 
many, or young men in search of adventure and a higher 
standard of life. 

While this trickle of emigrants does not alarm them, the 
Polish authorities are clearly perturbed by the western 
refusal to recognise 
the Oder-Neisse fron- 
tier as permanent. 
Uncertainty is con- 
tagious and unsett- 
ling. 

In a small village 
near Opole, a former 
corporal of the Wehr- 
macht closed a heated 
discussion on the sub- 
ject bluntly: “I 
don’t care whether 
this land is Polish, 
German, Chinese or 
Korean, but let it be 
fixed so that nobody 
AM | can interfere with my 

title deeds.” Not 
many people were as cosmopolitan in their outlook, but most 
seemed to share the fear that they might on day become 
pawns in some diplomatic game. And this mood has practi- 
ca] consequences. The western territories, for instance, have 
been least affected by the enthusiasm for private building 
which has been sweeping through the rest of Poland. 
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AJl along the northward journey from Katowice through 
Breslau to the Baltic port of Stettin, with its old and 
sprawling harbour, party functionaries and civil servants 
were astonishingly free in admitting past mistakes. They 
readily agreed that much more could have been done to 
rebuild the big towns and remove the marks of the war. 
They added candidly that small towns have been neglected 
even more, so that the customary links between the cities 
and the countryside have been weakened to the detriment 
of both ; that the drive to improve agricultural standards 
in Poland’s backward areas was partly carried out at the 
expense of the formerly German districts where the farms 
were in general more advanced and better-equipped ; and 
so on. But these admissions were not made in a spirit 
of pessimism ; they sounded more like resolutions for the 
future, which are accompanied by vast plans of reconstruc- 
tion and expansion in industry and agriculture. There is 
nothing provisional in this outlook. 


Piecing together various arguments one gets a twofold 
Polish case in support of the Oder-Neisse line. The mass 
expulsion of Germans after the war—it is argued—may or 
may not have been justified by previous Polish sufferings 
and German atrocities. This is debatable, but it also has 
become irrelevant. To shift the frontier back would involve - 
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a new exodus for millions of people—an upheaval which can 
now be envisaged only in terms of a nuclear war. There is 
an economic argument, too. For a reunited Germany the 
lost territories would be of secondary importance ; for 
Poland they are economically vital. The new lands are a 
third of the country in area; they account for about a 
quarter of its population and for roughly the same propor- 
tion of its national income. The rich resources of coal 
(including the coking variety), zinc and lead, and the engi- 
neering, chemical and other works, now form an integral 
part of Polish industry and trade ; in the Breslau engineering 
works we saw railway carriages earmarked for India, while 
in Stettin a ship was being launched for Egypt. 

Against this background, Polish sensitivity to any western 
comment on the Oder-Neisse line is understandable 
Indeed, the last twelve months can be described as a period 
of mutual misunderstandings and resulting disappointments 
in the relations between Poland and the West. When Mr 
Khrushchev and his colleagues flew back to Moscow after 
the dramatic October meeting last year, most Poles waited 
for President Eisenhower’s manna and took the mere back- 
ing of frontiers for granted. On the other hand, many 
people in the West expected that Mr Gomulka would 
rapidly dismantle the communist dictatorship and take his 
country outside the Soviet orbit. But Marshal Tito was the 
only statesman outside the Soviet block to underwrite the 
Polish frontiers and although Polish trade missions did not 
come back empty-handed from their trips to the West, the 
credits they got did not come up to expectations. At the 
same time, Mr Gomulka is now reasserting Poland’s allegi- 
ance to the communist block and tightening the apparatus 
of dictatorship. The illusions have been pricked. In the 
new, more sober, atmosphere, the western governments have 
to determine their attitudes towards the two key questions 
around which Poland’s relations with the non-communist 
world will inevitably revolve. 


* 


The Oder-Neisse territories are the first of these ques- 


tions. The present frontier, the Poles argue, cannot be 
changed without war ; presumably, then, it is not going to 
be changed ; but it is still important to relieve the inhabi- 
tants of the uncertainty that troubles them. Why should 
not the American, British, and French governments recog- 
nise the Oder-Neisse line as the permanent frontier and urge 
Bonn to do the same ? The Poles have no price to offer for 
“this western concession ; they neither would, nor could, 
offer to change their alliance. But, they say, the recogni- 
tion of the Oder-Neisse frontier would contribute to the 
“ easing of tension,” that shadowy goal about which so much 
is said and so little done, in eastern Europe. 

Poland’s other request from the West is for credits to 
revive its economy, which, as industrialisation progresses, 
becomes increasingly dependent on imported raw materials. 
Credits are sought for investment and for the improvement 
of standards of consumption. To the extent that they are 
granted, the Polish government may feel itself better able 
to use persuasion rather than coercion in disciplining the 
workers or getting surpluses out of the peasants. Indirectly, 
therefore, the credits will also influence the degree to which 
Poland will keep some of the liberties which have made it 
into a relatively attractive and exceptional part of eastern 
Europe since the upheaval of a year ago. 


(Previous articles appeared on 
October 26th and November 24th) 
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Italy’s German Problem’ 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


RESIDENT HEUSS of Germany began his official visit to 
Rome just over twelve hours before it was announced 
that the Italians intended to buy a nuclear power station 
from Britain. The timing was purely coincidental, but if 
considered in a wider context than the events of a single 
week, the coincidence is instructive. The British reactor 
is for northern Italy ; it will feed the Milan grid from a 
site close to Lake Maggiore. As soon as the round of 
engagements in Rome was over, President Heuss went off 
to the south to look at one feature of southern life that is 
not undeveloped, the archeology. The Italians un- 
doubtedly hoped that he would see beyond the ancient 
ruins at Paestum and personal memories in Naples and 
grasp their point about the need for more foreign capital 
to help forward the plans for bringing industry to the 
south. Some Italians, however, although they acknowledge 
that German help, and particularly German investment, are 
useful, are uneasily aware that their economy is weighted, 
too much so for some minds, towards west Germany. 
The Federal Republic is Italy’s best customer ; and after 
the United States it is the biggest single exporter, in value 
of goods, to Italy. In terms of total trade, France comes 
third, followed by Britain. 

The first six weeks of next year will bring two new 
factors into Italian economic life. The first will be the 
coming into force of the common market, or at least of 
its first phase ; the second is that on February roth all 
remaining tariffs protecting Italian steel products against 
imports from other countries belonging to the European 
Coal and Steel Community will be abolished. The gteel 
industry is not altogether confident that it will be able to 
withstand undiluted competition, particularly from west 
Germany. In the economic field there seems to be an 
inevitable attraction towards the Federal Republic and an 
involuntary revulsion caused by the fear of domination. 

It is to the French rather than the Germans that the 
Italians instinctively look for their closest partner on the 
European continent. They were following this instinct 
when, out of deference to French wishes, they refused to 
meet the Tunisian request for arms. But sentiment will 
hardly survive economic reality and some Italians are begin- 
ning to realise that it is to the Germans that they will have 
to turn more and more in the future. They argue that this 
shift in what is felt to be a natural alignment could be 
avoided if the British Government made up its mind to 
form attachments to Italy at least as close as those already 
binding Britain and France. 

The week’s events have illuminated the position without 
much changing it. Britain has made history by becoming 
the first country to sell a nuclear power station abroad and 
Italy, as purchaser, shares some of the achievement. But 
according to present plans the next reactor will be bought 
in the United States ; and the Germans have refused to 
give any undertaking to provide capital for the south. Dr 
Manfred Klaiber, the west German ambassador, has said 
that Italy’s own efforts to take industry to the south are 
being followed “ with sympathy ” in the Federal Republic. 
He added that as west Germany becomes more and more 
an exporter of capital, private investors will take an increas- 


‘ing interest in Italy. As things are going now, it is all, he 


implied, a matter of time. 
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For the next hundred years at 
least, Britain’s new coal industry 
must bear the brunt of the most 
formidable economic challenge in 
our island’s history. If Britain is to 
flourish in the world’s markets, her 
industries must be able to call on 
more and more power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilar- 
ating challenge to ambitious men 
in Britain’s new coal industry. 
Already these men are under- 
taking vast new schemes of recon- 
struction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology con- 
tinues to take tremendous strides. 
Because of them, long-term pro- 
grammes of mechanisation are 
being skilfully implemented. 
Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineer- 
ing are being put to the winning 
of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate 
in having such men. But it still 
needs more of them. And it needs 
them now... 


Yes, and for 























own story. 


The material future of Britain 
depends so much on coal. . . and 
on the success of the nation’s 
new coal industry. As Britain’s 
need for coal increases every 
year, so does the need for men 
ambitious to be mining engin- 
eers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up 
to the job. Good money. Excel- 
lent prospects. A fascinating 
variety of problems. And the 
knowledge that this is one of the 
most important jobs in Britain. 
University Scholarships More 
highly-trained mining and other 
engineers will be needed. The 
National Coal Board offers up to 
a hundred University Scholar- 
ships a year: most are for 
Mining Engineering, but some 
are given in Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Chemical Engineering 
and Fuel Technology. 
Practical Training The Coal 
Board runs two- or three-year 
courses of Management Training 


100 years to come 


JOB: Colliery Manager - 
First Class t 
Certificate of 
Competency 
granted bythe 
Ministry of Power * 
SERVICE: 9 years 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—£2,100 
AGE: 32 3 
PROSPECTS: Excellent 
These few facts about one typical young 
man in today’s coal industry tell their 
¢ is a good mining engineer 
and an intelligent and ambitious man. 
He is typical of hundreds. He is rising 
fast in a big, vitally important, infinitely 
varied industry, which 
his like an outstanding future. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


offers him and ; 


for those who have qualified— 
either through university or 
through part-time study at a 
technical college. Each trainee 
has a course mapped out for him 
personally and a senior engineer 
gives him individual supervision. 
On the mining engineering side 
there is a good chance of 
becoming, between the ages of 
26 and 30, a colliery manager 
with a salary in the range of 
£1,400 to £2,100. 


Other Technical Careers There 
are also good prospects in 
Mining Surveying, Civil Engin- 
eering and in the Carbonisation 
Department. 


Scientists Graduate scientists in 
physics and chemistry are needed 
for urgent and important research 
and for scientific control work. 


Other Careers Young men and 
women of high educational stand- 
ard are needed, too, in such fields 
as marketing, purchasing, finance, 
staff and industrial relations. 


Write today for detailed information to 
THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, 
NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle upon Tyne, Sheffield, 
Manchester, Nottingham, Dudley, Cardiff, Dover. 
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BARCLAYS BANK 
eh Re (FRANCE) 


An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited 


Chief Office in France: 
33 rue du Quartre Septembre, Paris 


Other branches: 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, CANNES, 
HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, NICE AND ROUEN: 
MONTE CARLO: ALGIERS AND ORAN 


Head Office: 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 








Australia’s economy moves irresistibly forward along the paths of 
industrial expansion; for some time the value of manufactures has exceeded 


Au str al i ad n that of primary products. 


The Bank of New South Wales, which has been the leading Australian Bank 
] n d u st ry since 1817, has developed and expanded its services to meet the needs of all 
its many customers in primary production, commerce and industry. 
Any British industrialist or manufacturer wishing to take advantage of 


on the move the opportunities in Australia today, would be well advised to write for our 


booklet ‘‘ESTABLISHING A BUSINESS IN AUSTRALIA’’ to:— 


ae Bt he Es sal ~ oe 
ANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 
Main London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2 Manager: D. J. M FRAZER 


(Incorporated in Australia with Limited Liability) 


ALL OVER AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
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with the death of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer. The 
financial empire that this shy, gracious, tough old 
gentleman has left is of three large parts. One raises 
just over half Rhodesia’s copper. Another constitutes 
much the biggest group in South African gold. The 
third dominates the world’s diamonds, selling over 80 
per cent of total production. Diamonds were Sir Ernest’s 
special interest. ‘“ Diamonds talk to me,” he once said, 
“as a work of art talks to a painter.” And it was his 
hand that guided the diamond side of the enterprise 
until this week. The Diamond Corporation was his 
unique creation and by it he raised the industry out of 
the deep depression of the thirties to a state of high 
prosperity. Sir Ernest bequeaths to the industry a near 
monopoly that is almost intact. But some time before 
his death there were signs that the cracks in his diamond 
ring were becoming too noticeable to be dismissed any 
longer as inconsequential. What will happen to it now ? 
Through its two sales companies which make up the 
Central Selling Organisation—Diamond Trading Com- 
pany for gems, and Industrial Distributors (Sales) for 
industrials—the Diamond Corporation controls the 
prices and sells the output of diamonds from South 
Africa, South West Africa, the Congo, Portuguese 
Africa, East Africa and part of West Africa. The Oppen- 
heimer groups hold interests of just over 50 per cent in 
the gem company and about 40 per cent in the industrial 
diamond company. In fact the Oppenheimer interests 
in these two companies somewhat exceed the con- 
tribution which the De Beers companies make to 
the supply of diamonds. All producers who sell their 
output through the Diamond Corporation get a stable 
price for the diamonds they hand in, and a reserve fund 
of £20 million stands ready to support the market if it 
falls. In the postwar years the cartel has not been 
restrictive. Helped by stockpile buying of industrial 


A N era in the diamond industry ended this week, 


WORLD 


The Diamond Ring 





diamonds and by a demand for gems as a hedge against 
inflation, its policy has been to hold prices down rather 
than force them up. Its long purse has not been used to 
hold diamonds off the market ; indeed the early postwar 
years saw huge stocks of diamonds turned into cash, 
creating the {20 million reserve—though that is not 
necessarily the last penny that the Diamond Corpora- 
tion could muster. 

What grip does this double-headed cartel hold on 
the world’s trade in diamonds ? The value of “ official ” 
sales last year is estimated at £77 million, of which 
about £74} million was sold through the Central Selling 
Organisation. Approximate figures of “ official” pro- 
duction throughout the world in 1955 and 1956 are 
set down in the accompanying table. These are indeed 
incomplete estimates. They do not include “ unofficial ” 
trade from Brazil and, of much more moment, from 
Sierra Leone. It might not be too wild to guess that the 
“ unofficial” trade in diamonds in 1956 was of the 
order of £20 million. Stricter policing may this year 
have reduced the volume of “ unofficial” trade ; but it 
is one of the several strains that threaten the ring. 

Another, for what it may prove to be worth, is a 
Russian claim about the diamond deposits in Yatutsk ; 
these, it is said, are comparable with the famous South 
African deposits and they will be used “ industrially 
as well as for providing the Soviet Union with foreign 
currency.” Here is a threat by the Russians to compete 
with the Diamond Corporation, coupled with an asser- 
tion that Russian dependence on outside sources of 
industrial diamonds will be reduced. These claims may 
be important, but the Russians have not yet shown any 
diamonds. 

The most threatening cracks in the diamond cartel’s 
armour have appeared in West Africa and in the United 
States. In Ghana, where marketing arrangements out- 
side the Central Selling Organisation have always 
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existed, native diggers in 1956 produced about 14 
million carats, most of which were sold by the African 
Diamond Winners’ Association in Accra, a marketing 
organisation for native output independent of the 
Diamond Corporation. (In addition, the Central Selling 
Organisation had one million carats to sell for Consoli- 
dated African Selection Trust and Akim Concessions). 
This “free” market outside the cartel has worked 
reasonably smoothly, but some diggers apparently 
would like to see it coupled with a return to the banking 
system in which the banks made provisional advances 
against diamonds which were then forwarded for sale 
not in the Diamond Corporation’s “sights” but in 
Hatton Garden. 

In Sierra Leone gem diamonds are more important 
than in Ghana. Sierra Leone Selection Trust (a sub- 
sidiary of CAST) mines diamonds on its own conces- 
sions and there are licensed native diggers in other areas. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF DIAMONDS 











Production of Production 








Gems and of of 
Industrials Industrials Gems and 
(000 metric (’000 metric Industrials 
carats) carats) (£'000s) 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


Union of South "Africa 
SPMUVIRL) 5.<icics ce ccce 
South West Africa .... 


Belgian Congo ........ 9:538 9525 
ee eee ee 3,228 2,855 
Ec cede kesh esion 5,452 aoe 
LE, eee 1,568 

French West Africa.... 1,099 

PE eee tn auas pow eu 4,272 

French Equatorial Africa 822 

MEAs icncadasevscsics — 

| 946 

British Guiana ........ 


Other countries....... 


But in Sierra Leone all diamonds are supposed to be 
sold through the Central Selling Organisation, which 
has a monopoly buying concession until 1960. In 
practice many stones find their way into the hands of 
Syrian and Lebanese merchants, who take them across 
the border to Liberia where a thriving market is estab- 
lished in Monrovia. There has been unlicensed digging ; 
illegal digging on the Sierra Leone Selection Trust con- 
cession ; rioting and bloodshed. A similar, unhappy 
state of affairs may emerge from the diamond rush in 
French Guinea. 

One can deplore the breakdown of law and order 
and regret the hold that the Syrian and Lebanese mer- 
chants have upon the native digger (who certainly does 
not gain from his association with them). But these 
troubles are symptomatic of a deeper unrest and per- 
haps of an unsatisfied hankering to test the freer market- 
ing arrangements that neighbouring Ghana enjoys. The 
diamond cartel, however, has so far stood pat on its 
agreement, believing perhaps that in a few years the 
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yield from predatory digging will fall or that lower 
prices for industrial stones will persuade Sierra Leone 
that the cartel’s umbrella is well worth having. Economic 
logic alone will not determine the matter; the ferment 
of West African nationalism may be the deciding factor. 


«< YNOFFICIAL ” diamonds have so far found a ready 

market. The Russians have certainly been big 
buyers and some gems have gone to the United States, 
the Middle East and elsewhere. But other countries are 
interested in buying uncut stones outside the cartel. 
Western Germany has built up a diamond cutting indus- 
try employing about 7,000 workers. The Central 
Selling Organisation has so far refused to sell uncut 
stones to Germany, though it will probably do so when 
it can offer diamonds to Germany without cutting its 
allocations to other buyers. Yet there is such a big 
import of diamonds into Germany—so openly con- 
ducted that it can hardly be called smuggling—that 
the German diamond cutting industry is now second 
in size only to the Belgian. Wages for German diamond 
cutters are lower than in Belgium (where last year about 
2,000 out of 12,000 cutters were unemployed) and it is 
difficult to see the economic sense in the Central Selling 
Organisation’s persistent refusal to accept the estab- 
lished fact that Germany is a big buyer. The Central 
Selling Organisation does sell uncut stones to Israel, 
where another cutting industry has grown rapidly since 
the war. 

Another blow has recently been struck at the indus- 
trial side of the diamond ring. The scientists of the 
General Electric Company of America, creating a 
volcano in a crucible, have produced true synthetic 
diamonds as big as large grains of sand and said to have 
properties equal to those of crushing boart. They do not 
look under the microscope much like boart, the one 
grade of industrials that is still markedly scarce. The 
Central Selling Organisation’s price for crushing boart 
is $2.80 a carat ; the open market price, which a few 
months ago ranged between $3.75 to $4.00, has recently 
come down as low as $3.05 a carat. General Electric 
hopes to raise production to 34 million carats next year. 
If that can be done, producers who sell 8 or 9 million 
carats a year of crushing boart to the United States may 
be stiffly challenged. General Electric has sold some 
100,000 carats of synthetic diamonds at the high figure 
of $4.25 a carat ; for delivery in 1958 it quotes a lower 
figure and hopes eventually to bring the price down to 
a competitive level and to offer quicker delivery. Even 
if General Electric were to succeed in this, the Central 
Selling Organisation could fight back. Its price for 
crushing boart was stepped up from 12s. 9d. a carat 
to 18s. 3d. a carat in November, 1956, and then to 20s. 
a carat last August. 

At this stage the production of synthetic diamonds 
and of “ Borazon” (which has the abrasive and heat- 
resisting properties of diamonds without being a true 
diamond), brings to mind the production of syn- 
thetic rubber just after the war, when its price was high 
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and its quality for most yses lower than natural rubber. 
Yet the synthetic product grew into a powerful instru- 
ment for holding the price of natural rubber in check. 
If the Central Selling Organisation were forced to cut 
the price of boart, the Congo which produces most of 
it would be the main loser. That has not happened yet. 
Flaws have been revealed in the diamond ring, but 
it is not facing immediate collapse. Its gem business 
is. scarcety threatened. Leakage there is—from 
West Africa and other places towards the free markets 
like Beirut. But these are premium markets and the 
cartel prices are below them. The drive is still to find 
bigger supplies of gems to meet the market. To that 
end Williamson Diamonds in Tanganyika, whose pro- 
duction has been sold through the Central Selling 
Organisation since 1948, has stepped up production and 
more capital investment has been ploughed into Con- 
solidated Diamond Mines in South West Africa. 
The market for industrial diamonds, though finan- 


Recovery 


With output back to 1955 levels, the motor 
industry is now displaying the financial scars 
of 1956-57—trusting that the future holds no 

nastier medicine than 7 per cent. 


OR several weeks after the further measures of 
Hecci restraint were introduced in mid-Septem- 
ber, rumours were persistent in the motor industry 
that hire purchase restrictions, once again, were about 
to be tightened in their turn. Whatever the grounds 
for these tales, it was understandable that the motor 
industry in particular should take them seriously: it 
had come bitterly to feel that no move in monetary 
policy as recently understood in Britain would be com- 
plete without special discrimination against consumer 
durables in general and motor cars in particular. This 
has not occurred ; and for the time of year, car demand 
now appears reasonably active. Higher rates of interest 
on hire purchase, muffled within the service charge, 
seem to have little deterrent effect on prospective 
buyers ; these credit sales in any case account for less 
than a quarter of the new cars sold, 
but even second-hand values have 
been dropping rather less than season- 
ally in recent weeks. The industry 
cannot be quite sure until after the 
winter how much tighter money in 
general may affect its recovery from 
the recession into which the Govern- 
ment’s successive financial and foreign 
policies plunged the motor industry 
in 1956 and early 1957. 
That recovery is now virtually 
complete, although the purchase tax 
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MONTHLY VEHICLE OUTPUT 


TRACTORS 
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VEHICLES ' 
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1955 1956 
* Sept and Oct tractor output not yet known 


cially of smaller importance, faces a more serious 
challenge. Sales of industrials have kept up this year, 
but the American stockpile, apart from taking some 
boart, has stopped buying. Some parcels of industrials 
(other than boart) from the syndicate have been offered 
at a discount in the United States. The time of 
recession that Sir Ernest Oppenheimer so often fore- 
shadowed may be approaching ; if so the £20 million 
fund largely built up by his prudence will be useful. 
Before December, 1960, when the agreements which tie 
the producers of the Congo, Portuguese Africa, Tan- 
ganyika and part of West Africa come to an end, there 
must .be fresh thinking. An increasing part of the 
world’s production of diamonds is by-passing the ring. 
American industry is making a bid for a second source 
of supply and the US stockpile, until recently the ring’s 

est customer, could become its sternest monitor. The 
new head that will guide the diamond cartel will have 
some hard thinking to do. 





in Motors 


and hire purchase restrictions imposed in October, 
1955, remain only slightly modified.* The industry’s 
total output is now back to the peak levels of 
the 1955 boom (car and tractor production is now above 
those levels, but commercial vehicle production still 
somewhat below them). In terms of finance, the con- 
valescent industry is now displaying its scars. Three 
of the five big motor manufacturers, Standard, Rootes, 
and the British Motor Corporation, whose financial 
years happen to take in the worst of both 1956 and 
1957, have recently published their annual reports, and 
Ford’s half-yearly reports can be used to show its com- 
parative performance over roughly the same period. 

In output and in finance their performance varied 
considerably. The first table shows quarterly output over 
roughly this financial year for four of the big five. 
It includes Vauxhall (which cannot be compared 
financially, because its accounts relate to calendar years), 
but excludes Rootes, which traditionally does not 
disclose its output. These unit output totals are of 
very differently mixed bags of big and small private 
cars, vans and lorries, and wheeled 
tractors. That fact is underlined by 
their very different financial experi- 
ence in 1955-57, displayed in the 
second table. 

The closest comparisons are 
between BMC and Ford, which for 
size are in a class of their own. The 
British combine has still the biggest 
share of the industry’s output ; but 
over the last two years Ford—partly, 





1957 * The minimum H.P. deposit, then set at 


50 per cent, is now 33} per cent. 
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but probably only partly, because it has a bigger footing 
in the relatively buoyant tractor market—weathered the 
recession rather better. During the year to mid-1957, 
the industry’s total output was down 15-16 per cent on 
the previous twelve months. Against that average for 
the industry, BMC’s output fell nearly 20 per cent, but 
Ford’s only about 12 per cent. 

Full figures for a similar comparison of Vauxhall 
output are not available ; but with a model change last 
autumn and preparations for another this summer, the 
company still appears to have done no worse in 
output than the industry as a whole. Standard, with 
total output about 18 per cent down, did rather worse. 
During this last financial year, indeed, Standard’s 
tractor business (itself bringing new equipment 
gradually into operation) had to help out what 
Lord Tedder has described as an uneconomic volume 


OUTPUT OF FOUR MAJOR MOTOR MANUFACTURERS, 


1956-57 
BMC Ford Vauxhall Standard Total 
Cars and Commercial 
Vehicles :— 
1956-57 
August-October.. 50,000 67,000 28,400 8,750 194,000 
November-January 76,500 56,500 21,000 8,950 209,000 
February—April... 98,500 61,000 29,100 11,570 246,000 
er 122,000 83,000 40,300 17,880 325,000 
1956-57 
Year to July...... 347,000 267,500 119,000 47,160 974,000 
Current daily rate of 
output, cars and com- 
mercial vehicles .... 2,175 1,475 640 350 
BOONE. vcs seseaes 25 175 wen 280 


of car output. Though Standard is strong in economical 
cars and Vauxhall lacks any small car, petrol ration- 
ing does not seem to have helped the one against the 
other. Rootes, whose production can only be inferred 
from its sorry financial results, has already mentioned 
that this factor did tell against sales of its own cars. 
Of the five, only Rootes showed a loss on this difficult 
year. Vauxhall will not report until the spring ; but it 
will have good sales this summer and autumn, with its 
new production facilities coming rapidly into operation, 
to offset the slack early months of 1957. Moreover, this 
General Motors subsidiary is outstandingly the most 
profitable vehicle producer of the big five ; even last 
year it was making about {80 on every vehicle it sold 
(its range, of course, includes no small car). Ford 
comes next, with about £45 a vehicle in the twelve 

















No. of vehicles (000’s) 
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353 347 309 































Gross profit ....... 15,826 (12,266 412,155 | 13,520 | 820 
ee 5,403 | 2,837 5,952 | 7,113 871 |Dr.250 
Dividend (per cent.).. 124 124 73 | 7% 8 

Current price ....... | - T¥3 1 32/3 4/74 
Current yield ....... | 8:-6% |} 5-O0%'i . 
Net fixed assets .... |29,176 32,648 [22,716 (31,080 {11,833 | 11,764 
DE: os sn anen suse 44,169 37,484 [16,615 (20,269 |19,438 16,969 













Net liquid assets. ... 


19,562 | 17,844 [46,807 (31,518 









British Motor 
Corp. Ford§ | Rootes 
| | | 
July 31, | July 31, [June 30, June 30, } July 31, | July 31, 
1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 





r.4,216 |Dr.4,318] 3,972 
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months to mid-1957 ; this was only about 60 per cer 
of its gross profit per unit during the 1954-55 boo 
In this last financial year, BMC’s profit per vehicle w>, 
down to about £35, and Standard’s was about {30 
(which was rather better than in 1955-56). Roote;’ 
gross margins, as Sir William Rootes said this week, 
“are cut fine.” 

Returns on capital employed suggest broadly the 
same pattern of competitive strength—modified by the 
extent to which companies engaged in costly investment 
programmes have brought their new facilities in:o 
profitable operation. In 1955, by this yardstick, Vaux- 
hall was again operating far more profitably than tie 
rest ; last year, its heavy spending on new plant brougitt 
its return on capital down towards the level of return of 
BMC, Ford, and Standard. During this year and next, 
with its new capacity coming up towards full operation 
its rate of return may again turn upward. 

The stage that each of the big companies has reached 
in its own expansion programme, again, must condition 
its hopes for next year. Ford reports that it is produc- 
ing to capacity today, and cannot hope for any major 
increase in that capacity before 1959, when its {60 
million five-year programme should begin to mature: 
it has never disclosed the ultimate capacity it aimed at 
with that programme, The British Motor Corporation 
is still investing about £7 million a year in Britain 
and abroad. But its main expansion and re-equipment 
programme, coinciding with the closer rationalisation of 
the Austin and Nuffield empires, was complete by 
November last year. In 1955, Sir Leonard Lord said 
that programme would offer capacity for 12,500 
vehicles a week. Today BMC is turning out about 
11,000 a week, which leaves it well below capacity but 
equally well placed to handle any general rise in motor 
demand next year. Vauxhall’s new facilities were de- 
signed for a full production of 175,000 cars and 75,000 
commercial vehicles a year. These facilities are now 
largely complete, with production at about two-thirds 
of that level ; so their output, too, could be rapidly built 
up. Standard’s expansion has been mainly on the side 
of tractor production, the company’s thinly spread but 
nourishing bread-and-butter ; but it is still probably 
operating below its motor manufacturing capacity, 35 
Rootes certainly sounds to be. 



































































Rover Standard J. Lucas S. Smith & Sons 

| | | 
Aug. 5, | Aug. 3, |Aug. 31, Aug. 31,] July 31, | July 31, | Aug. 4, | Aug. 3, 
1956 1957 1956-1957 


1956 | 1957 1956' | 1957 




















2,500 | 2,222 
759 | 808 


224 | 224 
| 14/3 













8/3 
7-9%, | 51% 53% 5 5%, 
3,576 | 4,039 111,470 | 12,037 |10,711 11,864 | 4,848 5,333 
4331 | 41029 110,539 | 8,834 |18,048 (15.407 | 5.791 | 6,197 
5.090 | 1310 | ‘487 3943 | 1393 | 1,830 





2,766 | 








* Ex dividend. 
assumed rate of 8 per cent. 


t Also 3d. per share capital distribution. 


§ Based on interim statements balance sheet figures as at end 1955 and end 1956. || On 
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This year’s output seems likely to be of the order 
of 14 million—say 825,000-840,000 cars, 280,000 
commercial vehicles, and 150,000 tractors. Almost half 
the cars, two-fifths of the commercial vehicles, and two- 
thirds of the tractors have been going abroad ; in 1955, 
when output was of the same order, only about 46 per 
cent of the total was exported. This greater concentra- 
tion upon exports may well have helped to save the 
industry from discriminatory restraints this autumn. 
The fact that its exports have shifted in emphasis 
towards North America, might help it next year to 
weather any decline in Commonwealth purchasing 
power through falls in commodity prices. At present, 
demand for imported cars in America still seems to be 
growing ; there should be some modest rise in demand 
in Western Europe. Organised distribution of Vaux- 
hall and Ford cars through American dealers linked to 
their parent companies began fairly recently, and should 
continue to boost total exports in 1958. Presuming that 
today’s ever-rolling readjustment in the United States 
does not start rolling much faster, this market should 
give the British motor industry good chances to increase 
its total exports somewhat further, even if there is not 
much net change in exports elsewhere. 

In the home market, the industry ought fairly to be 
spared further discrimination, though it cannot count 
upon any relaxation of credit conditions in general. It 








IN THE MARKET 


The President and the Market 


T is not always that the London Stock Exchange is able 
I to give Wall Street a lead. It happened on Tuesday 
when Wall Street’s first reactions to the news of President 
Fisenhower’s stroke produced a 9 point fall in the Dow 
Jones average to 435.34. London prices were naturally 
wider and lower on Wednesday; oil shares generally 
weakened, but the movement in the London market as a 
whole was quite small and recovery proceeded on Thurs- 
day. The Financial Times industrial index showed the 
slight decline of 0.2 to 168.0 on Wednesday and the 
government security index one of 0.14 to 78.04. Second 
thoughts on Wall Street seemed to endorse London’s sober 
view, and New York rallied briskly on Wednesday more 
than making good Tuesday’s fall, with a jump of 10.69 
to 446.03 in the Dow Jones average. These immediate 
reactions give no clue as to the future trend of either 
market. Nor does the longer range chart of Standard and 
Poor's indices on page 810 suggest any firm ground for 
the view that Wall Street’s 1957 reaction is yet finished. 

But the steadiness of London and the sharp recovery in 
New York do suggest that technically the markets are healthy 
and not likely to be panicked into headlong fall. A steady 
downward drag towards the end of the last Stock Exchange 
account on Tuesday, however, carried The Economist 
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is not easy to envisage any real reduction in purchasing 
power next year, and in spite of the existing restrictions 
that make car buying more costly, consumers seem 
ready to spend on this most prestigious of consumer 
durables. Business purchases of cars and commercial 
vehicles have been damped down by dearer money for 
two years ; some people in the industry think that the 
technical demands of fleet replacement must push up 
such investment next year, though Bank rate at 7 per 
cent does not seem to indicate the ideal climate for 
deciding not to postpone any longer. Some slight 
increase in home demand for cars, plus a rather better 
chance of increasing exports: little change in the total 
home and export demand for commercial vehicles ; 
further expansion in tractor exports, but bitter com- 
petition at home for the- replacement market—these 
seem a reasonable set of bets for the motor industry this 
winter, looking into 1958. That might offer the chance 
of higher output to all the producers who have the 
capacity to compete for it. But for cars, in particular, 
it would at present seem optimistic to hope that output 
in 1958 will surpass output in 1955—which was about 
7-8 per cent higher than this year’s will probably be. 
And that would mean continuing the quite substantial 
under-employment of the industry’s maturing capacity, 
with further competitive pressure on the weaker pro- 
ducers. 


indicator down 4.1 to 179.1 during the week. Now in a 
dull market some investors are awaiting next week’s gold 
reserve figures with confidence while others are increasing 
their liquidity in order to take advantage of the big new 
issues. These comprise not only British Petroleum’s big 
public issue of Convertible stock, the terms of which are 
expected early next week, but also an issue to existing 
ordinary and preference shareholders of Raleigh Industries 
of £3} million 6 per cent debenture stock 1978-83 at £97. 
The company needs to finance both a big expansion pro- 
gramme and its purchase of the cycle division of BSA. 


BANK FIGURES 


Banks still Hedging 


HE statements of the individual clearing banks for the 
five weeks to November 2oth show a further consider- 
able reduction in advances, but no general re-entry into 
the gilt-edged market. Gross deposits are down by {21 
million, but the fall is virtually all attributable to balances 
in course of collection. Liquid assets are higher, most of 
the banks showing a further rise in their liquidity ratios. 
These are now well above the level that would normally be 
considered reasonable to face the stresses of the tax paying 
season in the early new year. 
The fall in advances amounted to nearly £48 million. 
This brings the fall since July to £118 million ; and the 
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total of advances is some £68 million below the Chancel- 
lor’s stipulated average for 1957-58 of £1,942 million, the 
average for the year to August last. The fulfilment of this 
target certainly looks less formidable than it did when it 
was set two months ago. For that, no doubt, the banks 
must be thanking mainly the fall in commodity prices. 
But they are also conscious that the fall of recent months 
has owed much to temporary and fortuitous factors, among 
which is believed to have been a substantial repayment by 
a financial corporation. Moreover, the banks are now 
facing the peak season of demand for advances. ‘ 

Despite their abundant liquidity, the banks as a whole 
are reluctant to increase their stake in the gilt-edged market. 
One bank, Barclays, has taken the plunge. For the second 
month in succession, it has bought £10 million net, raising 
its ratio of investments to deposits to 34.7 per cent, easily 
the highest among the big banks. Other banks may have 
undertaken some switches from short bonds into slightly 
longer dates. After the end-December balance-sheet valua- 
tion, they may commit themselves further. But at present, 
paradoxically, the firm and correct official tactics in the 
market may themselves be helping the banks to adhere to 
their hedge. Thus the banks may feel that there is little 
danger of losing the opportunity of bargain purchases while 
the readiness of the authorities to supply stock exerts a 
damping influence on gilt-edged prices. 


FUEL AND POWER 


Coal Imports Go 


F rationing of domestic coal were abolished, the Ministry 
I of Power guesses, consumers might demand about 13- 
2 million tons more coal than they are now burning—but 
what they would want would probably be the large coal that 
the National Coal Board has had to go on importing this 
year while its stocks of other coal continued to pile up. 
Therefore, the Ministry decided a few weeks ago, domestic 
rationing would have to continue ; it has now decided that 
when the existing contracts,run out early in the New Year, 
coal imports shall cease. Logically, it should now abolish 
rationing and let the price of large coal rise to whatever 
price the shrinking tonnages now coming from British mines 
will command. It seems unlikely to do that: but with the 
amount of lip-service now being paid on all sides of the 
fuel business to “opening the price concertina ”—i.e., 
charging more for scarce and costly coals and less for the 
duff the board can hardly dispose of—some further move 
towards realism in coal pricing may actually result. 

The ending of coal imports will reduce supplies of large 
coal by another two million tons: the National Coal Board 
is putting emphasis upon the uses of certain power-loading 
machines that do not degrade coal size too badly, and asking 
pits to increase their output of large coal in any way that 
they can. Most of the nearly 29 million tons of coal now 
lying in stock throughout Britain is small coal: but this 
abundance, which arose from coincidental good weather, 
stable industrial production, and rapid growth in the propor- 
tion of coal won by power loading, is officially regarded as 
temporary. It is to the probability that surpluses of small 
coal of this kind will become more normal in a few years’ 
time that the Ministry and the Board have recently been 
addressing themselves. Their solution, for the moment, is to 
push forward mining techniques that may arrest the growth 
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in the proportion of small coals, plus developments in 
briquetting the duff cheaply—and to make some marginal 
alterations in the plans for producing energy from other 
fuels. 

Under the contracts into which it entered in 1954 and 
1955, the Central Eelectricity Authority was planuing 
to burn about 6 million tons of fuel oil a year in its power 
stations by 1960, and perhaps it might have burned more 
after 1960. Negotiations with the oil companies have sow 
led to a reduction of this planned annual figure by i}-2 
million tons of oil, equivalent to about 3 million tons of 
power station coal. The Ministry, which persuaded the elec- 
tricity industry and the oil companies into these contr cts, 
could hardly with decency push them out again almost 
before they had begun to be honoured. Moreover, it w ints 


. to be more confident about coal production in general belore 


it takes the estimates of surplus tonnages of small coal in the 
early nineteen sixties too seriously. The “ re-phasing”’ of 
construction of the later nuclear power stations, which will 
delay their full effect in “ saving ” coal by a year, will inci- 
dentally ease these surpluses somewhat for a while, provid- 
ing they do materialise. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Disinflation or Influenza? 


T is clear that the Asian flu epidemic had something to 

do with the slight fall in industrial production in Octo- 
ber, though nobody will ever be able to say exactly how 
much. In the middle of that month about 60-70 per cent 
more people than usual were claiming national insurance 
benefit for sickness, though these figures miss out many 
salaried workers and indeed most warkers of all kinds who 
were away sick for only a day or two. Few other industries 
other than coal-mining collect any regular statistics of incus- 
trial absence or seek to relate this to the level of output. But 
in the event, the index of industrial production, seasoually 
adjusted, is estimated to have moved downwards from 140 
(1948 = 100) in September to 137-138 for October. This 
dip still left it about one per cent above the level of October 
1956. Among the industries upon which this early estimate 
of total production is based, coal-mining, bricks and cement 
showed significantly lower outputs than a year before, but 
outputs of steel, motor vehicles, man-made textile fibres and 
electricity were significantly higher. 

So far this year industrial output has been about 1} per 
cent higher than last: it was lower during the first quarter 
of the year, but about 2 per cent higher throughout: the 
summer. It would seem early for industrial activity in 
October to have been affected by the tightening of the 
credit squeeze in Septembef. But apart from the effect of 
illness, there was a slackening of building activity in the 
third quarter of the year: the value of building output ws 
lower than in the early summer, and making allowances 
for increases in prices the volume may have been 2-3 pt 
cent lower than a year before. The reduction was mainly 
in house-building and, oddly enough, in repairs and main 
tenance ; new building other than housing was still up 00 
1956, primarily in the public sector rather than in private 
investment. This slackening of construction activity [35 
clearly had its effect upon the brick and cement producers: 
it also cut demand for building steel, contributing to the 
steel industry’s slight slackening of output in October. 
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“Computers” by Roy Nockolds 


Farther, faster... 


Throughout the ages men have created the means to explore realms beyond the range 
of their unaided faculties. 

Today they transmit signals round the world and bounce them back from the moon. 
They build radio telescopes to plot ‘‘dark’’ nebulae hundreds of millions of light years 
away. 

They observe a single molecule—an elemental particle so infinitesimal that many 
millions are contained in one grain of sand. They design electronic computers which 
operate at phenomenal speeds, solving in hours or even minutes, problems which would 
occupy the aggregate lifetimes of hundreds of human brains. 

Experience from each field of research enriches experimentation in others. The 
electronic valves, transistors and magnetic memories used in the modern computer 
have been developed from knowledge gained from other spheres of electronic applica- 
tions. Here is the reason why Mullard devices are employed so widely by manufacturers 
of computers. Mullard products are used in almost every electronic application—from 
radar to radio, from telemetry to television—providing a great wealth of know-how 
on which you, as a designer or a user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


: Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 
u a 4 If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 
Progress in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London W.C.1 
VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES * TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES * X-RAY TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS * SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT “* FINE WIRE 


MP 533G 
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A computer in my business? 


Forward-looking concerns are now con- 
sidering, ‘What can a computer do—and 
at what cost?’ 

The computer is a tool of management. 
It provides the data necessary for more 
effective control. It produces selective 
information earlier, more accurately and 
less expensively than any other method. 
Structure and direction visibly improve— 
management can be increasingly more 
dynamic. 

With proper planning, your objectives 
can be met efficiently and economically by 


a comparatively small computer. Heo 
General-Purpose Computers are small 
compared with some, but they will do the 
things you expect from a computer. And 
they do not involve heavy capital and 
operating costs. 

Investigation into their use for you will 
provide invaluable experience in computer 
techniques—experience equally valuable 
if, later on, the growth of your needs calls 
for other types of Hec computers. Hollerith 
freely assists in every phase of such inves- 
tigation and in training and installation. 


Hollerith 


In the past three years, hundreds of 


REGD 


Hec Computers — Pathfinders of Industry 


executives and their staffs have attended Hollerith 
electronics courses. These courses help to solve the 
problems involved in applying a computer to a 
business and are (subject to accepted bookings) 
open to anyone. 


Hec computers are already serving 
many industries, ranging from rail- 
ways to fine chemicals. Their appii- 
cations -are equally varied—from 
accounting to production control. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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These influences, however, will have preceded the tightening 
of credit in mid-September ; they are in line with other 
indications of some moderation in the rise in fixed invest- 
ment late this summer. 


THE MORTGAGE MARKET 


Easier Borrowing 


HREE events have combined to ease the task of local 
z authorities in raising money: without any general 
change in policy, the Public Works Loan Board happens to 
have granted several recent applications ; appeals for loans 
by public advertisement have brought in a rather better 
harvest of savings than previously ; and the success of the 
Nottingham loan, though it is not to be followed imme- 
diately by other corporation issues, has set a tone and a 
price to a rather demoralised market. At this time of year 
money rates normally rise in anticipation of the year-end 
squeeze and in the temporary money market where the local 
authorities satisfy their short-term needs, seven day loans 
have gradually been rising from about 6} per cent to 6% 
per cent ; in the mortgage market, however, rates are easing, 
particularly for long-term mortgages. Twenty-year mort- 
gages have recently been done at 6} per cent. This is 
below the true run of the market but all mortgage rates are 
now below the high points immediately after Bank rate 
was raised. 


LOCAL AUTHORITY MORTGAGE RATES 


Rate per cent 
id 


Up to n 
Sept. 19th Sept. Now 
Pe OR insect idee saun 5] 7 63-63 
Mortgages :— 
Wee ied 4cckacaseuceee 63 7}-8 7} 
See Wa ccdrducucauases 64-6} 72 Z 
We I Ai603s8 44enenerss 6-6} 7 6} 


The status of local authority securities, quoted stocks, 
mortgages and bonds, should be improved by a cleaning up 
provision in the Local Government Bill. This will open 
to trustees in England and Wales (though not in Scotland), 
all stocks, mortgages and bonds of local authorities in the 
United Kingdom. Under the present complex and anachro- 
nistic provisions of the Trustee Acts, trustees may invest 
in the quoted securities of any United Kingdom county 
council, and of any other local authority with a population 
exceeding 50,000. At the moment trustee status in mort- 
gages attaches only to those authorities that had power to 
issue housing bonds under the 1919 Act ; this anomalous 
exclusion of many first-class local authorities will be 
remedied by the bill. 


DIESELISATION 


New Locomotives for the West 


HE speed at which the railways are pushing ahead with 
T their re-equipment programme, despite the recent in- 
vestment cuts—which still leave the Transport Commission 
with more to spend next year than this—has been illustrated 
again this week by the early placing of bulk orders for main- 
line diesel-hydraulic locomotives. Altogether about 130 
locomotives of this type will be needed by Western Region 
to replace steam traction west of Newton Abbot and to haul 
Most passenger and freight trains between there, Bristol 
and Paddington. Eleven were ordered from North British 
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at the end of 1955 and three more were to be built at the 
Swindon workshops: these were “ prototypes,” to be given 
intensive operating trials before decisions as to the design 
of the remainder were taken. 

But the commission has now placed orders with North 
British for another §2 diesel-hydraulics, and announced that 
most of the remaining 64—to make the total of 130—will 
be built at Swindon. This decision was taken before the 
first prototype was completed: it left the North British works 
at Glasgow on Monday. But the MAN engine and the 
Voith hydraulic: transmission, which North British has a 
licence to build, and the Maybach engine and Mekrydo 
transmission, which Swindon is using, have been well 
proved in West Germany, and the Germans are now able to 
make quite heavy engines with hydraulic conversion 
systems. With this experience to go on, the commission 
has evidently decided to dispense with a further period of 
experiment here and press on with bulk orders. 

This is an interesting decision, since, apart from some 
diesel-hydraulic shunters in the Midland Region, this type 
of locomotive is new to this country, and no direct com- 
parison of operating efficiency and costs under the same 
main-line conditions for the two systems of transmission, 
electric and hydraulic, has been possible. It is known that 
diesel-hydraulic locomotives are cheaper to build, and the 
absence of electrical parts also simplifies and cheapens main- 
tenance—the same fitter can cope with both the mechanical 
and the hydraulic equipment (and some add that he will not 
be a member of an electrical trade union). As the hydraulic 
engine is also a lighter vehicle, it has to develop less power 
to haul its own weight. These advantages more than offset, 
it is suggested, the lower power conversion factor of 
hydraulic systems. But this is still a point for heated debate 
among some locomotive engineers. 


Orders and Output 


HE §2 diesel-hydraulic locomotives ordered last week- 
a end from North British bring the total number of 
main-line diesels ordered so far by the Transport Commis- 
sion under its modernisation programme to 282, of which 
all except 66 are diesel electrics. So far the railway work- 
shops’ share has been small—only 43—the remainder 
having been distributed among the five leading locomotive 
builders: 111 are being built by North British (of which 
Monday’s diesel-hydraulic was the first to be completed), 
40 by English Electric (11 so far delivered), 38 by Birming- 
ham Railway Carriage and Wagon, 20 each by Brush 
Bagnall Traction and Metropolitan-Vickers, and 10 by 
British Thomson-Houston (of which Brush Bagnall and 
BTH have each delivered one). 

Though these orders were not large in relation to the 
industry’s total output, they were very welcome as the first 
slice of business it has had in recent years from the 
domestic railway system. Most of the steam locomotive 
builders had re-grouped or re-equipped so as to switch pro- 
gressively to diesel traction, and the commission’s pilot 
batch of orders came at a time when the order books of 
some firms were not in a state of vigorous health. Total 
locomotive output fell away slightly last year (to about 
1,150 including the contribution of the railway workshops) 
and again in the first half of this year when there was a 
further decline in export deliveries. 

The industry is now waiting to discover where the com- 
mission will place its bulk orders for diesel-electrics. About 
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2,500 are to be built by 1970, and the commission had 
stated that it would first await the results of trials with the 
varied types of locomotives ordered as “ prototypes ” before 
coming to a decision. Most of these are due to be delivered 
by the end of next year, and the commission envisaged that 
bulk orders would not reach their peak of about 200 a year 
before 1961. The decision to press ahead with orders 
for diesel-hydraulics, a much more experimental type of 
locomotive in this country, marks a break away from this 
original policy. 


ANGLO AMERICAN 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 


oe industrial empires are increasingly impersonal ; 
if their course changes more than a point or two, it 
is usually events, not men, that force the change. But the 
death of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer can hardly leave his three 
pronged empire—De Beers, Anglo American Corporation 
of South Africa, and Rhodesian Anglo American—so little 
affected. It is so much his personal creation, and its success 
was under-pinned by the three legs of the tripod—on the 
ability to finance gold and copper with diamond money, and 
South African industrial development with money from all 
three. To call this a £500 million group fairly states its 
importance to Southern Africa, but it conveys little of the 
complexity of the financial web which De Beers Investment 
Trust and Anglo American Investment Trust hold together. 
Sir Ernest’s personal fortune must be enormous, but his 


eis prospects of a political settle- 
ment in Algeria, and the virtual 
certainty that no significant quantities 


of oil will ever be moved from the tons a_ year. 
interior to the coast until the war there latest successful 
ends, make a bizarre accompaniment ago, the French 
to the consistently optimistic reports have now raised 


the desert. Near Hassi Messaoud, 
about 350 miles from the Mediter- 
ranean coast, oil has now been struck 
in five places, Three wells 
have been completed; the 
others are still drilling. The 
area they cover is about twelve 
miles by five, but seismic 
surveys suggest that this 
forms only the _ south-east 
corner of a much larger oil 
basin, and drilling is being 
extended systematically out- 
wards in an attempt to prove 
the remainder of the field. 
Oil bearing sands _ have 
been reached at a uniform 
depth of just over 10,000 
feet, and extend in each 
case for over 1,000 feet; 
production is feasible from 
a pay zone of about 350 
feet, where the oil sands 
are sufficiently porous and 


million tons. 
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More Oil from the Sahara six inch diameter pipeline, with a 


permeable, and the three wells already 
completed are said 
of yielding nearly half a million 
Fortified by 


a year, is being laid between 
Hassi Messaoud and the railhead 
to be capable at Toggourt. In about a month’s 


strike a fortnight 
oil companies 
their 
that trickle in from the drilling rigs in of the size of the field to 


It is one thing to find oil in the 
Sahara, quite another to move it. A 
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death in South Africa will not lead to its dissipation. Death 
duties in the Union are not fantastically high and no doubt 
arrangements have been made for meeting them. Nor, with 
Mr R. B. Hagart and Mr Harry Oppenheimer as formidable 
deputy chairmen, does the group lack first-class manage- 
ment. Mr Oppenheimer, however, now faces a difficult 
personal choice between a promising if unrewarding political 
career in opposition, and the family business. 

Sir Ernest, painted by James Gunn with Rhodes’s picture 
behind him, nevertheless was essentially unlike Rhodes ; he 
was a business executive first and a politician second. 
Mildly liberal, he opposed apartheid but sought no quarrel 
with the nationalists, believing that material prosperity 
would produce advancement for all. His policy was slowly 
producing results ; the Bantu with a smattering of technical 
training has found more opportunity as a “ boss boy,” as a 
chauffeur or as a semi-skilled worker in industry. But often 
this policy was close to producing a collision with the 
Nationalist party. His successors will need all his skill in 
playing their hand. And with a government opposed to 
these aims and often hostile, will the group always be con- 
tent to concentrate the bulk of its millions in South Africa 
in support of the South African economy ? 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


Surplus of Research 


ARIOUS government departments, including the Admir- 
alty, the Ministry of Supply and the War Office, have 
answered recent acid comments on their administration by 






capacity’ of about 2 million tons 





time, it is hoped, oil will flow 
through this line into railway wagons 
which will transport it to the coast. 
A larger pipeline, due to be com- 
pleted in 1960, is to give direct 
access to the coast. But although the 
French army may be able to protect 
—at heavy cost—the pipelines and rail- 
way in the desert, there seems to be a 
remote chance of the oil ever 
reaching the coast after pass- 
ing through the more strongly 
held rebel country in the 
mountains in the north. It is 
the longer term _ prospects, 
rather than hopes of early 
production, that have encour- 
aged the British and Ameri- 
can oil companies to apply 
for further concessions to 
explore the Sahara. Each 
new French discovery at 


their 


estimates 
1,000 


Hassi Messaoud heightens 
interest in the names of 
the successful applicants 


and in the terms of their 
concessions, which are ex- 
pected to be announced 
by the French government 
next montr 
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Shadow on sweetness 


Afternoon lies heavily humid on the watery green 
flatlands of Bengal. In the rutted roads a furnace 
breath spirals the soft dust, stirs the feathers of the 
scavenging kite. In the lacquer blue sky great vul- 
tures swing slowly: water-buffaloes wallow in the 
shallows of the many tentacled river. And in the 
fields, jute is verdant, rice sprouts, sugarcane surges 
. - . Knuckle-jointed, spear-leafed, tall-stalked in 
many colours . . . red, yellow, green, purple. For the 
earth of Bengal is rich earth, and its crops can be 
rich too. 

Yet for years a shadow has lain across its sugar 
fields — caused mainly by the sugarcane borers 
Chilotraea infuscatella and Scirpophaga nivella. 
These voracious burrowing caterpillars, larvae of 
inconspicuous grey moths, swarm in the cane in 
plague proportions, for the local conditions—which 
provide cane at all stages of growth throughout the 
year—make life sweet for borers to feed, breed and 
multiply. But not for farmers, who frequently see 
whole areas of cane reduced to dry, useless stubble— 
and who live permanently with disaster staring them 
in the eye. 

To solve this problem, which had defeated genera- 
tions of individual Bengali farmers, the authorities 
in Pakistan took positive action—with endrin, devel- 
oped by Shell. This powerful foliage insecticide was 
applied by aircraft as a spray at 0.2 lb. per acre 
twice during the season, and the results were re- 
markable. Infestation was reduced from 45°, to 2°; 
with resultant increases in both quality and yield. So 
impressive were the endrin-effects, in fact, that more 
aircraft have been ordered to assist sugarcane 
growers still further in coming years. 


With Shell endrin, success in Bengal is sweet indeed. 


Shell endrin 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 
WZ 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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NEW TWA POLAR ROUTES 


Now in service, TWA Polar Routes 
save hours from London to Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and other 
West Coast cities in America. 


TWA’s superb new Jetstream, 

the largest, longest-range air- 

M liner in the world, can fly you 
ore high above the weather, giving 

you the smoothest ride of all. 


and more Special sound-proofed cabin, 


and engines farther out on the 
l wings give you the most restful 
peop e trip over the Atlantic. di ietieaiet Saees : ; 
1. TWA Jetstream ensures non- — : #2 4 


are flying stop flights both. ways between 


London and New York. Choose 
either luxury Ambassador service 
Jetstream or Golden Banner tourist flights. HSs a ; 
2. You get a full 15 days in the a ee ane ee enn ee 
*° USAandsaveover£34withTWA’s NON-STOP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC TO 
low holiday fare—pay in sterling. 
And with TWA’s Family Plan, you 
can take your family at big savings. 
= 3. Fly now—pay later with TWA’s 
Equipped with radar and synchrophased (anti-vibration) propellers Time Pay Plan. You pay only 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES USA - EUROPE - AFRICA + ASIA 10%, down, the balance later. Ask 
200 Piccadilly, London, WI. Tel: TRAfalgar 1234. Manchester: BLAckfriars 4649 your travel agent or nearest TWA 
*jetstream is a service mark owned exclusively by TWA office for details. AND ON TO 65 MAJOR U.S. CITIES 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 
BY SPECIFYING A STANDARD CONCRETE BUILDING 


His Future ? 


This Voluntary Society has 4,500 Boys and Girls in its care 
(including spastics, diabetics and maladjusted) depending on 
YOUR HELP 


LEGACIES can help us in the years to come. If you have an urgent need for buildings 


DONATIONS can help us NOW please write to our nearest branch for the booklet, ‘ Marley 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND Cencrete Buildings’ which contains details of standard 


LY | iD i E N ’ S Ss OCI ETY a every requirement from the widest range in 


Dept. KB.1. ’ 
formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS on Fonnmassh, Guildford, Surrey. Guildford 62936/7 


NCRET South Ockendon, near Romford, Essex. South Ockendon 2201 
Old Town Hall, Kenningten, London. S.E.11 — . Shurdington, nr. Cheltenham. Shurdington 334/8 
LIMITED Waterloo, Poole, Dorset. Broadstone 0#' 
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aircraft and ground equipment. No; there is “now no 
danger ” that the Ministry of Supply will overload the air- 
craft industry with orders. Most ominous of all perhaps is 
the answer of the Admiralty to a suggestion that thought 
should be given to the possibility of merging the Navy’s 
research establishments with some of those already working 
for other departments. In the light of this and of “ changes 
in the defence programme ” said the Admiralty, “ the Minis- 
try of Defence have agreed that a review of all research and 
development facilities shall be undertaken.” 

During the late forties and early fifties, when military 
science, and aerodynamics in particular, were passing 
through the critical barrier into supersonic flight, there were 
no adequate research facilities in this country, and develop- 
ment suffered. When belated amends were made by build- 
ing research plant, high speed wind tunnels and mammoth 
analogue computers, these came into operation too late to 
help the industries that had needed them badly a year or so 
earlier. Now the projects under development are falling so 
fast that it will be difficult to use these new research aids 
adequately. 

What is needed is a review not of research plants, but of 
defence research as a whole, In the United States, scientific 
witnesses are driving home to Congress the practical con- 
sequences of failing to provide reasonable resources for 
basic research. In Amsterdam, Sir John Cockcroft recently 
made the point that research plants are becoming so expen- 
sive that some of them must now be considered not as 
national, but as international ventures. 

There are limits to what can be done in this country, but 
ne one has defined them or specified what lines of research 
are needed to pursue Britain’s particular defence needs, and 
what are expendable. To treat research expenditure as 
butter, to be spread thickly or thinly as the defence budget 
permits is an expensive way of getting nowhere. If savings 
have to be made, the only way is to abandon whole projects, 
not to nibble ro per cent here or there in the hope that the 
whole will add up to a useful economy. That will merely 
provide more fuel for select committees when they come to 
investigate in six or seven years’ time more projects that 
were doomed to fail. 


INVENTIONS BILL 


Legislating about Know-How 


OME modern industrial developments are patented, 
S others are not. Into this second class fall all those 
productive techniques loosely classified as “ know-how,” 
which are frequently more valuable to a company than the 
patents it holds. For several years the extent to which 
defence departments like the Ministry of Supply should be 
able to force one company to disclose its know-how to 
another has been a bone of contention between the govern- 
ment and defence contractors. Wartime emergency powers 
gave the government power to compel disclosure. An 
attempt was made in 1953 to embody this in permanent 
legislation but the bill met such opposition that it was with- 
drawn. Five years and one committee later, the government 
has retreated almost completely from its original position 
and introduced a Defence Contracts Bill, due to have its 
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the Select Committee on Estimates in a way that under- 
lines the gradual running down of defence production in 
this country. Yes ; the War Office will review the level of 
stores held and is declaring some to be surplus. Yes ; the Air 
Ministry is making a special effort to reduce its holdings of 


second reading as this issue of The Economist went to press. 
Under this bill it will surrender all power to compel a 
company to disclose what the bill calls “ technical informa- 
tion ” and substitute instead very limited authority to allow 
a defence contractor to use on defence work the know-how 
acquired under licence from another manufacturer even 
though his original agreement did not provide for this. 

The field in which this authority can be exercised is 
narrowly and precisely defined as materials and spares for 
the services and civil defence. The two companies have a 
breathing space of three months in which to try and work 
out a new agreement taking account of the fact that the 
licensee manufacturer may want to use on a defence contract 
know-how originally acquired for quite different purposes, 
and therefore granted on terms quite unsuitable for the 
kind of work it has in mind. If agreement is not reached 
by the end of that time, the government may step in, 
authorise the licensee company to go ahead and take over 
from it the task of negotiating compensation payments with 
the original manufacturer, with provision for appeal. The 
bill, however, quite specifically states that while the govern- 
ment can compel a company to disclose the terms of any 
agreement of this kind, “ nothing in this section or in any 
other authorisation . . . shall be construed as authorising 
the disclosure . . . of any technical information.” 

This bill, therefore, might be described as preventing 
delays in defence production while two companies squabble 
over terms. But it means also that the government would 
no longer have the power to compel a small company to 
hand over know-how to a big defence contractor on the 
time-honoured (and sometimes justified) argument that it 
had not the capacity for tackling the job. At the same time 
an opportunity has been taken for tying up an awkward 
loophole in the Patents Act of 1949. The Crown has 
always had power under this Act to use patented devices 
and processes but at the time it was drafted, the possibility 
of off-shore purchases had not been foreseen where one 
country pays for the manufacture of defence equipment in 
another country for use by a third. The relevant clauses 
are being amended in the present bill to allow this. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Banishing “Clutter” 


RAFT regulations on the control of outdoor advertise- 
ments have now been circulated by the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government to some §0 organisations 
connected with the advertising industry and retail trade ; 
the replies he will receive are unlikely to make light reading. 
Two main changes are proposed in his draft regulations. 
At present local planning authorities may declare areas of 
“special control” in which most forms of outdoor adver- 
tising are completely prohibited. These areas, which in- 
clude the nation’s main beauty spots, and parts of towns 
of great architectural and historic interest, cover at present 
about one-seventh of England and Wales. The Minister 
feels that the area should be widened, but local planning 
authorities are unwilling to do this unless they are given 
more discretion in allowing advertisements that they do 
not consider objectionable. The new regulations are 
designed to meet this point. 
Most of the trade criticism has been directed against the 
Minister’s second proposal, which deals with the advertise- 
ments that can at present be erected on or outside shops, 
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garages, cafés and other business premises without the prior 
consent of the local planning authority. Under the existing 
regulations any planning authority has the power, if it 
objects to one of these “deemed consent ” advertisements, 
to require the advertiser to obtain permission to keep it up. 
Some local authorities make considerable use of this power 
to challenge an unsightly “clutter” of advertisements on 
business premises ; most do not bother. By restricting quite 
severely the number of advertisements that can still be 
erected by “ deemed consent,” so that permission will be 
needed for all others, the Minister hopes to make the local 
authorities less tolerant. 

Many advertisers claim that the scheme is unworkable 
because of the number—estimated at half a million—of 
advertisements that would have to be passed individually 
by the planning authorities. But they are really more 
worried lest it succeeds, and cuts down quite substantially 
the number of inexpensive small sites for advertisements 
outside shops, on the forecourts of garages and on adjoin- 
ing buildings and walls. There is plenty of unlet space 
now available on hoardings and large outdoor poster sites, 
which have been badly affected by the appeal of television 
to advertisers, especially in London. But the cost of these 
large outdoor sites has risen at the same time, and the smaller 
advertisements erected outside shops cost the advertiser 
much less. The alternative to stricter official controls that 
the trade is putting forward to the Minister is, as might 
be expected, a system of voluntary controls over the siting 
and layout of “‘ deemed consent ” advertisements to be exer- 
cised by the advertisers themselves—particularly by the 
tobacco and soft drink manufacturers whose ubiquitous 
advertisements are responsible for so much of the “ clutter.” 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Oil Edges Up but Not Coal 


FTER falling by 14.7 per cent in the first quarter of 1957, 
Oe mmuad with the same quarter of 1956, and still 
falling by 2.2 per cent in the second quarter, oil consump- 
tion began to edge upwards to just over I per cent more 
than last year in the third quarter. Over the nine months 
as a whole, oil consumption was down by 5.5 per cent on 


last year. The greatest contribution to the third quarter 
increase was made by fuel oil, which was II per cent up 
on the third quarter of 1956—although in 1956 it was 
rising almost twice as fast. Gas and diesel oil showed 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services: 


*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 
prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 
COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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an increase of 7 per cent, and Derv fuel of over 3 per 
cent. The corollary of the increased consumption by diesel 
vehicles was a continued decline in the deliveries of petrol 
to commercial consumers, which kept total petrol deliveries 
below the corresponding period of last year, although 
deliveries to dealers, especially of premium grades, were 
on the increase. 

By comparison, the inland consumption of coal fell by 
nearly 3 per cent in the first quarter of 1957 compared with 
a year earlier, by 2 per cent in the second quarter, and was 
still falling slightly by 2 per cent in the third quarter 
Taking a conversion factor of 1.7 tons of coal to each ton 
of oil, the country’s consumption of both fuels combined 
fell by nearly 3 per cent over the nine months. 


SCOTTISH BANKING 


The Commercial Bank’s Merger 


HE Commercial Bank of Scotland usually has something 
T of interest if not of controversy to tell its shareholders 
and the public. It blazed one trail by being the first British 
joint stock bank to enter the hire purchase field. It blazed 
another by setting up its investment advisory and portfolio 
management service, of the progress of which the chairman, 
Lord Rotherwick this year gives a glowing account. This 
year the Commercial Bank is engaged on a nationalist enter- 
prise—clawing back from the Sassenachs, control of one of 
Scotland’s banks. That it now appears may be one result 
of the merger negotiations with the National Bank of 
Scotland. If those discussions bear fruit, Lord Rotherwick 
discloses, Commercial Bank of Scotland will be the majority 
shareholder in the new bank and Lloyds Bank, now virtual 
owners of the National Bank, will be “ the largest minority 
shareholder.” That is logical because the Commercial Bank 
has the larger assets and pays II per cent against the 
National Bank’s 10 per cent. . It may not worry Lloyds to 
know that its interest in hire purchase will only be on a 
minority basis. But in matters of hire purchase the Com- 
mercial Bank is less nationalistic. The hire purchase sub- 
sidiary has six branches in Scotland, 36 in England and 
Wales and is forming one in Rhodesia. And it was the hire 
purchase side that produced a large slice of the expansion 
in the Bank’s accounts for the year ended October 26th. 
Deposits on the banking side rose by £4.8 million to {122.2 
million while deposits in the hire purchase subsidiaries rose 
by £4 million to £7.4 million. The holding of hire purchase 
paper rose by £4.5 million to £13.3 million. 

Scottish bankers are not hesitating to tell the world about 
the difficulties they experience in limiting advances accord- 
ing to the new directive. “ We shall do our best,” says 
Lord Rotherwick, “ but no action which we can take can 
guarantee success.” He adds that the amount which cus- 
tomers draw against their credit lines and the dates on which 
they do so are not within the bank’s control. Only a shade 
less bluntly, Lord Airlie, chairman of the British Linen 
Bank, has just reported “ We shall do our best to fulfil the 
injunction—nevertheless I feel that the Chancellor and his 
advisers are inclined to dwell inordinately upon the infla- 
tionary element in Bank lending to the private sector of 
the national economy.” 

The tight credit squeeze is indeed posing awkward prob- 
lems for the Scottish banks. The National Bank at Novem- 
ber rst shows a depreciation of £4 million (8 per cent), 
against 7} per cent. The British Linen Bank making up 
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To any town thinking 
Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators} 

certainly not with the newly 

Ss@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 

piece of plant will distill for you— 


from sea water — anything up to 250 








tons of fresh water every hour. 
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And by fresh we mean crystal 
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clear, far purer and softer than 

good drinking water supplies. 

Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 
Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
But this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
— for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 
from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 


hitherto put it out of court, 





THE RIGHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 


that is to say /\ 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 










PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 








GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARD#ONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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When people 
SLAM your car doors..... 


...- What happens? We could show you. At our Research and Development 
Laboratory, super-high-speed cinematography enables us to slow down slamming 
by anything up to a thousand times—and highly instructive it is. For the onlooker 
can study, at leisure, not only the exact sequence of movements within an actual 
lock mechanism, but the effect upon the door itself and upon the body of the car. 

Heavy doors swinging at eight feet per second, decelerations in the region of 
100 G, rebounds at high speeds, violent oscillations as the door comes to rest, a 
pause of a split second before the latch engages... these can have 
unexpected side effects. They want watching. 

So we watch them, and take action accordingly. Which leads to better 
locking, safer door-holding, smoother opening and shutting, and likewise better 
cars... This sort of thoroughness lies behind the fact that Wilmot Breeden 
components (from locks to bumpers to steering wheels) are part of virtually 
every British car on the roads today. 


WILMOT BREEDEN are at Birmingham: also at London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Glasgow, Melbourne, Toronto. 
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to September 30th (just after the Bank rate move) shows 
depreciation of £2.4 million (64 per cent) on its investment 
portfolio against 53 per cent a year ago. The Commercial 
Bank, making up a month later, shows one of £3.7 million 
(8 per cent), against 73 per cent a year earlier. Of the 
three banks only the Commercial shows an increase in profits 
part only of which seems to have come from the hire pur- 
chase side. 






ARGENTINA 


Paris Club Agreement 


N agreement for repaying Argentina’s debts to the 
members of the so-called “ Paris Club” was signed 
in Buenos Aires this week. The total involved is $450 
million, the largest creditors being Western Germany ($148 
million), Italy ($114 million), Britain ($645 million) and 
Japan ($64 million). The debts are to be repaid in nine 
annuities rising from $50 million each to $60 million. With 
the signing of the debt agreement the trade and payments 
agreement negotiated with the Paris Club countries last July 
can also become fully operative, and the commercial and 
financial relations between Argentina and the “ Paris Club ” 
countries can move on to a fully multilateral basis. As far 
as Britain is concerned trade and payments with Argentina 
have been on a multilateral basis ever since Argentina came 
into the transferable system. 

The debt owing to Britain amounts to £23 million, of 
which £19: million is due to the UK Government for 
advances to Argentina extended under the credit swing pro- 
visions of the Anglo-Argentine Trade and Payments agree- 
ment of 1955. The balance of £4 million represents 
commercial debts to UK exporters. These are to be met as 
they mature, and the UK Government has decided that to 
make this possible the liabilities to private traders shall be 
the first charge on the amounts paid by Argentina to the UK. 


Primitiva Gas 


ONCURRENTLY with these wider negotiations, the long 
* outstanding claim by Primitiva Gas against the Argen- 
tine Government has been settled. It is not a generous 
settlement, but it is none the less welcome and not least 
to those buyers of the £1 ordinary shares who recently have 
bid the shares up close to the highest price of the year of 
13s. 9d., compared with a low of 8s. The company’s 
claim for compensation dates back to the expropriation of 
its fixed assets and stocks of coal in 1945, the municipality 
of Buenos Aires having put in a counter-claim. 

Adjustment of these claims now has been made and the 
Argentine Government will pay the company a lump sum 
of £2,060,950 in ten instalments over four and a half years. 
But out of this sum legal costs have to be paid and pre- 
sumably there are tax questions still to be settled. Hence 
the board, headed by Mr W. M. Codrington who is not 
inexperienced in the delicate handling required in such 
compensation cases, refuses to give “a final estimate of the 
probable return” to shareholders. In addition to the com- 
pensation money, the other big asset owned by the com- 
pany is about £1} million worth of quoted securities. 
Market guesses are that break up may ultimately yield 
holders of the 2,999,464 of £1 ordinary shares at least par. 
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Mr Codrington and his fellow directors have pursued these 
thankless negotiations with skill and patience. They should 
as soon as they can provide a reliable figure to replace this 
guess ; the market price of the shares has come back to 
13s. 9d., after touching 14s. 6d. immediately after the 
announcement of the settlement. 


HEAVY ENGINEERING 


Flame-cutting by Computer 


TT. use of oxygen flame-cutting machines to shape steel 
plate is now fairly widespread: but methods of marking 
on the plate the particular patterns that have to be cut out 
still vary. The most common method is to prepare a 
template, rather like a dress-making pattern, chalk round 
it, and then cut. Accuracy is not high, even in terms of 
ship construction where accuracy is measured in tenths 
of an inch rather than in thousandths. Photographic 
methods, which are more accurate, have been developed in 
the last few years ; these can involve putting the design on 
to a negative which casts the pattern on to the steel plate 
or, better still, using automatic tracking of outlines on a 
photographic slide to control the movements of the machine. 
A still more recent development is to link the machine to 
another away from the place of operation, where it tracks 
the profile of a scaled-down master pattern. 

A further and quite different method altogether is now 
being developed by British Oxygen. This uses the com- 
puter-control methods that have already been applied to 
certain machine tool operations. The design is translated 
into “numerical language "—a quite simple process akin 
to taking grid references off a map—which can then be put 
on to punched tape and fed into a computer. The computer, 
in turn, produces the instructions on magnetic tape which 
is read by the control apparatus of the cutting machine. 
The entire cutting process then becomes completely auto- 
matic. 

The use of tape-controlled machines has so far been 
limited—where large numbers of a part are needed it is 
usually cheaper to use a master pattern and where very 
few are required hand-controlled tools are favoured. The 
savings in time and labour between drawing office and tool 
shop are not usually large enough in value to justify renting 
computer time and the cost of the other equipment needed. 
But British Oxygen expects computer-controlled flame-cut- 
ting machines to have a wider economic application among 
shipbuilders and other branches of heavy engineering that 
fabricate a lot’ of steel plate—in offering rather greater 
savings in production planning and machine operation. 
Accurate scale drawings are not needed, the cut is more 
accurate, and it should be possible for shipbuilders to apply 
computer-control methods more readily to their production 
and stock control. This last “ advantage ” is perhaps look- 
ing rather far ahead, though British Oxygen have found 
one German shipyard with mechanical plate handling that 
has already moved in this direction. Tape control, it claims, 
will be cheaper even thar existing photographic methods ; 
it should at least be less sensitive to surrounding tremors. 
But the project is yet in the nursery: the prototype machine 
cut its first plate only a fortnight ago and at least another 
two years of intensive development will have to be done 
before the first production model is expected to be 
available. 
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An Emergency Operation 


MERGENCY action has been needed to hold the price of 
tin at £730 a ton. Two moves by the International 
Tin Council this week show how hard the struggle has 
become. First the Council again advanced the date of its 
next meeting. This meeting, originally scheduled for the 
end of January, had already been moved forward to Decem- 
ber 11th ; now it is to be held next Wednesday. Secondly, 
and even more dramatically, the Council without waiting for 
the meeting has called for an additional contribution of the 
cash equivalent of 5,000 tons of tin to strengthen the hands 
of the buffer stock’s manager and the producing countries 
have recommended their governments to pay this contribu- 
tion wholly in cash at £730 a ton. That contribution must 
have become due under the terms of the scheme because 
the buffer is well within sight of holding 10,000 tons of 
tin. The manager must therefore have bought about 6,000 
tons since the end of June when he held 3,916 tons. A 
final contribution of another 5,000 tons would become due 
if he was within sight of holding 15,000 tons. 

What will the Tin Council do on Wednesday ? It will 
need more than the extra 5,000 tons of buying power to stop 
the rot. The market view is that it may call upon members 
severely to restrict their exports of tin. To drop the 
“ floor price ” would not immediately alter the flow of metal 
that the buffer stock manager has to absorb, though it might 
ultimately squeeze out some marginal producers. Mean- 
while the buffer stock manager would have suffered a con- 
siderable stock loss, To fail to hold the floor price on the 
first occasion when the Tin Agreement comes under strain 
would almost certainly sound the death-knell for the agree- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, suspicions that the buffer stock could not 
much longer hold cash tin were responsible for dramatic 
movements in the price of the forward metal at the end of 
last week. On Friday, three months’ tin fell by £19 to 
£683 tos, a ton, and at that level forward tin stood £46 ros. 
a ton below the price at which the buffer stock manager 
was currently supporting the spot price. The differential 
would have been wide enough to enable operators to hold 
forward tin and make a handsome profit by delivering it as 
cash metal in three months’ time, if only they had been 
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convinced that the price of forward tin would still be £730 
a ton three months from now. Since Wednesday’s announce- 
ment forward tin has been steadier: rallying to £716 5s. 
a ton. 


OIL TANKERS 


Winter of Discontent 


PART from a prolonged cold spell or a minor hot war, 
there appears to be nothing to prevent a really hard 
winter season for the owners of oil tankers. Indeed, with 
more new tonnage destined to leave the stocks next year, 
some of them face the prospect of hard times for some time 
ahead. This sharp reversal of fortune in the twelve months 
that have passed since the Suez emergency has come about 
quite simply because the supply of tankers has amply outrun 
the oil industry’s present needs for tonnage. By this time 
of the year the seasonal increase in oil demand in North 
America and Europe would usually have begun to lift tramp 
tanker freights to levels twice, three times or even four 
times as high as in the summer. But because oil storage 
tanks are brimfull throughout most of the world, and because 
many charterers took advantage of the low rates of the 
autumn to fix the bulk of their extra tonnage needs up to 
at least the New Year, there has been no increase at all so 
far this winter. The 
tramp markets have 
been a little more 
active since the begin- 
ning of November, 
but, with so much 
spare tonnage on offer, 
charterers are still 
able to get only scale 
rate minus §0 per 
- cent or so for single 
voyage contracts. 

This rate is equiva- 
lent to about 16s. a 
ton for the Venezuela- 
London return trip, a 
level that the majority 

of the tankers built during the war find wholly uneconomic. 

More tankers have been laid up so as to cut losses. The 

total tonnage taken off the market in this way has risen since 

early October from 1.1 million tons deadweight to 1.87 

million tons, at least two-fifths of the tonnage of tankers 

normally offered on the tramp market. Some of the older 

established Scandinavian tanker owners have been putting 

their few spare vessels not already tied up on tire charters 

into period contracts lasting five years at rates of 25s. a ton 

or so, at which they still show a respectable profit. But 

some of the Greek independent owners with spare tonnage 

have been holding off in the hope of better prices. A year 

ago they could get more than £7 a ton for a single voyage 
charter from Venezuela to London. It may be some time: 
before they will again get even a seventh of that for onc 
voyage. 


SPOT TANKER 
FREIGHTS 





SHORTER NOTE 


British European Airways has been granted rights to fly 
into Warsaw, with services probably starting next spring 
This is the corporation’s second Iron Curtain route ; flights 
to Prague began last October. 
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ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL 


7 recent softening of the markets 
for petroleum producis has led to 
some slight reductions in prices (though 
not of crude oil), which reflect, however, 
little more than the drop in the costs of 
freight. The effect of these changes is 
likely to be more obvious in the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group’s figures for the 
fourth quarter of this year than it is in 
the third quarter’s returns. But the 
value of sales (excluding duties and 
excise taxes) for the group during the 
September quarter was slightly lower 
than for the two preceding quarters 
though it was still well up on the returns 
for the third quarter of last year. Costs, 
particularly in distribution, have been 
rising so that profit margins are naturally 
a fraction lower than they were in the 
second quarter of this year. 

A comparison between the results for 
the nine months ended September 30th 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 
3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 
qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. qtr. 
1956 1956 1957 1957 1957 
Sales :-— 
Incl. duties. 591-2 635-2 643-8 66346 667-9 


Excl. duties. 456-3 510-0 528-3 527-4 5160 


ee 879 81-5 1048 109-4 946 
Te 482 473 SI7 588 569 
Income/Sales*: % % a ae 
Peer 193 160 198 207 {183 
Webs <iscces 106 93 98 ‘&IJil-l IO 


*After deducting sales taxes and excise duties, 
etc., from turnover. 


im 1956 and 1957 still shows a big rate 
of growth. The volume of crude oil 
processed has risen from 5§75 million 
barrels to 596 million barrels and the 
sales of crude oil and oil products have 
expandeed from 567 million barrels to 
594 million barrels. The value of sales 
{excluding duties) has gone up from 
£1,326 million to £1,572 million and net 
profits from £132 million to £167 
million, In the same period, capita] and 
exploration expenditure has risen from 
{£253 million to £273 million, and 
though on September 30th the group 
held £331 million in cash and short 
term securities (about £5 million more 
than on September 30, 1956) its long 
term debt was £21 million bigger at 
£1863 million. Against this background, 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group is planning 
its huge appeal in the capital markets of 
the world early in the new year. 


BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS 


HE chairman of BSA, Mr f. Y. 

Sangster, this year presented the 
Teport and accounts to a press con- 
ference, and asked that from now 
on BSA might receive “only such 
publicity as its size and position would 
warrant.” It was an apt request. The 


company’s affairs have for the past 18 
months made headlines for reasons that 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


might be remotely connected with 
Daimler cars but had little to do with 
machine tools, meter cycles or small 
arms. It is only unfortunate that Mr 
Sangster’s request cannot yet quite be 
granted. Three matters outside the 
normal run of business require mention. 


1. Sir Bernard Docker has not yet 
ceased fire. Both he and Mr Lawrence 
Barnett have given notice of their inten- 
tion to be candidates for the board. The 
board does not recommend those candi- 
datures. It seems unlikely that they will 
be elected. 


2. There was in the year ended 
July 31st a sharp reduction in directors’ 
emoluments from {£83,000 to £40,000 
which was attributed by the chairman to 
“having six directors instead of eight.” 
In al] fairness it should be added that the 
departure of Sir Bernard Docker and 
Mr Moyses from the board may be one 
side of the medallion. The observe is 
that the board has now been recon- 
structed and enlarged including some of 
the higher executives. It would not 
appear that the whole of the savings can 
be permanent. 

3. Mr Sangster announces the board’s 
unanimous decision not to publish the 
results of the investigation made by 
Lazard Brothers and Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Company. There was 
no formal report and the circulation 
of their recommendations would be 
“ jnimical to the business.” Shareholders 
will welcome their chairman’s statement 
that no skeletons have been found in the 
BSA cupboard, but they will regret the 
board’s decision. 


Apart from those three items, the 
picture that BSA gives is one of re- 
trenchment coupled with reasonable 
progress coupled with a clear warning 
of “unmistakable signs of recession in 
some of the trades in which we are 
concerned.” The company declines to 
break down its profits by departments 
but it gives a breakdown of turnover: 


Per cent of 


Department Turnover 
Motor cycles wid aac Cae 
Machine tools _ ae 
Steel and titanium va Oe 
Daimler Company... ica) Se 


Small arms and enginecring 18 


The trading profit, up from {1.6 
million to £2.2 million, cannot be related 
to those figures. It is disclosed that the 
Joss on Daimler cars though reduced has 
not been eliminated. It is disclosed, too, 
that both Sunbeam and Triumph are to 
market a motor scooter this coming 
year. The pedal cycle department has 
been sold to Raleigh Industries. The 
first part of the payment for the cycle 
works together with the sale of part of 
the Birtley company’s works last year 
were largely responsible for the change- 
over from a bank overdraft of {£2.6 
million to a small credit balance. The 
reduction in the group’s stocks from 
£10.8 million 10 £8.7 million must also 
have eased the cost of financing. 


DEBENHAMS 


R Jj. BEDFORD, the chairman of 
Debenhams group of stores, is 
intent on expansion. He said so a year 
ago and he says so again in this year’s 
statement. The group thus seeks to join 
the select band of take-over specialists of 
which Sears (Holdings), Great Universal 
Stores, and House of Frazer are the 
foundation members. These are for- 
midable and experienced competitors. 
And Mr Bedford is not afraid to take a 
leaf from their book: he has asked 
shareholders to agree to an increase of 
£33 million in the company’s authorised 
capital, making a pool of shares available 
for bids by the exchange of shares. 
Debenhams thought twice about com- 
peting for John Barkers. It lost the 
auction for Hope Brothers, but in the 
year to July 31st it did acquire three 
other businesses. Any purchases must, 
Mr Bedford says, be scrutinised with 
“care and discrimination” and, pre- 
sumably, he has not changed his mind 
that a chain store would be a welcome 
addition to the group. 

In what shape is Debenhams to com- 
pete in the stiff take-over market? It 
owns a long list of stores, catering for all 
pockets. It has revalued its properties, 
revealing a book surplus of nearly {£93 
million. Its extensive building pro- 
gramme is practically complete and 
“while money is scarce and dear” the 
directors have decided “to postpone 
further capital development of this 
kind.” It has made a successful rights 
issue of ordinary shares, raising about 
£2,200,000, which will eliminate a bank 
overdraft of £1,600,000 and reinforce the 
liquid resources of the group; Deben- 
hams would have liked to raise more 
new money but the Capital Issues 
Committee “without explanation” re- 
duced the figure it had previously 
sanctioned. 

This is a firm enough background, but 
the success of a take-over bid requires 
not only that investors should be offered 
an adequate turn in current market 
values but also that the shares they are 
asked to accept in exchange are backed 
by growth prospects enjoying a ready 
market. That is the key to Mr Isaac 
Wolfson’s successes. All that the full 
accounts of Debenhams offer at the 
moment in this direction is: the not 
unexceptionally large increase in the 
consolidated trading profit from 
£5.229,592 to £5,547,117 ; a maintained 
ordinary dividend of 27} per cent; and 
a refusal by Mr Bedford to make “ any 
attempt to forecast the future outlook.” 


BREWING PROFITS 


MONG the trading reports of the 
breweries for the year to Septem- 
ber 30th only one company so far—a 
small one in Blackpool—has announced 
a reduction in its ordinary dividend. The 
others have either left their dividends 
unchanged or announced small increases. 
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It has been a good year for brewers. 
Advances in earnings, both before and 
after tax, have been reported, as the 
accompanying table shows, by breweries 
differing widely in size and in location. 
What is the explanation ? Beer con- 
sumption was only slightly up on the 
year and, as the chairman of Ind Coope 
and Allsopp, Mr Edward Thompson, 
points out, the impetus of the swing 
away from draught beer to bottled beer 
(which takes up about 4o per cent of 


consumption) has slackened. There 
Years to end-September we or 
Ind Coope & Allsopp :* 
ee 3,305,883 4,447,974 
8 ee 1,225,047 1,646,415 
Ordinary dividends ..... iZ%5 14% 
Mitchells & Butlers : 
ON DIONE oo. cssses 1,840,269 2,114,519 
DUBE POTIE.. ois ncicwesace 804,573 900,242 
Ordinary dividends ..... 124% 133% 
John Smith’s Tadcaster: 
Oe 1,273,109 1,349,638 
NE ons oi 56580 oe 480,425 499,589 
Ordinary dividends ..... 1is% 15% 


Joshua Tetley : 


SIDES DIONE oo okciscce 923,837 1,042,808 


DRO PTORE « <cnicsceess 393,836 418,397 

Ordinary dividends ..... 12% 124% 
Strong & Company : 

SND MIO oosccceecs 799,786 854,937 

SE Hb ccuaecswss 219,591 251,839 

Ordinary Dividends ..... 25% 25% 
Leeds & Wakefield : 

Gross Prone ... 00600 227,314 232,108 

NE 6S iow ase > 73,390 79,193 

Ordinary dividends ..... 16% I7% 
Barnsley : 

ee ee 331,514 371,073 

ONC MUI cinuscssesnee 126,575 137,770 

Ordinary dividends ..... 20% 223% 

* 


Year ends on August 3ist. 


have been small, scattered increases in 
beer prices. The consumption of wines 
and spirits has risen. It looks—though 
no one can be certain of such a fact— 
as if the public houses had been slightly 
more crowded, despite the bad weather. 

Such facts merely scratch the surface. 
The increase in brewing profits has been 
so general that it suggests that the new 
ideas which have been fermenting in 
what was once a conservative industry 
have produced economies. Amalgama- 
tions, reciprocal arrangements on the sale 
of beers, advertising on a national scale, 
and the rationalisation of production so 
as to save costs have become common 
coin in the industry. So, too, has the 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


drive to improve the amenities of the 
public houses. The question now is 
whether the breweries can hold on to 
the ground that they have recovered. 
This is a competitive industry and the 
big concerns have the advantage. 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


A SHAREHOLDER may be inclined to 

draw the conclusion that the days 
of rapid expansion are over, and that we 
are settling down to a humdrum 
existence. I do not think that such an 
inference would be correct.” So said 
Mr George Weston at the annual general 
meeting of Allied Bakeries, which is con- 
trolled by Weston Holdings. And since 
he also foreshadowed an ordinary divi- 
dend of 30 per cent for the current year, 
compared with 22} per cent in 1956-57 
and I5 per cent in 1955-56, Throgmorton 
Street took the cue. The §s. “A” 
ordinary shares were immediately 
marked up from 27s. 6d. to 30s. 9d. but 
they later fell back to 28s. 

Allied Bakeries works on a_ small 
profit—in 1956-57, for instance, it earned 
a gross profit of £5 million on a turnover 
of £92 million. Turnover is now running 
at an annual rate of £100 million and it 
is clear that any large advance in 
earnings is dependent on an increase in 
sales. Mr Weston seems confident that 
it will be achieved. He points out that in 
the last three years the group has spent 
£11 million on acquiring new sub- 
sidiaries in the food business, but that 
the “ process of integration is not yet 
complete ” and that “the profits are not 
yet as great as they will be.” 


BARCLAYS DCO 


os Directors of Barclays Bank DCO 
recommend a dividend of 4 per cent 
for the second half of their financial year 
ending on September 30th. This again 
makes the total 8 per cent for the year 
despite a drop of £99,716 in net profits, 
to £1,161,473. The end of the account- 
ing year coincided with the sharp decline 
of gilt-edged following the rise in Bank 
rate ; net profits are struck after transfers 
out of gross profits to inner reserves. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Nov. 13 Nov. 27 Dec. 11 
LAST DEALINGS: Nov. 26 Dec. 10 Dec. 31 
ACCOUNT DAY: Dec. 3 Dec. 17 Jan. 7 





=— eased this week in very quiet 
trading ; the decline in the number 
of bargains marked was partly due to 
the expectation of new capital issues. 
Gilt-edged showed persistent fractional 
losses and the Financial Times index of 
Government securities fell from 78.47 
to 78.04 at Wednesday’s close. The loss 
of impetus in the industrial shares can 
be measured by the decline in The 
Economist indicator of 4.1 to 179.1 in 
the week ended on Wednesday. That 
decline also includes the London 
market’s reaction to the news of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s illness which pro- 
duced a much sharper dip and subse- 
quent rally on Wall Street. 


Midland Bank £1 shares were effec- 
tively unchanged at 58s. following the 
capital reorganisation; Barclays DCO 
lost Is. to 29s. xd. on the lower earnings, 
but discount houses hardened. Higher 
brewery dividends stimulated interest in 
Bass, which rose 3s. 9d. to 120s. in 
anticipation of the results. Birmingham 
Sound Reproducers was outstanding 
among electrical snares with a jump of 
6s. to 27s. 6d. Standard Motor advanced 
103d. to 7s. 113d. after the report. Steel 
shares were helped by increasing pro- 
duction and made fresh gains ; Colvilles 
rose Is. to 27s. 9d. and Dorman Long 
Is. 3d. to 24s. 6d. 


Oil shares gained ground after 
dipping temporarily on the announce- 
ment of President’s Eisenhower’s illness. 
British Petroleum rose 4s. 4$d. to 100s. 
Prominent among Kaffirs were Western 
Holdings with a further gain of 4s. 43d. 
to 86s. 10}d. and St. Helena which rose 
2s. to 36s. Tins weakened on the fall in 
forward quotations for the metal. A pro- 
jected bid by Paragon Holdings caused 
a swift rise in James Warren, the tea 
merchants, but there was a sharp reac- 
tion on the dropping of the plan. 





AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES 


—_ —~) ate 


LONG-TERM US GOVERNMENT BONDS 


(1926 =100) 


| 
425 INDUSTRIALS 
(1941 —'43=10) 


a ee 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 


** The Economist ” Indicator 


1957 |Indicator*| Yield % 





** Financial Times ” Indices 


| Ord. Ord. 
1957 | indext | Yield 









INDICATORS 














1 
| High Low | High Low 







| 225-0 | 171-2 | 210-4 170-0 
| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


















= 








Nov. 20 | 172-4| 6 
» 21 | 170-5] 6 
, 221 170-2) 6 
” 25 | 169-0| 6 





Bases :—* 1953=100. 








Fixea |. 24. | Bar- 1956 
Int t Consols | gains tee 
‘+ | Yield |Marked Hint 
| £ 1 
l a 203-6 
| 86:96 | 5-42 | 7,477 (Jan. 3) 
| 86:98 | 5-43 | 6,899 
87-03 | 5°43 | 6,482 Low 
86:96 | 5-43 | 8,019 161:5 
86:97 | 5-43 | 7,345 (Nov. 29) 
86:95 | 5-45 | 6,601 | 
t July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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t Assumed average | 
(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 24%. 
St date. (m) After Rhodesian Tax. 


Owidend 
W) To late 





ife approx. 10 years. 
(e) To earliest date. 



















tt Ex capitalisation. 
(/) Fiat yield. 








§ 
(g) On 





Less tax 


100%. 















at 8s. 6d 
(A) On 22: 


in f. 
1 o/ 
2 /o- 


(a) Interim divic 
(t) On 10% 
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D, res et } | | 
Prices 1957 BRITISH F FUNDS | Brice, | a a i , 1957 Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, Yield, 
" 20. | 27. 2 Dividends STOCKS _Nov- 20, Nov. 27,] Nov. 27, 
_ GUARANTEED | ior | iste | 28? | Shes a peo eB 1957 | 1957 | 1957 
High Low STOCKS | § High Low 
; in wi | !£s.d.|/£ s. d, % %. \STEEL & ENGINEERING rey: 
a | 934 iW ar Loan 3% 1955-59. . 9%; | 941,316 3 5 4 31} 83/- 54/9 ! 8b TalBabcock & ee 60/3 | 60/-- |5 0 0 
03 4 874 \Funding 24% 1956-61. 90} 90% | 410 5/5 13 10/7} 12/103; 7/10$ 10 6 4 a'Cammell Laird....5/-- 86 | 83 |8 9 9 
ga ee 984, Conversion 4%, 1957- 58. | 99% | 994 14 4 4)516 117} 29/3 | 20/- 5b 4 a\Dorman Long ..... £1, 23/3 | 24/6 7 611 
wii | 9448 [Conversion 2% 1958-59..| 964; | 964314 0 615 3 91/1 56/6 | 41/9 10 | §=65 aGuest Keen N’fold.{1 47/9* | 47/— | 5 14 10; 
%% 90} ‘Exchequer 2% 1960..... | 928 | 92814 8 2/5 8 5 | 597 | 40/- 4a 7 Metal Box ........ £1 42/103! 41/9 |5 5 5 
Vi? © 924-« [Exchequer 3% 1960...../ 954 | 95% /317 615 6 9] 34/- | 197 | 635 3 aStewarts & Lloyds. i 23/14 | 23,9 | 715 10 
98 93 |Conversion 44% 1962.... 94%) | 9418 | 3 16 10 1519 2} 81/- | 52 11 6 =©5 a\Swan Hunter...... 41, 58/6 |583 |5 9 
193 843 (Savings Bonds 3% 1955-65, 847 | 844 4 3 5 {5 12 10/] 24/1} | 18/- 12}c 4 alUnited Steel. ...... £1; 20/3 | 20/9 9 12 10: 
$4} 77 ~=\Funding 3% 1959-69..... | W714 | Th | ’ B z he * 2 46/- | 29/3 | Thd BeiVickers weecaeaases £1, 31/9 | 31/3 6 8 0 
; e LECTRICAL 
sj | 844% Funding 4% 1960-90.....| 85 { S41) 3 1 2/419 GI] 72/3 | 49/6 | 15 ¢ Tha Assoc. Elec. Inds. ..£1, 51/10} 50/-* |6 0 0 
alg 74 |\Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70, 74% | 744 |4 8 1!519 4/7} 55/- | 40/9 84h 4 a'Br. Ins. es £1 426 | 41/9* | 5 19 10 
Bout | 878 \Exchequer 3% 1962-63.. | 88* | 87* 4 3 5/1510 81) 32/6 | 24/- | 43Rc 148a\Decca Record . - 26/44 | 26/3 |613 4 
49 83 j\Exchequer 2% 1963-64. 84h 84% 14 61/35 9 91) 36/3 | 24/- | 1b ¢ 15 cElect.&Mus. Inds. io 28/6 | 28/-- |5 7 3 
31! 774 (Savings Bonds 24% 64 67 7843 783 4 411 | 5 9 TIi 64/9 48/- 10 b 4 a English Electric ...£1 51/1} | 50/6 5 10 10 
nt 67} |Savings Bonds 3% 1965-75 6818 | 68% | 4 : 4 | : = = 59/- | 39/14 | 44a 8 bGeneral Electric ce 44/103, 40/- 16 5 0 
784 |Funding 3% 1966- 79 19% | 4 8 EXTILES 
ut OnE [Victory 4%, 1920-76 1... oot | a2" |3 6 5| 8 3 8t] 24/1) 14/- | 6d, 3.aBradford Dyers....£1) 15/10} 147} 12 6 2 
%& 803 Conversion 34% 1969. 823 | 823 1|4 011;515 5 | 28/7 | 21/3 | 63b 2}aCoats, J.& P...... £1) 23/9 | 21/9 8 4 0 
gl 69} (Treasury 34% 1977-80...| 70{* | 704% | 4 0 9,518 11) 37/9 | 21- | 6b 3 aCourtaulds........ 1, 23/4$ | 21°44 }8 8 5 
i 68 (Treasury 31% 1979-81. 70} | 70h | 4 0 4,5 18 92} 38/7} | 31/103; 1235 5 a\Lancashire Cotton. .£1 35/7 | 35/15 | 919 3 
Nk 574 Redemption 3% 1986- 96 . 594 | 58} 3 15 ; : = f 41/74 30/10}, 24a oe & Baldwins.{1, 34/3 | 34/- | 816 5 
)} 634 Funding 34% 1999-2004. 64 642 | 312 | Hops & STORES 
nt 3" Consols 4%. after Feb. "57 69} | 69} |}3 7 2,517 9f| 24/6 | 13/9 | 16 ¢ 3a Boots Pure Drug..5/-| 196 | 186 |4 6 5 
6 604 War Loan 34% after 1952; 61}* | 613* | 3 5 7'5 14 Off 42/10) 31/43 | Tha, 20 b Debenhams ..... 10/-| 36/44"; 35/14 | 716 8 
1b} 584 Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 61} T,3 6 1,515 4f) 55/7) | 33/3 | 15 @ 50 Gt. Universal ‘A’..5/-| 41/44 | 40/75 | 8 0 O 
653 514 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 54 | 538 |3 4 8 5 12 10f} 57/3 30/3 20 b| 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 43/7$*, 42/74 | 3.10 5 
Bu! @& (Consoles 24%. .....0650.5 | 464 45} 3 3 2/510 2f| 30/3 | 19/3 20 6} 123a\United Drapery...5/-| 24,6 | 24/9 611 5 
66 I 44 |Treas. 24% after Apr. °75| 453 | 44; 3 4 ; : Hr a 49/- | 37/0} 2636) 13haWw yet eeauuad 5/-| 43/- 41/6 |416 5 
6} 883 (|Br. Electric 44% 1967-69.| 91% 91 | 3123 | Motors & AIRCRAFT | | 
Dk 10" iBr. Electric 3% *1968-73. .| 713 | 71 #=| 4 7 3,519 27} 21/6 | 11/9 64b 34a Bristol Aeroplane 10/- | 149 |14- |7 210 
i © 66 Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 673 | 67$ | 4 4 8,517 111) 8/7h| 6/- | 12h¢ 124c British Motor.....5/-| 7/24* 7/3 | 812 5 
2% 79} |Br. Electric 44% 1974-79. 818 | 812 | 314 7:5 16 71} 40/- | 29/3 5 6} 3 a\Ford Motor ....... £1) 32/9 32/3 | 419 3 
fl} 69% (Br. Electric 33% 1976-79. | 70% | 70: | 4 1 0/1518 5} 45/9 | 27/6 76 3 aHawker Siddeley...{1; 31/3 | 31/9 |6 6 O 
905 81 Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 .....) 825 | 823 |§ 318 7:518 22) 53/7- |; 41/9 | 10 ¢ 12kc\Leyland Motors... .f1 43/- | 42,9 |517 O 
1} 78 'Br. Gas 34% 1969-71 . .| 793 79k |4 0 1!515 2i121/- | 90/73! 15 6 5 aRolls-Rovee....... £1100/73 | 98/1) | 4 1 8 
12} 58} ‘Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 ..... 59 it 593 }315 6); 5 7 = 9/14 5/113) 8 ¢ 8 cStandard Motor...5/-; 7/0}*, 7/114:5 0 9 
0 70 ~=|Br. Trans ort 3% 1968- 73) 71; m1 @ - 31:33 l SHIPPING 
at 77} Br. Transport 4% 4% 1972- -17| 11% 774* |} 3:19 1/519 O01} 47/9 | 30/6 | 110 6haBrit. &Com' wealthl0/-; 33/3* | 33/- |5 6 1 
12} 59 ‘Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 614 593* | 4 0 8|516 91} 27/9 | 17/6 | 8B 2 @Cunard........... £1 19/3 | 19/ 1010 6 
{ i 38/- 24/- 56 53 aP &O Defd........ £1 28/3 26/9 519 8 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
50/3 | 29/9 | 66 3aAssoc. Port. Cem...£1, 35/3* | 32/6 | 5 10 10 
27/3 | 18/6 | 324c 10 a Beecham Group...5/- 27/6 | 26,9 |6 1 5 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, ' Price, | Price, Yield, 47/9 | 26/3 | 8 | 44a Bowater Paper ....£1 29/9 28/3 | 817 O 
j CORPORATION AND Nov. 20, Nov. 27,' Nov. 27, oat = $8 b) $i, Br. ee ty, = 1} a : 5 Zz ; 
: ie ‘ 7 95 9 6/4! f- | Cc la Br. Amer. Tob -| 39/1} | 38 6 
me | low FOREIGN BONDS _— — — 25/- | 17/44 | 174, 74a‘ B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. 193 | 193 |6 910 
/£ s. d. | 39/- 29/6 | 66 4 a'Br. Oxygen ....... "f1 34/- 32/9 |6 2 3 
81} 75 Austra 1a 33% 1965-69 ......cscecs | TTh 77} | 519 6/| $753 | $48 | 46) 3 aCanadian Pacific. .$25 $488 $48 614 3 
91} 86} ‘Ked. Khod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80....| 88 88} 5 18 6/7} 21/103. 15/3 | 746} 3 aDunlop Rubber. -10 - 16/44 | 15/6 615 5 
753 673 'S. Rhodesia 24% 1965-70 .......... ' 70 70 | 5 17 31) 46/6 | 36/1} 6 b| 4almp. Chemical..... £1, 39/- 37/9 15 6 O 
si} 77 N. Zealand 4% 1976-78........e00: 77* 77} 519 O/} 50/6 36/- | 1245) 83a Imp. Tobacco ..... £1) 39/3 58 9 10 16 10 
M5} | 96 |L.C.C. 59% 1977-81............06 973 | 98 | 513 O7|$222 ($130 ($3-75c'$3-75c Int'l. Nickel... .n.p.v.\$148 |$148* 410 3 
93} $3 Agric. Mortgage 5% 1959-89 ....... 83} 83} 6 4 52] 36/9 | 27/3 24a; 5 b J. Lucas (Inds, Da vosh] 29/43*| 28/3 |5 6 3 
69} 54} Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% a4. 2003, 55} 54} 518 61] 19/3 12/44 22$c, 5 a Monsanto Chem. ..5/-, 14/3 13/6 5 0 0; 
8] 2} ‘German 7% 1924 (Br. E nfaced 5%)..: 834 833 eee 18/3 14/- 3G 5 e@lanks......<<.- O/-| 15/14 | 15/48 610 O 
169} 1478 ‘Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced).......... 155 155 55/6 30,9 1G 5 @A. E. Reed........ £1; 31/9* | 30/9 $e 2 
15/103 11/3 | 20 c 22$cSears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-! 12/45 | 13/5} | 8 7 5 
10/3 56 /6 12 b sa\Tate & Lyle....... #1 57/6 | 56/6 5 16 10 
70/9 50/- Tha i lube Investments. i»: 55/-" | 54/9 15 9 8 
: ' 1 P p Vield 73/6 51/- 11}d sa\Turner & Newall...£1) 57/1$ | 55/3 | 419 8 
Prices, 1957 ast Two | J rice, rice, lela, = 114/6 72/- | 114d e a Unilever Ltd....... £1; 81/- 17/3* | 410 8 
Dividends | ORDINARY Nov.20,Nov.27, Nov. 27, |} 44/- | 27/6 | 10 6 t4hal\United Molasses. 10/-- 31/3* | 29/9 |8 5 8 
-- —! (@) (b) () | STOCKS 1957) 1957) 1957 Mints, ETc. | 
= we 137/6 115/- 50 6 20 a Anglo-American. 10/-128/9 |126/10};5 10 4 
©, 0 y { s. d. L29/- 20.6 | 24a) 10 6Cons. Tea & Lands.¢1; 21/9* | 20/6 (21 4 3 
meine | Bad Damen ya ene 046 | 23/6 | #15 % 13/8 | 82/6 | 120 4} 80 a'De Beers Def. Reg. §/-| 92/6 | 88/9 [11 5 4 
47/3 § 40/- 7 6| 6a Barclays Bank..... {1, 42/3 | 40/6 '6 8 5 } 26/3 19/9 nae 5 a\Doornfontein....10/-| 22/3 | 22/- rr 
%/3 (276 | 4a) 4 b Barclays D.C.O. ...£1, 30/6 | 29/-*!5 10 4 |12/103' 7/10} 30 c 10 aLondon Tin...... 4/~ 8/6 | 8/- 115 0 0 
42/6 346 | 746 73a Chartered Bank....{1 38/6 | 37/3 |'8 1 1 f261/3_ \168/9 25 a) 75 b'Nchanga Cons. ....£1178/9 |173/9 {11 10 2u 
51/3 42/9 | 7 bl 64aLloyds Bank ...... 4144/3 | 43,9 '6 3 § } 96/7) | 45/- 50 a| 50 b'President Brand ..5/-! 51/@ | 49/3 10 3 0 
66/7} | 58 = b| 9 a Midland Bank .....41, 58/- | 58/-tt!6 4 2 | 24/9 | 14/14 | 84a 16%)/Rho. Selection Tst.5/- 16/1} | 15 4 8 O On 
6 226 | b| 6-55 a\Nat. Discount ‘Bf 31/6 | 34/- 517 § | 55/- | 41/- | 306, 12}a United Sua Betong.f1) 49/-* | 49/3 |17 5 0 
6 39/3 | 64D} 64a\Union Discount....£1) 42/6 | 43/6 ,5 14 3 | 87/6 | 58/1} | 40 a 60 b Western Holdings 5/-| 82/6 | 86 105) 515 1 
- | INSURANCE ! 
mat a Th | 4340 = a\Commercial Union 5/-| mL 6 “a A : 7 7 
, 12/6 8735, 40 aLegal & General . .5/- /- 7 2g i ‘ 
2) 17k «| $50 b $20 alPearl.....+-:.00.. {1 18} 18} |613 4 New York Closing Prices 
4 54} /{125 ¢lf1324c'Prudential ‘A’..... £1; 37% 36} e @ 3 f me n i N 
he } | BREWERIES, Etc. i i OV.) INOV, INOV. OV. 
aS 6 105/6 | 33 B} 10 a'Bass .....ccoccces £1116/3 120/- |7 3 4 20 | 27 | 20 | 27 20 | 27_ 
oe '9/7h | 6 aj 1235 Distillers......... 6/8! 21/9 | 21/4 |516 3 | $ ESE 7% 
ais b/- | 15 6} 10 aGuinness........ 10/-| 38/9 39/- |6 8 2 [Can. Pacific ..; 243 | 24) JAm. Viscose. .) 27% | 28} [Int'l Nickel. .! 744 | 76} 
M3 63/6 8 a 17 b Whitbread ‘A’..... £1; 76/6 ; 77/-* | 6 4 &dIN.Y. Central .| 16 17 jBeth. Steel...) 37} | 37} JNational Dist. 20) | 203 
3 Om 35 | 13% [Chrysler ..... 68) | 69% Nears Roebuck, 25)*| 247 
9 MM 92/6 | +10 b +5 aiBritish Petroleum. fi 95/74 100/- |5 4 5 ‘ i 5}? [Crown Zeller..' 453 464 Shell Oil..... 66% | 70} 
24) 71/3 1740, +5 aBurmah.......... 77/6* | 76/3 | 518 Oh i nited Corpn. 64*: 6% [DuPontdeNm. 174* 178} [Std. Oilof N.J. 48% | 503 
fS£15§ | 1740] 74aiRoyal Dutch....20 fl. £16} | £16} | 2.18 9 [WesternUnion’ 15} | 15; [Ford Motors. .| 42 | 41] JU.S. Steel...) 533 | 534 
04 9 1426 TEGO FS GIS ove ccccccdeas £11 45/- (148/15 '4 8 in’ xen. Elect... .| 60% | 633 [West’liouse E.) 61 | 634 
9/43 i | Ultramar ....... 10/-| 71/9 ; 70/9 ane xen. Motors. .; 35$ | 36) Woolworth. ..| 36% | 37 
* Ex dividend. t Tax free. 





jend. (b) Final 
(7) On 134%. 


* 
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WORMS RIMES « sisccesceseusseis October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.....0.0:2.<.0. This week Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Nov. 9th Production and Trade...... Nov. 23rd 
DEMIRIIWEE. Sicsosscsscseskseressvs Nov. 16th British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 9th 
PROGR TRRAGE .sisccsscceccses Nov. 23rd Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 16th 
= Industrial Profits ............... Oct. 12th CFRIRES “SUMED siiscccsssscccecse his week 
Prices and Wages 
1955 1956 _195T (*) 
| Unit —— ~~ - 
| mid-June Nov. 13 | | Nov. 20 | | New. 27 ov. 26 
WORLD PRICES | 
Commodity Price Indicator : » | 
Be ONS 5iccsGd seine tNkesewsnnae 1952=100 87 87 87 
PE cuptbkeseteniceteseaureuwe sain ‘a 119- 6 95-1 94-8 | 93.8 
PEPE bi ssGepsbuinssseketanasonee | ‘ 88- ; | 84-5 85-1] 852 
BEE unin S ose sedduwerans sie seee | a 81-5 13-2 71-9! 708 
EEE TROIS oc oid wisn scennnccenwee me 93-5 : 92-7 94-51 959 
Monthly averages 1957 
BRITISH WHOLESALE 1954 | 1955 | 1956 Aug. | Sept. | Oct 
PRICES eis he Peace - 
Materials used in : June 30, Pe | | 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). |1949=100 143-5 152-4 156-2 4 0 | 154-2 151-2 | 148-8 
Mechanical engineering ............ ” 150°4 | 1638-1 177-3 -8 9 187-9 187-5 | = 187-9 
Electrical machinery ...........++. “ 160°5 | 185-7) 190-0 8 4 | 183-0 180-7 179-4 
Building and civil engineering...... - 131-4 137-3 142-4 “1 *3 | 147-8 148-0 147-8 
een a ae a 130-7 137-1 142-3 2 *9|} 147-0 146-9 146-8 
Products of : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). = 125-5 129-6 135-6 “5 6 | 140-1 140-8 140-7 
Food manufacturing ...........66. ‘ 139-1 143°9| 148-1 “9 nl 153-2 153-4 151-2 
Commodities : | | | 
OO COM Sos nikdcaiwaewewnwceens a -0| 149-7) 154-0 “5 -2| 142-6 140-2 137-8 
ER occ ccsn auaceaens nouns a -8 | 142-0 | 8 -s.| 266-1 157-6 148-5 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future ad ‘9 | 329-9 | “6 9 268-0 250-8 248-6 
Softwood, imported ............-+- So “0 9 4 ; 156-4 156-0 156-0 
Copper, ex-warehouse ............. ef 4) 295-7 9 180-3 167-8 160-2 
UK RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17 
PEND iv saccsesuseosenceeneen 1956=1 106-4 106-1 107-1 
PON Scchncvewssaetsuseninvesacaus 5 106-9 104-8 104-7 
REE 52 ccvdouaersaasasuanse 1938= 100" 265 264 267 
PE ices bh orebassechuksebesesas a 281 276 275 
Ree GN GREE... nis cae crencenswee as 155 156 161 
NE ns Kis waviceanans sien vi ee 267 268 269 
PRON. oo scecivenecakcned we 268 271 213 
Household durable goods .......... - 307 307 309 
Dticdiuscombernecasanenais _ | 273 273 276 
PMD cchbisehensuesceuscanunee | a 418 428 428 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | | 
consumer spending) ............+6. 1938=1 36 36 36 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
Import prices : | 
DWN Si Cd Cisne anne eawnwess |1954 = 106 105 104 103 
Food, drink and tobacco .......... | 2 100 100 98 
RE ORIEN occ acne weccceus ag 109 107 107 
Export prices : | 
RS ce kiincvninisesceaeeeswis | = 112 112 lil 
AN manufactures ......c0csssecees a | lll 111 | 111 
Mihee .<+s++:0+ccccccccececocece | 115 116! lt 
Engineering products.............. | ~ 114 114 | 115 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ....... ‘i 102 102 | 104 
Terms of trade : | 
Ratio of import to export prices... os 94 93 | 95 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS | 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 1952 = 100 86-9 81-6 80:7 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : | Jan. 31, | 
All workers(*) ..........00eeeeee0. 1956 = 100 111-4 111-5] 1118 
ME cc iise Seb sinacudiewsuwedoanudee . 111-4 111-5} 113 
NE 0a wk wow rd hen we ee 111-0 111-1 | 1114 
Sept., 
BT NTIS i. ohiins 0560 esneeenes-es 1939 = 10 290 | 290 | 291 
Weekly earnings: (*) | 
EES 500 snas ss neeaaseews s. d. 7} | | 
BOR ci nds Sewers Shane sine ee 4 6° | 
SPE. cntncdegesdscasacaannewn * 25 10° 
Oct., 
Oe OTIS 6 axa dans annesds seen c 1938= 10 384" | 
(') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. , ) The interim index of retail prices has been linked bac k to 
1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (8) For a rough conversioa 


to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
April survey. 


(*) Revised figures for Oct. 29th were :—all items 86, food 92.1 and fibres 85° 4. 


by 1-561 (*) Surveys made twice a vear: annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Figures relate 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 











Average weekly 


























Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
one manufacturing 
~ An | Seems All — » , | . Terms | Com- At | ae 
com- : othing ousing mport xport site current | 
modities amma, items | por | po — prices | peices 
1947-49 = 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
OUD 5 ccicnesecssssvnseten 36-5 52-5 ‘1 100-0} 23-86 | 46-69 
BED icWecewucuseesweussen 89-6 103-7 -0 304-6 76-52 77-69 
ROOD SunGadkuweswiewceNeees 88-4 105-5 7 345-0 79-99 79-99 
TR, SOE piicivenwwnnies 90-9 106-6 | ‘5 354-6 | 82-80} 80-08 
ae eer error rere 92-8 106-5 | “5 361-8 82-18 | 79-02 
BE ckudnbeacenins 93-0 106-6 | “7 343-2 82-80 | 79-54 
” September 91-0 107-3 | -3 327-9] 83-20! 79-85 
CHIE iivacweseics 91-5 107-7 | 6 306-4 82-16 ase 





















Manufacturing production Building 





: Civilian employment ; 
national 
























































product aston Durable goods Non-durable goods pd | | Unem- 
ro nerer § pro- | os Vehich 7 has  |Chemicals Seasonally oo | “a ote 

adjusted | duction ehicles, | Textiles,| and adjusted _ | 9 
annual Total Metals etc, | otal clothing lpetroleum annual force | ment | labour 
a = | |} __| products} rates oa 
$ billion Index 1947-49 = 100 ; 100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands % rate 
Be os inctudees eeeanneds 91-1 58 a 49 | 54 47 | 66 | 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
SE cscs aa kacadanaeata 139| 155 140 203| 126 109 159} 44-6] 65,847 | 63,193 4-0 
DG sv ceeesseeeeceanciats 143 159 138 199 | 129 108 167 46-1 67,530 | 64,979 3°8 
1957, Jume oo... .eceeeeeee 162 130 46-8] 69,842 66,504; 4-8 
oo ace ted cmokéadoune 45-9 70,228 67,221 4-3 
io MMR LER lane kate 47-3 68,994 | 66,385 | 3-8 
sp | SEE nk kceiccas 47-7 68,225 | 65,674 | ae 
© Wet vac anche 48-3] 68,513 66,005 3-7 











Personal | aj business * Total retail ? Exports of US 






























con- Imports for US consumption merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption |—— a a : “Stas ee ee 
Annual Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude Semi- Total | Finished Imports | Experts 
rates materiel jmanuf’res. goods 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
SO os icwisicjuaind etaliatot tthe 67-6 10-8 20-1 3-5 5-5 139 76 | 53 
ae es 254-4 52-3 81-7 15-3 23-9 782 134 120 
DOD. sscneevdinssanesac en 267-2 54:8 89-1 15-8 23-9 91] 143 141 
BM, ME vnncacnacunneas 278-94 56-8 90-6 16-6 23-9 1,034 148 | 157 
i I ep ane ev oeiwewes j 56-4 90-7 16-8 24-1 1,004 133 | 156 
ie ME wetensvesnetueues | 57-4 91-0 17-0 | 24-1 995 154 | 147 
a MEE hades ccaacnes 283-6 57-0 91-3 17-0 24-3 1,007 eis aie 
ee 56:3 91-4 16-9 24-5 883 | 
CIE 8 kde oechvus Sea aa 16-6 iat , 


\ 
| 
| 












































Personal income Consumer credit | Banking statistics® Budget expenditure! Bond yields 
| ieieitag , 1 =. | Pee ss Surplus | 3-month | T ble | Ce ate 
Labour Farm Instal- Invest- 5 ay J porate 
Total income | income Total onent usueie Loans Total or Treasur y!| Gov t. Aaa 
| deficit bills | bonds | bonds 








| 








$ billion ; seasonally 
adjusted annual rates 








$ billion ; 
end of period 





$ ; billion ; ne 
end of period $ billion 






Per cent per annum 
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OP. ccnicnsevannnbetaies 4-3| 7-22] 450] 23-4/ 17-2 9:0| — 3-9] 0-023 23 | . | 3-01 
BID snkssenedatnaseaedaall 305: 217-3} 11-9] 38-65| 29-02 78-3 | 82-6 4-6 4-2] 1-753) 2-80) 3-06 
IF itacssnseetetes 326: 234-8] 11-6] 41-86] 31-55] 74-8| 90-3 6-5 1:6} 2-658 | 3-06| 3-36 
j | 

WE: MR Siri ndntsmabiens 342- 246-1 11-7] 41-71! 31-90] 73-9) 91-2 5-9|— 0-7] 3-042} 3:39| 3-74 
i AE swtdtheneicns ‘T] 42-25) 32-34] 972-3 | 93-3 6-2) + 55] 3-316| 3-61! 3-91 
be  tiadxcanieceees -O} 42-37| 32-70] 73-0| 3 6-3|— 3:3] 3-165;  3-63| 3-99 
BM eaienssascane ‘T] 42-88} 33-05] = 73-1 8 59) — 0-8] 3-404) 3-63) 4-10 
» September... 2.0... -‘T] 43-01! 33-16] 72-9 4 5:7) + 16] 3-578} 3:72) 4-12 
is finnknnass we sn +k in hs io tae 3-591} 3:84) 4-10 


(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. From January, 1957, as a result of a change in definition some 200,000 to 300,000 
persons temporarily laid off or waiting to start new jobs formerly classed as employed are subsequently classed as unemployed. (*) 1939 figures 


not strictly comparable with rest of series ; stocks are at end of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are total for the fiscal year ended 
June 30th. (°) Figure for second quarter. 





EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended November 23, 1957, there was 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £15,656,000 compared with a deficit 
of £13,224,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£25,927,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net receipt “ below-line ” of £15,220,000, | 
leaving a total deficit from April lst of £639,692,000 
(£626,083,000 in 1956-57). 

April 1, Week | Week 
ended | ended | 
Nov. | Nov. 


24, 23, 
1956 | 1957 


April 1 
1956, 1957, 
to to 
1957-58 | Nov. 24, | Nov. 23, 
1956 1957 


| | 
| | | 
15,698) 14,577 

1, 400) 


5, 100) 
a5 a 


Ord. Revenue 
Income Tax 
RE 5065 w'ne00s a) 
Death Duties 
Stamps 
Profits Tax, EPT &| 

ME tarenegaes 
Other Inland Rev. 
Duties 


755,414 
44,900 
112,900 
43,900 


175,000 
210 | = | 
1009,965 1132,264] 28,198! 27,277 


788,548 | 792,483 
605,825 | 633,855 


44,400 | 
107,000 | 
40,400 | 


134,550] 


1,200 
2,800 | 
500 | 


5,000} 8,200 | 


| 
Total Inland Rev.. \2810,750 
26,338, 24,836 


Customs 
i 20,170 24,570 


Total Customs and | | 
Excise 2 1394,373 1426,338] 46,508 49,406 


24,599, 27,959]... | 
13,250; 5,600] 3,300, 5,600 | 
14,500) ... | ... | 


12,900 
25,464) 27,358 


114 4,623) 108,787]: 


Motor Duties 


PO (Net Receipts) .| 
Broadcast Licences} 
Sundry Loans..... 
Miscellaneous ..... 





“700 
00974 82,983 





Ord. Expenditure i 
Debt Interest 461,276! 437,509 
Payments to N. Ire- | 

land Exchequer. . 36,819 | 
Other Cons. Fund . 5s 414) 
Supply Services ... 


6,357| 6,277 
39,356 
5, 304 “ne eee 
68,000 60,650 | 
74,537 66,927 | 
510) 


968, 811 3029, 294 


22,396 22,787 400 


~ a + | + | 

396,033 309,275] 25,927 15,656 | 
| Cr. Cr. 

230,050} 330,417] 39, 287 15,220 | 


Total Surplus or Deficit ---- 626,083 639,692 65,214 = 
| 


Net Receipts from: | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 164,011} 151,481] 1,144) 502 
Savings Certiticates 46,400| —8,100 700} —1,300 | 
Defence Bonds ........ . 30,182 | — 22,209] —639) — 897 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . . 35,500 49,630] 7 900) 1,200 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 
| Teguew ‘Bills Ways and Means 
mania a Advances od 

Seas Total 
Floating 
Public Debt 


Depts. 


Bank of | 


Tender : 
England 


Tap 


Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


A‘ 


the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last week, the discount market raised 


its common bid by 7d. to £98 7s. 8d. per 
cent for g1-day bills, 


£98 17s. 


and by 5d. 
6d. for 63-day bills. 


to 
Some 


fall in the bill rate had been expected, 
but the movement of nearly 4 per cent 
was surprisingly large. 


rose from 32 to §5 per cent. 


Outside competition appears to have 
total applications for the 
unchanged allotment of £210 million of 
gi-day bills dropped by £7.8 million, to 
£369.7 million, and applications for the 
allotment of 63-day bills, up by £10 
million to £50 million, rose by only £5.3 
million, to £53.9 million. 
rate on 91-day bills fell by 2s. 1.74d., to 


abated, 


for 


The average 


The market suc- 
ceeded in reversing the decline in its 
allotment in preceding weeks ; the pro- 
portion allotted on applications at the 
minimum price rose from 23 to 47 per 
cent for the three months’ bills, and from 
81 to 95 per cent for the shorter bills ; 
proportion on both applications together 


the 





£6 9s. 5.71d. per cent, compared with an 
equivalent decline of 2s. 4d. in the rate on 
the common bid ; the average rate on the 
shorter bills fell 2s. 4.62d. to £6 10s. 4.19d. 


per cent. 


The Bank gave help through bill pur- 
chases before the weekend ; one or two 
houses took very small loans at Bank rate 
on Thursday, and two or three did so on 


Monday. 


funds were just adequate. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


| Bank rate (from 5% 


19/9/57) 


oO 


| Deposit rates (max.) 


Discount houses .. 


Money 
Day-to-Day 


Discount rates 
Bank bills : 


On the two subsequent days 


/o 


60 days . 


3 months 
4 months 
6 months 


Fine trade bills : 
3 months 


Short periods .... 
Treas. bills 2 months 
3 months 


4 months 
6 months 





United States $... 


Canadian $ 
French Fr 


| Dutch Gld 


3,610-0 | 


| 3,070-0 
| 3,070-0 | 


| 3,080-0 | 


t Cs 
ONe 2OOCOMm OC COWS OO 


16 | 


o ? 
2G DOOKY © HUG 


Sooo S660 


_ 
x 
~ 
o 








23 3,300 - 


| W. Ger. D-Mk. . 
| Portuguese Esc. 


Italian Lire 
Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


Norwegian Kr. ... 


French Fr. 
Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr. . 
Dutch Gld .. 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 


| Italian Lire 


Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 


Official 
Rates 


November 27 
2-78-2-82 
1167: 18-1184-8 


: Set Pes ccwsncas j12- 15 &-12-33% 
} Belgian Fr. 


138-95- 
141-05 
10- 56-10-72 


79- 90-81-10 
17363-17623 
14-37§-14- 598 
19-19}-19- 484 
19-85-20-15 


CUE RUE D 6. cnc kas ashaseeran 
RIL S siccaicdenksesaaioen osu 


Price (6: . per BNE OS.) oi.c0sccckd 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept... . 
Govt. debt and securities* 
Other securities 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 


Securities : 
Government 
Discounts and advances... | 


Banking department reserve. 


|“ Proportion ” 


* Government debt is £11,015,000, capital £14,555,000 


| Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 tuillioa 


on November 27, 1957. 
TREASURY BILLS 


Amount (f£ million) Three Months’ Bills 


Allotted 
at Max. 


Rate* 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


| Applied 


Offered on 


1956 | 91 Day 63 Day | 
Nov. 23 | 210-0 80-0 
} a 
1957 91 Day 
Aug. 23 220-0 
240-0 


250-0 
250-0 
250-0 
270-0 


260-0 
260-0 
270-0 
260-0 
ao 
91 Day 63 Day 
220-0 40-0 
230-0! 
210-0 
210-0 


* On November 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 7s. 8d. 
secured 47 per cent, and 63 day bills at £98 17s. 6d., 95 per cent 
higher tenders being allotted in full. The offering this week 
was for £230 mn. at 91 day bills and £50 mn. at 63 day bills 

1 Allotment cut by £10 mn. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates : Spot 


November 21 | Sewendien 22 Tanenion 23 Nerener 25 Noveuber 26 | Nove smiber 27 


D- 80 fh -2-80 7 2-80§-2-804 |2-80,% 
2-694 

1184-1184} | 
12-26}-12-27 |12-26%-12-27§|12-26}-12-27 |12-27k-12- 272 12-27-12: 279) 


2-69}-2-693 | 
1183}-11834 | 


140-024- 
140-07} 


10-63-10-63}:10-634-10-63%| 10-63-10-634 10-634-10-63%, 10-63-10-63}) 10-65 
.|11-67 fe -11- 84 48411-763-11-77 |11-76$—-11- 763) 11-76}-11-76$/11-774-11- 773, 11-774-11-77§)11- 765 


80- 00-80-15 
17514-17513 | 


i-He. pm | 
g-#c. pm 
1-4 dis 
4-3c. pm 
i pm 
14-lc. pm 
4-3pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
3-16 pm 
4-26 pm 
16 pm-1o dis 


249/43 


-2-69 


'140-10- 
140- 


80-00-80-1 


17504-17503 | 5 
14-50}-14-50} 14-504-14-504| 14-50-14-50}/14-50}-14- 504 14-50)--4-50g 14-49: 
19-37}-19-38 19-37}-19-38 |19-37§-19- 374 19- 378-19- 374 |19- 378-19- 374 19-36: 
20 - 00$-20- 00§ 20- 00$-20- 00§ 20- 00$- 20- 00$20- 00 20-003 20- 00 -20- 00§ 20-00! 


i-He. pm 
§-#c. pm 


1 pm-1 dis 


3-16 pm 
4-26 pm 


16 pm-16 dis 


249/43 


-2-80% | 2-80%-2-803 | 
4) 2-694 -2-70 
1183}-11833 | 


2-80R-2- 80g | 2-803 2-807 
| 2-T0h-2- 70h 2-70 2-704 2-71, 2-71 
11834-1183% 1183 4-1183} | a aah 
2-27-12-27 
{140 20 
140-25 
10-63} 
11-775 
80-15 
17534 
14-50} 
19-37 


20-00§ 


140-05- 1140-20- 
140-10 


140-224- 


15 140-25 140-274) 


5 | 80-00-80-15 | 
1750-17503 | 


80-00-80-15 


80- 00-80-15 | 
17514-1751} 


17513-17524 | 


80-00 


as 
155 


One Month Forward Rates 
| #te. pm | -3c. pm 
f-ic.pm | = §-fc. pm 
1-4 dis 1-4 dis 
4-3c .pm 44-3hc. pm 
%-t pm + pm 
1}-1c. pm 1}-le. pm 
4-3pf. pm 4-3pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 
3-16 pm 3-16 pm 
4-26 pm | 4-26 pm 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 


Gold Price at Fixing 
sa | 249/3 


i-te. pm 
g-gc. pm 
1-4 dis 
44-34c. pm 
«ts pm 
1}-1c. pm 
44-34 pf. pm 
1 pm-1 dis 
3-16 pm 
4-26 pm 
16 pm -1o dis | 


"St pf. pra 
i-l dis 
>» pe 
pm 
i lo ds 


249/1} 
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looking 


e Labour Force to Grow 80% 
e Natural Income to Triple 
e Per Capita Income May Double 


We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but the Gordon Royal 
Commission was the first to make any studied forecasts of that development. 
The growth predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in Canada’s economy. 
Through our more than 480 branches of the Toronto-Dominion and by our 
close participation in that economy, we’re right at the centre of all 

Canadian business activity...able toassist any manufacturer planning market 
expansion in prosperous Canada by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure e information on plant sites 


e advice on customs problems e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


Lisl TORONTO-DOMINION ET.UT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD 3/57 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 


PROFITS WELL MAINTAINED IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
COMPANY’S RECORD OF CONSISTENCY AND RESILIENCE 
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SUCCESS OF BOARD’S POLICY OF DIVERSIFICATION 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON THE FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
was held on November 27, 1957, at the Mid- 
land Hotel, Manchester. 


Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, Chairman of the 
Company, who presided, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen, since our last meeting, the Board 
in December last elected Mr C. F. Carroll 
one of its members. Mr Carroll joined the 
Company in 1919 and after a wide and varied 
experience in administrative positions became 
Secretary in 1954. The Board felt that his 
appointment, which you will be asked to con- 
firm, would both recognise his services and 
assure the Company of having the fullest 
advantage of them. 


I propose dealing very briefly with the 
Consolidated Accounts. You will have seen 
they indicate a healthy position and the net 
trading result of the Group being about the 
game as that of the previous year enables 
your Directors to recommend similar distri- 
butions as for the year 1956. 


GROUP PROFITS 


The Group profits before taxation are 
£3,586,044 and after charging taxation and 
the share of profits due to minority interests, 
there remains a profit of £1,550,843, a slight 
increase over the previous year. After adding 
to the net profit the amount brought forward 
from last year and the profit realised on the 
sale of shares in subsidiary companies, we 
have available for appropriation and dividends 
£3,679,439. 

From this amount the subsidiary companies 
have transferred £158,000 and the Parent 
Company £650,000 to Reserves, and £50,000 
has been allocated for Pensions. Dividends 
paid and recommended including a bonus of 
5 per cent on the Deferred Stock absorb 
£621,845, leaving a balance to carry forward 
in the Group accounts of £2,199,594. 

I would like to refer to the item of £51,238 
for service bonus to employees and which 
covers a period of six months from January 1, 
1957. The cost during the current year will 
be over £100,000 and will tend to increase 
every year because the scheme is based on 
the continuous service of UK employees to 
whom a payment is made each quarter, on an 
increasing scale depending on service within 
the Group after the first five years. 


GROUP BALANCE SHEET 


The book value of the assets of the Group 
now totals over £27 million: current assets 
exceed current liabilities by no less than 
£12,300,000. Revenue reserves and undistri- 
buted profits amounting to nearly £10,500,000 
have increased by £975,000. Fixed assets 
show an increase of over £1,275,000 after 
deducting about £600,000 representing assets 
of two subsidiary companies sold during the 
year. In point of fact about £1,800,000 has 
been spent during the year under review on 
extending and modernising our manufactu- 


ring and distributing units and on assets 


resulting from the acquisition of new busi- 
nesses. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


You will also have seen a note in the 
Accounts that outstanding commitments for 
capital expenditure for the Group total 
£2,861,500. These represent orders placed 
before June, 1957, and which by the magni- 
tude of some of the schemes involved will 
require a period of possibly two or three years 
before all the expenditure is incurred and the 
contracts completed. Of the various schemes 
in hand over £2 million is in connection with 
the re-building of two wallpaper mills and 
of the Sanderson London West End show- 
rooms in Berners Street. 


The Company has further extensions in 
view but the Board may decide to spread 
these over a longer period of time in harmony 
with the national position. 


POLICY OF INTEGRATION 

This year I am going to break with tradi- 
tion by speaking of the Company as a whole 
rather than of the individual members of 
the Group. The Directors’ Report gave 
information about the fortunes of each 
section and indicated that the Company 
virtually maintained its profit in a rather 
difficult year in which the forces making for 
the currency crisis were becoming increas- 
ingly felt. It has been the aim of the Board 
over the past decade to build this Company 
into an integrated group of enterprises, each 
having a connection, either close or loose, 
with the others but each having to make 
its own way and to make a contribution to 
the final results. The Board, in widening 
the sphere of interests, has never expected 
quick results from new activities and has 
always been mindful of the pockets of the 
consumer and of the national interest. 
Furthermore, it has always been prepared to 
make available to its competitors the indus- 
trial raw materials produced in its factories. 


The Board has never hesitated to take the 
lead or to produce the best, even when 
realising that the best, in the fashion section 
of its manufactures, is sometimes apt to be 
ahead of public taste and demand. Indeed, 
the decisions to pioneer new styles and new 
products subject, of course, to the policy 
and overall control of the Board are some- 
times made by individual directors for the 
mills they control. Breaking new ground is 
not always remunerative for the mill doing 
this, but the benefits in turn (often quite 
quickly) are enjoyed by the other mills. 


REASONS FOR COMPANY’S SUCCESS 


The consistent record of the Company and 
its resilience in times of economic stress are 
commented on from time to time. Such 
success as it has had over the decades is 
very largely due to the system of control 


which, very simply, is that of having com- 
petent men in charge of each factory, sub- 
sidiary or department and letting them get on 
with the job. There is a minimum of inter- 
ference or direction from the Board. Where 
mills, or distributing units, compete, as they 
do in some sections, the rivalry which is 
encouraged guarantees progress whether in 
manufacturing process, in styles and design, 
in marketing or in the display of products. 


Behind the consistency of the Company’s 
profit record there are, naturally, variations 
from year to year in the proportions con- 
tributed by the individual branches and sub- 
sidiaries. This spreading of the risks of the 
ups and downs of commercial enterprise is 
both the reason and the justification for the 
broad base of the interests of your Company. 
The major subsidiaries, manufacturing paint, 
paper and furnishing fabrics and those 
engaged in retail distribution, have substan- 
tially influenced the annual results for many 
years. 


DISCRIMINATING TAXATION 


Since the removal of controls over paper 
supplies, wallpaper manufacturing has been 
able to take its place as a profit earner, but 
it will not be able to contribute on a basis 
commensurate with the capital employed and 
the high degree of skill required of its tech- 
nical labour and supervision until the Pur- 
chase Tax is removed. This tax pushes up 
factory prices very substantially while the 
mills have to struggle to make a modest mar- 
gin as a reward for all the skill, ability and 
capital investment required to produce wiull- 
paper of the high quality currently in de- 
mand. In maintaining (and sometimes failing 
to maintain) this small margin, the wallpaper 
mills have, over the last few years, spent 
immense sums on new and improved plant 
(developed by its own engineering research) 
and this, combined with modern methods of 
distribution and display of wallpaper (again 
calling for a constant study to maintain 
freshness and novelty) is buttressing the 
Company, pending the removal of the tax. 
What is so unfair about the Purchase Tax 
is its haphazard hit-and-miss application— 
missing some industries altogether, hitting 
with crippling impact on others—and its 
tendency to capricious and overnight changes. 
Wallpaper is the typically British method of 
home decoration, and it has to fight its com- 
petitive battle against other forms of decora- 
tion, which are tax-free. It is an unfortunate 
modern development of our taxation sysiem 
that seeks out individual, efficient and hard 
working industries and submits them to dis- 
criminating taxation. 

You can imagine how difficult and embar- 
rassing it is for the Company in its relations 
with the Wallpaper Unions, particularly when 
having to negotiate over recurring 
applications. The tax raises prices considef- 
ably to the consumer, and in its impact on 
the manufacturer eats into his margins, thus 
hampering him in wage competition trom 
ather industries. 
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AWARD TO WALLPAPER INDUSTRY 


Stockholders will be interested to learn 
that the Council of Industrial Design, in its 
recent National Design Competition, placed 
the wallpaper industry among the twelve 
industries honoured with an award. The 
actual wallpaper chosen is produced at one 
of the Company’s mills. 


The progress of the talks and negotiations 
over the establishment of the European 
Common Market and of a larger European 
free trade area is being carefully followed 
by the Board ; each of our activities calls for 
separate study. It is rather early yet to assess 
the opportunities and possible dangers that 
these vast fiscal changes may bring. 


FIGHT AGAINST INFLATION 


It has been my custom each year to com- 
ment on the country’s current economic posi- 
tion, since that largely determines the back- 
ground against which all business must be 
conducted. As a nation we continue to spend 
more than we can afford. Inflation can be 
defeated if we all work a little more effectively. 
We must realise that it is purposeless to take 
out in wages and salaries more than we con- 
tribute to production per man and per 
machine hour. The output of consumable 
goods must not be increased at the expense 
of capital goods. The production of both can, 
however, be increased if by the use of shift 
and improved working we put our new and 
modernised plant to greater service. Greater 
output at-lower cost per unit will defeat in- 
flation, taise wages and salaries, and in time 
shorten working hours. Industry has out of 
its Own savings sunk immense sums in new 
plant and buildings in recent years, and it is 
essential in everybody’s interest that this 
plant should be operated more fully. 


The accelerating slide through inflation to 
national disaster is surely now apparent to 
all; it still seemingly has to be appreciated 
by some people that the unpleasantness to 
be endured in stopping inflation must be 
shared by all ; it cannot indefinitely be passed 
on to the shoulders of the weakest members 
of the community—pensioners and others on 


fixed incomes—it must, if not checked, engulf 
us all, 


The cutting of Government expenditure, 
the spreading over a longer period of public 
capital works and the damping down of 
spending in private industry caused by the 
high bank rate will all play their part, but 


only if every individual person makes his 
contribution. 


Fundamentally there is not a lot wrong 
with our country or its economic position ; 
what is wrong is our lack of resolution and 
sense of purpose to use our resources—be 


they human or material—effectively, fully and 
constructively. 


We have reached the point where we can- 
not turn back. The temporary conquering 
of the foreign exchange crisis is of little signi- 
ficance if the world continues to think that 
further wage inflation threatens and it will 
80 think as long as there is irresponsible talk 
of more wage claims, more social services, 
more subsidies and shorter working hours 
before we have taken the vital steps to restore 
the value of our currency and have regained 
the confidence of the world. 


TRIBUTES 


May I conclude by paying trifute on your 
behalf, myself and my colleagues on the 
Board to all Directors of the Subsidiary Com- 
Panies and to the Executive Staffs and all 
other employees at home and overseas for 


their unfailing co-operation throughout the 
Past year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 


PROPOSED NEW BANKING STRUCTURE 


MR H. D. GIDDY ON TEMPO OF AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the 
National Bank of Australasia Limited was 
held on November 27th in Melbourne. 


Mr H. D. Giddy, the chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: 


For the first time in the Bank’s history our 
assets exceed £300 million. At £321,226,088, 
the total is £34,696,449 higher than last year. 
On the liabilities side our deposits have risen 
by over £20 million. 


The Bank’s liquid position has continued 
to improve. The rise of almost £23 million 
in liquid assets brings them to 10s. 1d. in the 
£ of deposits, against 9s. ld. in the £ last 
year. Gross earnings increased by £208,058, 
but working expenses, including taxation pro- 
vision rose by £232,510, resulting in a decline 
in net profit of £24,452. 


The Federal Treasurer presented a number 
of Bills to Parliament on October 24th pro- 
viding for the establishment of an indepen- 
dent central bank, to be called the Reserve 
Bank of Australia, and the replacement of 
the Special Account procedure by a Reserve 
Deposit System. Under these measures, the 
ordinary trading activities of the Common- 
wealth Bank will be consolidated under a 
separate Commonwealth Banking Corporation 
comprising three entities, the Common- 
wealth Trading Bank, the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank and the Commonwealth 
Development Bank. 


Although there may be reservations as to 
some aspects, I consider the proposals are to 
be greatly commended. They are designed 
to establish a true Centra! Bank with 
increased control powers over the monetary 
system. At the same time they should safe- 
guard fair, competitive banking and freedom 
of choice for the public, things which the vast 
majority of Australians have shown decisively 
that they want. 


TEMPO OF AUSTRALIAN EUSINESS 


The tempo of Australian business during 
1956-57 has been a little slower, mainly 
owing to the Commonwealth Government's 
tax measures and tighter credit policy, 
anticipations of drought, and some weaken- 
ing in world prices for certain basic materials 
and commodities. 


Private spending did not rise nearly so 
much as in recent years. This restraint in the 
private sector of the economy has brought 
our business system down from an “ over- 
full” employment position. Nevertheless, 
prices and costs have continued to rise at an 
average rate of about 4 per cent per annum 
over the last two years. 


This is the phenomenon familiarly called 
“creeping ” inflation, which many sections of 
thought here and abroad regard as the corol- 
lary of the maintenance of full employment. 
But it is common knowledge that we, more 
than most other free nations, have experienced 
overfull employment during the greater part 
of the postwar period. 


Our own experience and that of other 
countries strongly suggests that overfull 
employment is inseparable from inflation. 
Inflation is almost as great a social and busi- 
ness evil as the unemployment of resources. 





Restraint in both capital and consumer 
spending is fundamental to the successful 
avoidance of overfull employment and infla- 
tion. By and large, spending must be kept 
within incomes, and it must be understood 
by all that, in general, increased incomes 
which do not emanate from greater real 
prosperity are an economic menace. Higher 
money income—whether wages, profits, or 
tax revenue—enables the recipient to spend 
more money, and this simply adds fuel to 
the fire of inflation. 


Voluntary restraint in spending and in the 
demands for income by all sections might 
well be adopted and practised as a national 
objective for preserving stability. But in 
reality it may be too much to expect that this 


will be achieved at the right time and in the 
right degree. 


In such circumstances, it goes without 
saying that increased Government expendi- 
ture, overall, must be avoided and _ that 
Government finance which results in a cash 
deficit is taboo. 


POLICY OF FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The inflationary trends throughout the 
Western nations have brought growing 
criticism from responsible people, especially 
abroad, of the whole policy of full employ- 
ment, which some even believe cannot be 
maintained without a continuance of inflation 
and should therefore be abandoned. 

But to go as far as that would involve 
very grave risks for everybodv. Memories 
are apt to be short, but it is not difficult to 
recall that 4-500,000 Australian men and 
women were unable to secure employment 
in 1933, or that 300,000 were recorded as 
unemployed in July, 1939. Also, in those 
days business losses and closures were 
common, industrial expansion was severely 
inhibited, and a sizeable amount of pro- 
ductive capacity lay idle. 

Australia is committed to full employment 
as a national policy, a policy with which we 
whole-heartedly agree. But the imperfec- 
tions that arise when theory is put into 
practice, particularly in the realm of human 
behaviour, render it impossible to stay— 
other than maybe fleetingly—at perfect full 
employment with price stability and balanced 
external trading. 

Therefore I submit that rather than ques- 
tion our ability to maintain full employment 
it would be more sensible to be less 
theoretical and accept the position that some 
flexibility is essential if a stable economy 
is to be enjoyed. 

In his report on domestic matters the 
Chairman stated: 

Continued demand for banking services 
was evident over the past 12 months, and to 
meet this 19 new branches and 22 receiving 
offices were opened. At September 30, 1957, 
points of representation were 851 in Aus- 
tralia, one in Papua, and three in London. 
The new London premises at Tokenhouse 
Yard were opened for business on 
August 26th, on which date the office at 7 
Lothbury was closed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The Annual General Meeting of Share- 
holders of the Bank will be held in the North 
British Station Hotel, Edinburgh, on Thurs- 
day, December 19, 1957, at 12 noon. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Governor, Lord Rotherwick of Tylney, which 
has been circulated to Shareholders with the 
Report and Accounts for the year ended 
October 26, 1957: 

I am sure that all shareholders will know 
of the press announcement made on October 
29th, referring to discussions which are now 
in progress with the National Bank of Scot- 
land Limited with a view to a possible merger 
of shareholders’ interests. We in this Bank 
have felt for some time that amalgamations 
between Scottish Banks are likely to result 
in a strengthening of our banking system and 
that, while two such mergers have taken place 
in the postwar years, there is still room for a 
further fusion of interests. We equally felt 
that, if possible, there should not be any 
extension of ownership of Scottish Banks by 
their English counterparts. I am glad to say 
that the National Bank of Scotland and 
Lloyds Bank (who have virtual ownership of 
the National Bank of Scotland) are in agree- 
ment with these principles and accordingly, 
if the current discussions achieve a positive 
result, we shall have a combined Scottish 
banking institution in which the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland shareholders will own the 
majority of the shares, while Lloyds, Bank 
will be the largest minority shareholder and 
be associated with us on that basis. As the 
press notice stated, it will be some time before 
we can make any further announcement or 
formal intimation to shareholders, but we 
shall do so as soon as possible. I can say 
that our talks are proceeding and we hope 
that terms will be mutually agreed in the 
coming months. 

When I submitted this Statement to you 
a year ago the international vista, as affect- 
ing Britain, was heavily clouded by the 
serious events then taking place in Egypt, 
and I indicated that major economic difficul- 
ties could develop if the Suez Canal problem 
continued for any length of time. The 
physical part of this problem has been over- 
come—temporarily at least—at a high politi- 
cal price and with economic consequences 
which were reflected all too clearly in the 
weakness of sterling and in a running down 
of our gold and dollar reserves. 


RESTRICTIVE MEASURES 


On the home front, the war against infla- 
tion has not yet brought the hoped-for 
results. The restrictive measures imposed in 
1955 and 1956 had some success in retarding 
the excessive growth of consumer demand 
and restrained the speed of investment. In 
February, 1957, the authorities felt able to 
ease slightly some of the credit restrictions 
and Bank rate was lowered from 54 per cent 
to 5 per cent. Unfortunately the cumulative 
effect of a long series of wage and salary 
increases without a corresponding increase 
in production or effort swamped the benefits 
of credit restraint, and our costs, particularly 
the cost of living, inevitably advanced at a 
speed in excess of most of our international 
trade competitors. In the financial world 
the consequences of such a trend are simple 
and inevitable. Our currency becomes un- 
popular and we experience, as in recent 
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months, a violent flight from the pound. The 
action of the authorities in raising the Bank 
rate to 7 per cent proved immediately effec- 
tive and, for the time being, the movement is 
reversed. Whether we recover the reserves 
lost in recent months may depend primarily 
on the settlements of wage and salary claims 
now pending. 


POSITION MAINTAINED 


In this battle against inflation, the bankers’ 
section of the front has been well maintained 
in spite of increasing pressure. Compared 
with 1955 there is no significant change in 
the level of Bank Deposits and Bank 
Advances, although the Note Circulation is 
some 10 per cent higher. These figures 
demonstrate that the supply of money arising 
in and flowing from the banking system has 
been well held, whereas the volume of cash 
in circulation has reflected the inflationary 
element in the economy. 


Following the latest increase in the Bank 
rate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
quested the banks to maintain their average 
advances for the year to September, 1958, 
at the same level as in the previous year. We 
shall do our best to achieve this desired 
result, but no action which we take can 
guarantee success. The majority of our busi- 
ness customers have credit lines from us 
with an agreed limit, but the extent to which 
these facilities are used from month to month 
is virtually outside our control, and indeed 
the average amount taken is determined not 
by us but by our customers who have such 
limits. 

May I now say something of the experience 
of this Bank during a year when the climate 
has only varied slightly between freeze and 
deep-freeze ? As I indicated last year, rising 
interest rates do not increase the profits of a 
bank which has a large proportion of its 
deposits in the form of savings and other 
interest-bearing accounts. We tend to lose 
more on the swings than we gain on the 
roundabouts. During the past year there 
has been one small reduction in interest rates 
and one sizeable increase. Overall, our earn- 
ings have been about the same as compared 
with the previous year, with some slight extra 
benefit from high money market rates on our 
increased deposits. 

Our Subsidiary Companies, which operate 
in the hire purchase sphere, have experienced 
a year of violent fluctuations in their activi- 
ties. In the early months the severe hire 
purchase restrictions kept the volume of busi- 
ness at.a low level, but from the late spring 
onwards when certain permitted terms were 
eased there has been an upsurge of business 
which still continues. As a consequence, the 
profits have been fully maintained. Our sub- 
sidiaries now operate from 42 branches, of 
which 36 are in England and Wales and 6 
are in Scotland. You will be interested to 
know that we are in the process of opening 
an office in Southern Rhodesia, and we may 
follow this with development in other parts 
of the Commonwealth as opportunities arise. 


INCREASE IN DEPOSITS 


I shall now proceed to comment on the 
Annual Accounts accompanying this State- 
ment. 


From the Bank’s Balance Sheet you will 
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observe that our Deposits at fully £122 
million show an increase of almost £4% mil- 
lion. This increase is not due to any specuilly 
significant feature of our business.- At the 
same time, considering that the high interest 
yields from other sources, to which I have 
referred in recent Statements, are still avail- 
able, it may be regarded as satisfactory that 
the downward trend of our Deposits, as 
shown in the Accounts of the two years pre- 
vious to that under review, has, at least for 
the time being, been halted. 


Following the general pattern, to which I 
have already made reference, our Note Cir- 
culation at £20} million shows an increase 
of fully £1 million. 


Comparison of our Liabilities to the 
Public by way of Deposits and Notes, total- 
ling together rather less than £1423 million, 
and our first group of Assets, totalling fully 
£59; million, discloses a liquidity ratio of 
41.9 per cent, or an increase on last year’s 
ratio of approximately 3.9 per cent. Our 
Short Money at fully £16 million is, with 
the higher interest rates ruling, finding em- 
ployment more profitable to us on the Money 
Market, as is also our holding of Treasury 
Bills which re-appear in the Accounts at the 
figure of £4 million. 


Our Government Investments are reduced 
by fully £4.3 million and are shown at a 
book value of £45.4 million as against a 
market value of just over £41.7 million. The 
portfolio of these investments continues to 
comprise stocks redeemable at par at fixed 
dates and the average life of the portfolio is 
approximately 7 years. In the light of these 
circumstances, and having regard to our high 
ratio of liquidity, it has again not been 
deemed necessary to write down the value of 
these investments by transfers from reserves 
or contingency accounts. 





































CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SH#IEF! 





Turning to the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, you will see that Advances t the 
Public at £35.7 million have increased by £2 
million. While this is a reversal of the tread 
of the two previous years, it must not be 
taken as an indication that we have not 
loyally adhered to our undertakings to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in relation to 
credit restriction. Indeed our observance of 
these has been in the process somewhat puin- 
ful to the management in that many proposals 
for fresh and increased advances, which under 
normal conditions would have been readily 
granted, have been turned down. Consider- 
ing the fairly general increased needs of 
customers for ordinary trading purpos¢s, 4 
greater increase in advances would not have 
been surprising. 


The progress of our Subsidiary Companics 
is reflected in the amount now outstanding 
on hire purchase contracts which at £133 
million shows an increase of almost £45 
million over the previous year’s figure. In 
common with other companies in this 
field, our subsidiaries have relied increas 
ingly on outside deposits to finance thei 
business. These funds would in = any 
event have been employed outside the bank- 
ing system. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Ac: aunt 
shows a Net Profit, after Tax, of £495,317, 
an increase of £7,162 compared with last 
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year, and I have already mentioned certain 
factors having a bearing on this result. Out 
of this Profit, the Directors have appropriated 
£125,000 to Contingency Account and 
£100,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund, and 
have again contributed £10,000 to the 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. They now 
propose that the final dividend to “A” 
Shareholders should be repeated at. 6 per 
cent (making 11 per cent for the year), The 
final dividend on the “B” Shares is at the 
rate of 5 per cent (making 10 per cent for 
the year). Subject to approval of these 
recommendations, the amount carried 
forward on the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account will be increased from 
£140,273 to £150,465. 


SUCCESS: OF NEW INVESTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


Last year I referred to the setting up of 
our new Investment Department and I am 
happy to inform shareholders that this ex- 
tension to the services offered by the Bank 
has already justified our initiative. We have 
had many enquiries indicative of the desire 
on the part of members of the public and 
trustees administering funds to avail them- 
selves of the expert advice and management 
service which we are in a position to afford 
them, and it is satisfactory that these en- 
quiries have resulted in our now handling 
portfolios totalling a substantial sum. The 
indications are that we may look for sizeable 
additions in the near future and that there 
may be a steady flow of business to this 
department. 


Another side of our business in which pro- 
gress is shown is that of our Trustee Depart- 
ment, where the inflow and_ turnover 
continues in increasing volume. The estab- 
lishment in September, 1955, of a branch of 
that department at our London Chief Office, 
chiefly to meet the requirements of customers 
there and of estates subject to English Law, 
has had encouraging results. There is ample 
evidence both in Scotland and in the South 
of the growing awareness of customers of the 
advantages attached to the appointment of the 
Bank as trustee and of a readiness to arrange 
accordingly, which speaks well for future 
development. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


For yet another year the affairs of the 
Bank have been steered to successful con- 
clusion, and the Shareholders would, I am 
sure, wish me to express to the Officials and 
Staff of the Bank and its Subsidiary Com- 
panies warm appreciation of their loyal and 
energetic services. This I do with the greatest 
pleasure. 


It is proposed that I be re-elected 
Governor; that Lord Saltoun be re-elected 
Deputy Governor, and that the Extraordinary 
Directors, whose names appear on the list, 
be re-elected. 


It is also proposed that Mr Noel Graham 
Salvesen, the Ordinary Director who by 
rotation retires at this time, be re-elected an 
Ordinary Director of the Bank. 


The Directors learned with deep regret of 
the death in June last of Mr Maurice 
Crichton, CA, who had been an Auditor of 
the Bank since 1947, and they record their 
high appreciation of his services. To 
hil the casual vacancy the Board appointed 
Mr Robert S. Hunter, BA  (Cantab.), 
CA, Glasgow, to be one of the Auditors 
of the Bank. 


Mr Ronald J. Henderson, CA, Edinburgh, 
and Mr Robert S. Hunter, CA, Glasgow, the 
Auditors, will under the provisions of the 
Companies Act 1948 continue in office, and 


a resolution will be proposed fixing their 
remuneration. 
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TELOGOREDJO UNITED 
PLANTATIONS 


MR C. C. IVESON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Telogoredjo United Plantations, Limited, 
will be held on December 19th in London. 


In his circulated statement, the chairman 
and managing director, Mr C. C. Iveson, 
said: Indonesia has passed through many 
vicissitudes during the past year. 


The new National Government represent- 
ing all parties has made a most commendable 
start to improve the political atmosphere, in- 
tensify the country’s reconstruction and to 
conserve the dwindling foreign exchange re- 
serves, but it is still encountering grave 
obstacles in face of falling world prices for 
most of Indonesia’s export products. 


I think speeches which are being made by 
various ministers put too much emphasis on 
Indonesia for the Indonesians. Of course, 
that is the ideal which is aimed at by a free 
state and the sympathy of the Western world 
is with her, but during her incubation period, 
which may last for some years, she should 
realise that she must retain the best part of 
the old West’s contribution of capital invest- 
ments, and technical and trading expertise 
until such time as her own nationals have 
gained the necessary experience. 


In turn, however, she must reciprocate as 
regards a more liberal policy of profit and 
other necessary remittances, extension of 
leaseholds for agricultural enterprises, etc. 


I believe in the future of Indonesia. She 
requires assistance to build herself into an 
economic union, and this assistance can only 
be forthcoming if she in turn realises certain 
essential obligations which attach thereto. 


EAST ASIATIC RUBBER 
HIGHER CROP HARVESTED 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of East Asiatic Rubber Estates, Limited, was 
held on November 22nd in London, Mr H. T. 
Karsten, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The Profit for the vear, after 
making provision for taxation, amounted to 
£80,193. The Board recommend a dividend 
of 12} per cent, less tax. 


It is encouraging to note that the crop 
harvested to March 31, 1957, totalling 
3,824,600 Ib, exceeded the output for the 
previous year by 467,900 |b, despite a re- 
duction in the total mature acreage due to 
the cutting out of old rubber for replanting. 


The estimated crop for the current year is 
3,818,000 lb and it is expected that this will 
be easily obtained. The crop for the first 
half-year is 2,096,600 Ib. 


Replanting: 624 acres were replanted in 
1956-57, bringing the total replanted area at 
March 3lst to 3,795 acres, of which 957 acres 
are mature. In addition 241 acres of the 
1957-58 area were in the course of being 
cleared and a further 274 acres are scheduled 
for replanting, making a total of 515 acres for 
this year. 

We may in the future be unable to secure 
the top prices of the past, and the emphasis 
must be to cheapen our product which is 
our constant aim, especially through replant- 
ing with better yielding rubber trees, but sub- 
ject to this consideration, I can only see a 
promising future for the natural rubber in- 
dustry in a world of constantly increasing 
demand for all kinds of rubber. 


The report was adopted. 
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FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY 


SOLID ACHIEVEMENT 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of The Fairey Aviation Company Limited 
was held on November 21st in London. 


Mr Geoffrey W. Hall, FRAeS, chairman 
and managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: We have again had a very 
successful year, as shown by the Consoli- 
dated Group Trading profit of £2,128,353, 
which in total shows no major alteration 
from the two preceding years. After deduc- 
ting the provision for taxation and making 
the usual adjustment for minority interests 
in subsidiaries, the net profit of the Group 
is £95,000 higher. Your directors recom- 
mend that the dividend be maintained at the 
same rate as paid for the two preceding 
years, i.e., 15 per cent, less income tax. 


The period since the last annual general 
meeting has been one of solid achievement, 
and steady progress has been maintained in 
all spheres, despite current conditions. 


FAIREY DELTA 2. 


The Fairey Delta 2. has continued in use 
as a highly successful supersonic research air- 
craft and after 20 months still holds the 
official World’s Absolute Speed Record. 
This fact serves to emphasise the excellent 
qualities of the aircraft and it is a matter of 
great regret to ourselves that the White Paper 
on Defence has prevented the continuation 
of work on any developments of this and 
related aircraft. 


The Gannet, a modern anti-submarine air- 
craft, continues to give excellent service with 
the Royal Navy, and the Royal Australian 
Navy We have obtained a contract from the 
West German Government and this order is 
helping to offset the cancellation, on the 
grounds of economy, of the latter part of the 
Gannet Production programme for the Royal 
Navy. 

In the helicopter field we have promising 
developments, and a considerable proportion 
of our engineering resource is being used in 
this direction. 


With the Rotodyne we lead the field. It 
has been designed as a vertical take-off air- 
liner and is one of the largest helicopters in 
the world. 

This aircraft successfully hovered and 
went into forward flight on November 6th. 
Since that date flight trials have continued 
at a rate of intensity not normally achieved. 
In the first 8 days, 16 flights were carried 
out and already we have reached heights of 
over 1,000 feet, forward speeds exceeding 70 
mph, and flights away from the aerodrome 
have been undertaken. 


ULTRA-LIGHT HELICOPTER 


On our Ultra-light helicopter project, which 
was designed for a specific purpose, we 
decided, in spite of the cancellation of our 
contract by the Ministry of Supply, to com- 
plete its development on a private venture 
basis, and I am pleased to inform you that 
this aircraft has been successfully developed. 

In the guided weapon field our air-to-air 
weapon “ Fireflash” has successfully com- 
pleted its trials and more than met the 
requirements laid down. We are the first 
British company to have successfully com- 
pleted its full task in this new field and the 
“ Fireflash ” is the first guided weapon to be 
adopted for training purposes by the Royal 
Air Force. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 


SIR THOMAS MOORBP’S REVIEW 





The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Eastwoods Limited was held on Novem- 
ber 21st in London. 


Sir Thomas Moore, Bt, CBE, MP, chair- 
man of the Company, in the course of his 
speech said: 

The trading profit for the year at 
£1,076,000 was the highest so far achieved, 
but the profit before taxation at £646,000 
was £9,000 lower than last year as £350,000 
has been provided for amortisation and de- 
preciation, compared with £296,000 charged 
previously. 

The charge for taxation increased by 
£28,000 to £380,000, so that after taxation 
the net profit of the Group at £266,000 is 
£37,000 below that of the previous year. 

After maintaining the Ordinary dividend 
at the same rate of 17} per cent as pre- 
viously, and transferring a further £100,000 
to general reserve, the amount carried for- 
ward is £22,000 lower at £260,000. 

Expenditure on new plant, vehicles land 
and buildings during the year amounted to 
£605,000, of which about two-thirds was in 
respect of projects in course of construction 
and erection at the year end. 

Capital commitments at March, 1957, were 
£120,000, which is a decrease of £210,000 
compared with last year. 

The most important capital project on 
which we were engaged during the year was 
construction of our Fletton Works extension 
at Orton, Peterborough, and I am glad to 
tell you that the first of the two new kilns 
was lit up in April of this year and the second 
kiln was brought into production three 
months later. 

The plant extensions at Leighton Buzzard 
Concrete Tile Works were also under con- 
struction throughout the financial year ended 


March, 1957, and I am happy to report that. 


production from the new line is now well 
established. 

As has already been mentioned, the 
Government’s disinflationary policy first pro- 
duced noticeable effects on the building in- 
dustry as from the summer of 1956 and 
competition has become progressively more 
intense since that date. ~ 

Although sales of certain of our products, 
especially Fletton bricks, have expanded 
satisfactorily, the turnover of the business as 
a whole, including re-sales, in respect of the 
first seven months of the current year is 
slightly below the level achieved in the corre- 
sponding period of 1956. 


The future of the whole country’s economy 
is overshadowed by the recent dramatic in- 
crease in the Bank Rate on September 19th, 
and the Government’s policy of restricting 
bank overdrafts will inevitably curtail private 
house construction and industrial develop- 
ment of all kinds and, of course, building 
society mortgages are now more difficult to 
obtain. 

The immediate effect on the building in- 
dustry is not likely to be particularly notice- 
able as buildings already begun or contracted 
for will not be affected but, as soon as the 
current work already planned and in the 
pipe line has been completed, a further 
recession in the demand for building materials 
must be expected. 


Although we are indeed confronted with a 
grave national situation and there are difficult 
times ahead I can say with confidence that 
we, at Eastwoods, are facing these new 
problems as a united team. 


The report and accounts wese adopted. 
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SMITH’S STAMPING 
WORKS (COVENTRY) 


STEADY PROGRESS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 25th 
at Birmingham, Mr S. Bramhall, MBE, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year to August 3, 
1937 : 


It is my pleasure to present figures which 
show a continuance of steady progress. 


The profit of the Group is £462,008, com- 
pared with £420,808 after depreciation of 
Fixed Assets of £118,466, against £104,021. 
After providing for Taxation £252,719, the 
Group Profit is £209,289, compared with 
£207,379. The Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 7$ per cent, making 124 per cent 
on the increased Capital. 

We are very pleased again to report an 
increase in output from both works, the 
demand for our products being still main- 
tained at a very high level. The modified 
defence programme has reduced the demand 
upon us for special alloy forgings for aircraft 
engines, but we have been able to more than 
replace this shortage by components used in 
the atomic and nuclear energy. fields. In- 
creasing demands are being made by the 
heavy electrical industry for an ever widen- 
ing range of forgings. We have very satis- 
factory order cover at both works with 
scheduled demands higher than anything 
previously experienced. We have confidence 
in the future of our organisation ; costs con- 
tinue to rise, but we have been able to com- 
bat these to a great extent by improved 
efficiency. The report was adopted. 


IND COOPE & ALLSOPP 
AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The annual general meeting of Ind Coope 
and Allsopp, Limited, will be held on 
December 19th, in London. 


In the course of his circulated statement, 
Mr Edward Thompson, MBE, TD (the 
Chairman) said that the year’s events in- 
cluded not only the merger with Benskin’s 
Watford Brewery Limited, the investment in 
Friary Meux Limited, and the acquisition of 
Free, Rodwell and Co., Limited, but of equal 
importance the completion of the Experi- 
mental Brewery at Burton, further important 
progress and experience in Method and 
Work Study, and the establishing of a 
national distribution for their Long Life 
canned beer. 

Home Trade.—After the exclusion of Com- 
panies acquired during the year, turnover is 
up by a littl under 7 per cent against an 
increase of a little under 10 per cent last year. 
Increase has occurred in respect of Beer, 
Wines and Spirits, Managed House Hotel 
takings. After the poor summer in 1956 we 
had hoped for better things this year. How- 
ever, after a brilliant June, July and August 
were both very disappointing. Though the 
momentum of swing from draught into 
bottled beer has slowed down, sales of the 
Company’s advertised brands, Double Dia- 
mond and John Bull continue to expand. 


Export.—Export sales have decreased in 
certain markets particularly due to an ex- 
tended prohibition in India, Pakistan and 
Burma and to the increasing availability of 
locally brewed beers in various parts of the 
world. In other areas, it appears that there 
will be a continuing demand, particularly for 
beer in can. 
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. REGIS PROPERTY 
COMPANY 





LARGER PROFITS 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Regis Property Company Limited was 
held on November .26th in London, The 
Right Honourable Lord Kennet of the Dene, 
PC, GBE, DSO, chairman, presiding: 


The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement for the year ended June 30, 
Ppo7 - 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows that excess of rents over outgoings, 
and other profits, has risen from £470,323 to 
£,474,881 in spite of the fact that it has been 
deemed necessary to spend still more on 
repairs in the year under review. All this is 
very closely connected with the operation of 
the Rent Act 1957. 


There has been an increase in mortgage 
interest of £13,010 so that the net profit of 
the group after tax is £96,976 compared with 
£107,879 last year. After providing for a 
final dividend on the Ordinary shares of 10 
per cent the amount of Group profits carricd 
forward is £102,645, as compared with 
£79,248 

Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
our cash balances have dropped from 
£80,310 to £3,817 and Tax Reserve Certiti- 
cates to the extent of £9,075 have now been 
used, while at the same time we have had 
recourse to our Bankers to the extent of 
£164,803. 


RENTS AND OUTGOINGS 


Since 1939 landlords have had a steadily 
increasing burden placed on them by Parlia- 
ment. Under the Rent Restrictions Acts it 
was stated, inter alia, that the objects were 
to see that tenants were not penalised by way 
of rental charges above those then in 
existence. The logical corollary was that 
landlords were penalised by increased cost of 
repairs and other outgoings and, in practice, 
as you know, for many years we have had to 
subsidise tenants under these Acts. 


A comparison of our accounts for the 
period ended June 30, 1939, with those under 
review show that increases in property out- 
goings have nearly trebled, while rents have 
remained static. Now, the position is that 
we are about to have the benefit of some 
increases in rents on flats. As far as we can 
ascertain the total increases in these rents, 
which should be in our hands within two 
years, will not quite adjust the difference 
between the cost of outgoings in 1939 as 
against 1957, but they will help, subject to 
tax, to relieve some of the burden which 
shareholders have had to bear. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


You will expect me to give you some idca 
of our future prospects. Unlike other indus- 
tries it is possible to be fairly accurate in our 
estimates of future revenue and over the next 
three years it is estimated by our company’s 
officials that there should be a substantial 
increase in our gross income. Some of this is 
already on the way but it will take until 1960 
to reach a final result both from our flats and 
offices. To the extent that we have anticipated 
this increased gross income by incurring 
greater expenditure on repairs, this increased 
income will not be accompanied by a severe 
rise in costs, and therefore it seems logical 
that increased profits to the company may be 
anticipated. These facts justify the small 
increase in dividend recommended. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL 
ARMS COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY TRADING 
ACHIEVEMENT 


The ninety-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
Limited will. be held on December 19th in 
Birmingham 


In his circulated statement, the Chairman, 
Mr J. Y. Sangster, referred to the recently 
announced reconstruction of the Board and 
continued: I have no doubt that the Board 
of Directors as now constituted will be 
successful in furthering the interests of the 
B.S.A. Group of Companies. 


The Trading Profit for the year (before 
Taxation) is £2,202,666 as compared with 
£1,604,941—an increase of £597,725 which 
cannot be regarded as otherwise than satis- 
factory. The Net Profit from all sources, 
after providing for Taxation, is £1,562,345, 
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as against £771,485. It is proposed to transfer 
£1,200,000 to General Reserve. 


Your Directors recommend a Final Ordi- 
nary Dividend of 7 per cent, less Tax, making, 
with the 3 per cent Interim Dividend already 
paid, a Total of 10 per cent as compared with 
8 per cent for the previous year. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that 
the financial. position of the Group has sub- 
stantially improved during the year. The 
Bank position has improved from an Over- 
draft of £2,630,348 as at July 31, 1956, to 
a Balance at Bank of £66,944 a year later. 


During the four years ended July 31, 1956, 
Trading Losses in excess of £500,000 were 
incurred by the Pedal Cycle section of the 
Group. After due consideration of the alter- 
natives, an Agreement was entered into 
whereby Raleigh Industries Limited took 
over our Pedal Cycle interests as from May 
31, 1957. The consideration paid for Good- 
will was £500,000 and in addition we have 
sold to Raleigh Industries at fair prices all 
our, Pedal Cycle Manufacturing Plant and 
Stock-in-trade. The proceeds of the sale 








held on November 22nd in London. 


Mr W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) presided and in the course of his 
speech said that a highly competitive atmosphere existed in every phase of their 
activities throughout the year, but he was able to report improved sales and profits, 
in spite of the continual pressure of rising wages and costs in every direction. 

He continued:—The total sales ot our Group at the end of the year were 
running at a rate of over £100 million per annum 
and match many of the major industrial concerns in this country today. I am 
sure you will be interested to have a breakdown to illustrate our earnings per 


one pound of turnover. 
On each sale of 


Materials represent 


of Buildings, Plant and Machinery require 
TES UE sitihimcienustinces 


Leaving a balance of .............. 
of which Taxation absorbs .. 
there is retained in the business to finance 


development 


the property of the minority interests is ... 
and there remains to pay dividends to our 


Shareholders 


ALLIED BAKERIES 


Total Turnover Exceeds £100m. 
SHAREHOLDERS RECEIVE 2d. in £ 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of Allied Bakeries Limited, was 
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These are very large figures 






I think these figures illustrate clearly that our business is based on high 
turnover at a modest profit margin, whereby our customers enjoy full value for 
each £1 spent with us, and that a return of 2d. per £1 is indeed a modest reward 
to the shareholders who provide the capital to pay for the buildings. plant, 
machinery, and all the other assets which are required to allow our business to 
function. . a ae 

The expansion of our activities in the baking industry is still continuing. At 
the same time we are adding to and expanding the operations of our interests 
outside the Baking field and have every confidence that these interests will prove 
of increasing importance. 

The results of the operations of our companies overseas, particularly in 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, have been most encouraging. — 

Regarding the results for the current year, Mr. Garfield Weston said that 
the turnover and profits for the first six months were substantially up on those 
of last year and current indications suggested that, in the absence of some 
unforeseen development, that trend would continue. camerre 

Commenting on economic conditions, the Chairman said: If Britain is to 
survive as a great nation the present situation demands that without exception 
we all do a full day’s hard and honest work. Above all, we must fight against any 
lowering of moral standards throughout industry. Those who fail to give of 
their best are enemies of the whole community. I am confident that the hearts 
and minds and muscles of British workers can still challenge the world, but they 
will do so only by their own honest all-out exertions. 
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which become available at a time of severe 
financial stringency will be of great value in 
financing further development and expansion 
in other sections of the Group. 


The Motor Cycle Group, B.S.A., Triumph. 
and Ariel are responsible for more than 60 
per cent of the total output of the British 
Motor Cycle Industry. The financial results 
of each Company showed an improvement 
over the results for the previous year. 

A Scooter which has been developed as a 
Group Project will go into production before 
the end of the current financial year and will 
be marketed under the names of “ Sunbeam ” 
and “ Triumph.” 


_ The Tools Division has again made a most 
important contribution to Group Profits. To 
meet the expanding demand for ‘“ Automa- 
tion” additional manufacturing facilities are 
being provided. 

The Steel Division has again had a success- 
ful year and a development programme which 
will involve a capital expenditure of some 
£1,500,000 over the next three and a half 
years has been authorised. 


The Daimler Company has again incurred 
a trading loss but the loss has been very 
substantially reduced as compared with that 
incurred in the previous year. 

B.S.A. Guns: The modernisation of its pro- 
duction facilities has been completed. A 
contract for Automatic Rifles will keep the 
Factory fully occupied for several years. 

_ The businesses carried on by small Units 
in the Group have each contributed to the 
year’s satisfactory results. 


The Policy of your Board is to ensure that 
the capital invested in the many varied busi- 
nesses in the Group is employed to the best 
advantage, that losses are eliminated and that 
the activities of the Group are energetically 
and effectively developed and expanded. 


LEETHEMS (TWILFIT) 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Leethems (Twilfit) Limited was held on 
November 28th at Portsmouth, Mr A. E. 
Downing, FCA, FSAA (the chairman) pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated review: 


Trading conditions during the year under 
review were highly competitive, nevertheless 
sales were maintained at a satisfactory level 
both in the home and export markets. . The 
small increase in trading profits was more 
than off-set by the increased rate of charge 
to Profits Tax and the contributions to the 
Pension Scheme—mainly in respect of past 
services. 





The increased value of stocks of materials 
and finished goods reflects the inflationary 
trend in raw material prices and labour costs. 
Whilst every effort is made to keep to a 
minimum the increasing amounts of working 
capital required to finance stocks and out- 
standing debts it is unavoidable, whilst 
increased production costs persist, that a sub- 
stantial proportion of our annual earnings 
have to be ploughed back into the business. 


The net profit for the year, after taxation, 
amounted to £66,139 (last year £68,914). 
Dividends (less tax) on the 7$ per cent Pre- 
ference Shares absorb £8,085 and the pro- 
posed Final Dividend of 7 per cent (less tax) 
on the Ordinary Shares together with the 
3 per cent Interim Dividend already paid will 
absorb £17,250. After appropriating £25,000 
to Capital Reserve, £10,000 to General and 
Contingencies Reserve and £5,000 to Staff 
Retirement Account, the remaining balance . 
of unappropriated profit to be carried forward 
amounts to £13,121 against £12,317 brought 
in from last year. The report was adopted. 
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THE ROVER COMPANY 


FUTURE VIEWED WITH CONFIDENCE 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of The Rover Company Limited will be 
held on December 17th in Birmingham. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr S. B. 
Wilks: 

The past year has certainly been by no 
mans an easy one, including as it did the 
period of dislocation of trade caused by the 
Suez crisis. Our turnover, more particularly 
in vehicles for the home market, is lower 
than last year but we are still making our 
full contribution to the motor vehicle indus- 
try’s share of the country’s export trade. 


A year ago we extended the range of 
Rover cars by introducing two new models, 
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the 105S and 105R. The success of these 
models has justified our decision to market 
a higher powered car and to give the buyer 
the choice of automatic transmission. 


During the year we have also extended 
our range of Land-Rovers by offering a new 
Diesel engine of our own design as an alter- 
native to the petrol engine. 


Work on the development and improve- 
ment of the Gas Turbine car exhibited at 
the Earls Court Show last year is continuing 
satisfactorily. 

Further steps have been taken to imple- 
ment our policy of arranging for the local 
manufacture of Land-Rovers in overseas 
countries. Our subsidiary companies in 
South Africa and Australia are making steady 
progress. 


The Surplus on Trading and Management 
Fees, together with Interest on Investments 
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and Bank Interest, total £2,372,642. Taxa- 
tion this year amounts to £958,024 and 
the Consolidated Profit after Taxation is 
£807,833. Your Directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 223 per cent less Income Tax. 


In view of all the difficulties we experi- 
enced, the final result of the year’s trading 
must be regarded as very satisfactory. Since 
the end of the financial year the demand for 
our products has been well maintained but 
the restriction*of credit, high interest rates, 
the recurring-demands for higher wages and 
consequent all round increases in costs 
coupled with the increasing competition we 
expect to meet both at home and overseas 
are all factors which may adversely affect 
our business in the near future. Neverthe- 
less, so far as immediate prospects are 
concerned, our order book position is 
satisfactory and we face the future with 
confidence. 


CLL 


APPOINTMENTS 


OVERSEAS 
MARKET RESEARCH COMPANY 
SEEKS EXPERIENCED RESEARCH MAN AS 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER | 


The company has twenty people on its full-time 
staff in addition to a panel of 35 interviewers: 
it is backed by a 100-man advertising agency. 


The operation has grown steadily over the 
last 3+ years and has conducted a wide range 
of studies, close on 100 in number for inter- 
national and local clients. It provides the local 
radio and television audience measurement ser- 
vice (analysed on the electronic IBM 650). 


The position calls for a man experienced in 
genecal research (4 years or more), age around 
27-34, of managerial potential. Spanish is not 
immediately essential though obviously useful, 
as would be French in default. 


Venezuela, a 
and high 


The company is in Caracas, 
modern city with a fine climate 
standards of living. 


The salary offered would be commensurate 
with the responsibility of the position. Prospects 
are excellent Appropriate allowances would be 
paid for the transport of immediate family. 


Write in the first instance to :— 


International Division, 
Colman Prentis & Varley Ltd., 
34, Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
GRADUATE required” in International Relations 
Department. Some travel involved. French essential 
and other languages an advantage. Knowledge of the 
steel industry desirable but not essential. Age, 25-35 

years. 

Applications, giving full details of qualifications, 
experience, age. ctc., to Secretary, B.I.S.F., Steel House, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


HE Labour Party invites applications for the post 
of Secretary to its International Department. 
ledge of international affairs, the Labour Movement and 
the Socialist International, languages, and drafting ability 
essential. Application forms can be obtained from Mr. 
Morgan Phillips, Secretary of the Labour Party, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. When 
completed the application form should be returned with 
specimens of written work, not later than Wednesday, 
January 8, 1958. 


Know- | 





— EXECUTIVE OFFICER (Accounts) required 
by FEDERAL GOVERNMENT of NIGERIA for 
PUBLIC WORKS DEPT 
12-24 months in first instance. 
ment Addition) in scale £1,608, rising to £1,824 a year. 
Outfit Allowance £60. Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. 
Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance towards 
children’s passages and grant up to £150 annually towards 
maintenance in U.K. Candidates, aged 35-45, must have 


at least ten years responsible ‘accounting experience with | 


a firm of Accountants, Public Company, Government 
Dept. or Local Authority. Superannuation rights can 
be preserved. 
London, S.W.1. State age. name in block letters, full 
qualifications and experience, and quote MIB/43979/EN. 


GHANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for the following vacancies: 

STATISTICIANS (3) to plan the collection of statistics 
and to analyse and interpret the collected material par- 
ticularly with a view to providing advice to _ those 
branches of Government which have responsibilities in 
the ficld of policy. Candidates must possess either 
(a) a University degree with Statistics as a special sub- 
ject, or (b) an honours degree in Economics or Mathe- 


| matics combined with Statistics at an advanced level, or 


(c) an honours degree with a_ recognised University 
diploma in Statistics or the certificate of the Royal 
Statistical Society or the Fellowship of the Association 


of Incorporated Statisticians, and with at least 5 years’ | 


Salary in range 


experience in Statistical Organisation. ] 
Point of entry according to 


£1,590-£2.010 per annum. 
qualifications and experience. 
SENIOR STATISTICAL ASSISTANT to supervise the 
work of officers of the Statistical Assistant Grade. 
Candidates must have had not less than 8 years’ varied 
experience in statistical work, of which not less than 
2 years must have been in a senior position: and 
must be conversant with 
card methods to statistical analysis. Detailed knowledge 
of the operation of punched card machines not essential]. 
Salary in range £1,380-£1,730 per annum according to 


age and experience. 

ACCOUNTANT (POSTAL ORDERS), POSTS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT, to _ plan 
and initially superintend the introduction of 
Postal Orders; draft new Rules and Duty Instructions 
for the Postal Order Service; organise and supervise the 
security of unissued and paid Orders, the. accounting of 
unclaimed Orders, and an Enquiry section to deal with 
Postal Order complaints. Candidates should have con- 
siderable experience in the Postal Order Department of 
the British Post Office and/or experience in introducing 
a Postal Order Issue in another Postal Administration. 
Salary in range £1,310-£1.660. Secondment from the 
British Post Office can be arranged if desired. 

Appointments are on contract for one to two tours 
each of 18*24 months duration with possible extension. 
Gratuity at rate of €8 6s. 8d.-£12 10s. for each com- 
pleted month of residential service payable on completion 
of contract. Outfit allowance £30-£60 on first appoint- 
ment. Free first-class passages for officer, wife and up 
to 3 children under 18 years, and in addition an 
education allowance for children when not resident in 
Ghana of £100 a child for up to 3. children’ under 
18 years. Generous home leave on full pay. Income 
tax at low local rates. Preservation of superannuation 
or pension rights, where applicable, can be arranged. 

For further particulars and application form write, 
stating age, qualifications and = experience, to THE 
DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT, GHANA _ HIGH 
COMMISSIONER'S OFFICE, 13, BELGRAVE SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


on contract for one tour of | 
Salary (including Induce- | 


Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, | 





Ghana | 





THE MARKETING BOARD OF THE 
WESTERN REGION OF NIGERIA 


invites applications from suitably qualified candidates for 
the following posts :— 

1. GENERAL MANAGER. 

Salary ; £2,200-£2,500 according to experience and quali- 
fications. 

Qualifications: The candidate should have sound 
administrative ability preferably with a knowledge of the 
exportable produce of the Western Region of Nigeria 
and should possess a University Degree in Commerce or 
Economics. He will be stationed in Ibadan but will 
have to tour the Region. 

_ Duties: The officer selected will be in general super- 
vising control of the executive organisation of the Board 
He will be required to supervise the whole range of the 
Board’s activities which include marketing, evacuation to 
ports of shipment of the produce concerned. 

2. MARKETING MANAGER. 

Salary: £2,000 per annum. ‘ 

Qualifications: The candidate should possess tact and 
administrative ability together with a sound knowledge 
of office routine and should possess a University Degree 
in Commerce or Economics or equivalent qualification. 

Duties: In charge of the Marketing Section and 
responsible for the overall supervision and operation of 
Marketing Schemes for the various types of produce of 
the Region. He will be Secretary to the Western Region 
Marketing Board and in that capacity will be responsible 
for the organisation of meetings, the proper presentatioa 
of papers for meetings. 

3. CHIEF ACCOUNTANT. 

Salary: £2,000 per annum. 

Qualifications ; Candidates should possess a_ recognised 
professional qualification. He should have a wide experi- 
ence of commercial professional accountancy preferably 
with a sound knowledge of West African produce, 


| including shipping and banking practices and a thorough 
the application of punched | 


grasp of investment management. 

Duties: Responsible under the policy direction of the 
Board, for all financial and accounting matters. 

4. SENIOR ACCOUNTANT. 

Salary scale: £1,360-£1,590 plus £300 
addition, where applicable. 

Qualifications ; Candidates should possess a recognised 
professional qualification. In exceptional cases candidates 
without a qualification but with wide experience may 
be considered. 

Duties: Responsibility for Trading Accounts, Control 
of Staff, Transfer-of funds, Bank Reconciliations, Produce 
Sales Tax arrangements. 

OTHER CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: | 

(1) In the case of expatriate officers the appointments 
are on contract, in the first instance. for a tour of [8-24 
months, on satisfactory completion of which a contract 
for a further three tours may be offered. Non-expatriate 
officers will be appointed on probation for a year in the 
first’ instance. 

(2) There is a Provident Fund to which employees pay 
10 per cent of their salary, the Board contributing a 
further 10 per cent. 

(3) An outfit allowance of £60 is payable on_ first 
appointment to expatriate officers. ; 

(4) Rent is payable at the rate of 8} per cent of basic 
salary with a maximum of £150 when an officer occupies 
Board quarters. : 

METHOD OF APPLICATION : 

Applications giving full details of candidate’s qualifica- 
tions, experience and career should be submitted in 
duplicate to reach The Official Secretary, (Recruitment 
Branch), Office of the Commissioner for the Wester 
Region of Nigeria, 26, Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
S.W.1, not later than December 28, 1957. 


inducement 


Binding Cases for The Economist... 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are 
in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt- 
lettered on-the spine ; they provide an extremely 
effective and firm binding and will hold 13 issues 
of the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


EASIBIND LIMITED (DEPT. E) 


on the spine. 


quarterly Indexes. 


The year can be stamped 


The cost per case, post free 
throughout the world, is 11/-. 
requirements clearly and enclosing a remittance, 
should be sent, not to The Economist, but to 
EASIBIND LTD. at the address below : 


84 NEWMAN STREET 


Orders, stating 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE REED PAPER GROUP 
MARKET RESEARCH 


The Reed Paper Group which has very exten- 
sive interests not only in paper and board but 
also in further processed products and in other 
industries, is proposing to extend its market 
research facilities and is setting up a new 
specialist research unit. 


The field of activity of this unit will cover a 
wide range of products and markets. Its primary 
mode of operation will be by field survey, in- 
volving the interviewing of high level executives in 
industry. In the case of certain projects, however, 
parallel economic research may also be involved. 
rhe unit which will be located in London, will 
in any case work very closely with the organisa- 
tion’s Economic Research and Statistical Applica- 
tions Departments. 


Appointments will be at various levels and 
will include that of the head of the unit. Appli- 
cants should be experienced in industrial rather 
than consumer market research, and for the 
more senior posts should be highly experienced 
in this field. Applicants for all posts should 
have a_first- or second-class honours degree, 
preferably in economics, although the absence 
Ss qualification in economics will not necessarily 
ebar. 





The prospects for 


P successful candidates are 
excellent. Together 


with attractive starting 
salaries and other benefits which include par- 
ticipation in the group’s bonus and  non- 
contributory pension schemes, these posts offer 
the possibility of real satisfaction and oppor- 
tunities for original and stimulating work. 


Applications, which will be treated in strict 
confidence, should set out full details of quali- 
fications and experience and be addressed to: 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, 
Group Personnel Division, 
Albert E. Reed and Co. Ltd., 

Larkfield, Nr. Maidstone, Kent, 


MR/94, 





quoting ref: 





NEW ZEALAND 





CIVIL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Invites applications from suitably qualified persons for 


appointment 


as ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OF Cl 


VIL 


AVIATION, (@) Air Department, in New Zealand. Salary 


up 


to £1,940 a year according to qualifications 


experience. . 
Applicants should have had wide practical experience 


in 


Technical 


Ww 


The 
have 
cession 
positions will 
Director 


administrative and 
qualifications 
acronautics will be an advantage. 
appointees to each of the 
the qualifications and experience for ultimate 
to the position of Director. One of the 
be as Assistant to and Deputy for 
of Civil Aviation in supervising the Airwo 


the technical 


and 


n fields of aviation. 
in some branch of engineering 


two positions should 


suc- 
two 
the 
rthi- 


ness and Operations Divisions and the regulatory functions 


of 


the Director. The other will 


in a similar capacity 


supervise the Divisions dealing with Airports and Airways 


and 


for 


facilities, including radio and electronic engineering 

the general administration of the works programme. 
Application forms and conditions of service may be 

obtained on request from the High Commissioner 

New Zealand, 415, Strand, London, W.C.2, mentioning 


this paper and quoting reference number B.11/6/2. 


pleted 


applications to be lodged in London not 


than December 31, 1957. 


CHARLES F. HIGHAM LTD. 


(Advertising Agents) 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH 


We are expanding our activities in the above 
field and require a senior executive to join our 
existing department. The man we are looking 
for should have a sound background knowledge 
©! Marketing functions, and an ability to process 
statistical data to report stage. The appointment 
is a progressive one and offers opportunity for 


advancement. Please write, stating age, salary 
teguired and full details of experience, to: The 
Research Manager, Charles F. Higham Litd., 
Hizham House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


“om- 
later 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT—A.P.T. GRADE II 


SALARY £725-£845. 
Required for principally administrative work in con- 
nation with the Development Plan and Town Maps. 
Salary in accordance with experience and qualifications. 
Aprhcation forms from County Planning Officer, 
County Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1, to be submitted 
by December 9, 1957. 


RADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for 

post of Assistant in Research and Economic Depart- 
ment. Sound knowledge of economics and related sub- 
jects essential: industrial background an additional 
qualification. Further particulars may be obtained before 
December 13th from Sir Vincent Tewson, TUC, 23-28, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


A JOB WITH A FUTURE 


Here’s an oportunity for Men of good e¢duca- 
tion and personality between 23-28—a well paid 
career, with a firm of the highest reputation. As 
a result of continued progress and expansion, 
vacancies have arisen on the Sales Staff of 
R. Silcock and Sons, Limited, the well-known 
manufacturers of animal feeding stuffs, who sell 
direct to farmers throughout the United King- 
dom. Complete training will be given thus 
previous selling experience and a knowledge 
of agriculture are not essential. Car provided. 
Pension Scheme. All applicants will be ack- 
nowledged and treated in strict confidence. Please 
send full particulars of education and previous 
employment to :— 

General Sales Manager (Ref. BE), 
R. Silkcock and Sons, Ltd., 
Stanley Hall, 

Edmund Street, 
LIVERPOOL, 3. 


NTERNATIONAL . TRADE UNION organisation 
(London headquarters) offers position as Translator/ 
Interpreter/Reporter. Permanent post with non-contri- 
butory superannuation scheme. Three weeks’ annual paid 
holiday. Applicants, whose mother-tongue should be 
English, must be able to translate and 
French, German and one or more Scandinavian languages. 
Should also be capable of producing reports and Minutes 
of meetings. Previous trade union experience an asset. 
—Applications, stating age, qualifications, previous experi- 
ence and salary required, together with references, should 
be forwarded to Box 810. 
OST ACCOUNTANT _ required 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT for Research Institute 
of Dept. of Commerce and Industries. Salary scale 
(including Inducement Addition) £1,728, rising to £1,962 
a year. Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit Allow- 
ance £60. Appointment on contract for one tour of 
12-24 months in first instance. Free passages for officer 
and wife. Assistance towards children’s passag.s and 
grant up to £150 annually towards maintenance in U.K. 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates, not over 35, 
must possess recognised accountancy qualification, pre- 
ferably A.C.W.A., and be familiar with internal audit 
procedure. Industrial experience essential.—Write to the 
Crown Agents. 4, Millbank, London. S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience, 
and quote MIB/43853/EN. 


HIEF EXECUTIVE of an Engineering 

Company in the north of England is seeking 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT. The successful candidate must 
have an honours degree, preferably, but not essentially. 
in an enginecring or other scientific field and with at 
least two years’ post-graduate experience. The post carries 
a substantial starting salary and there will be excellent 
opportunities for subsequent development within the 
organisation. Assistance given with housing if a married 
man.—Applications, with full particulars of education 
and experience. to Box No. 805. 


INGAPORE: Qualified accountant 
Eastern office of world wide 
offers interesting experience and wide scope for young 
and ambitious man seeking employment abroad. Appli- 
cant, preferably unmarried and between 25 and 35, would 


by NIGERIAN 


important 


wanted for Far 
Organisation. Vacancy 





interpret from | 


be offered a three-year tour overseas with option to renew | 


at a salary of $M.900 per month plus accommodation. 
—Applications, stating age. qualifications, experience, 
present post and salary, to Box 804. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mort gage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIFS) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10.000 and over. 
For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY 





Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
eithe: by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. 


Airmail is in- 


variably more expensive but usually quicker 


by about 24/48 hours. 


Where only one 


Service is shown this is because the alter- 


Native is 


either not available or not 


recommended. 


823 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


RTILLERYMAN determined prove himself in civil 
life (already taking intermediate exams _ Institute 
Industrial Management and Corporation of Secretaries, 


now attending course on Business Administration) wants 
job as Assistant Secretary of company or P.A. to 
Managing Director. Good French; some Turkish. Wide 
international experience as senior staff officer. Accustomed 
handling complex negotiations, co-ordinating staff. public 
speaking, office organisation, etc. Modestly but firmly 
confident of his ability to be of real value to his 
employer.—Please write Box 808. 

NVESTIGATOR, NEGOTIATOR, TROUBLE 
SHOOTER. Retired British Commercial Diplomat, 
with 32 years experience of European, South American. 
Near, Middle and Far Eastern countries; author of 
teviews of economic conditions in five of these ; brilliant 
linguist ; will undertake missions abroad.—Write Box 811. 


HE newest Christmas present idea for people who 

have everything—Motoring Tokens from J. Davy. 
Britain’s Largest Car-Hire firm. These Tokens, from 
one guinea cach, are exchangeable in full or part payment 
for driving-lessons, car-hire (self-drive or chauffeur-driven) 
or a very wide range of car accessories and radios.—Full 
details from: 


J. DAVY Ltd., 12, Babmaes Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, 
London, S.W.1t. 
- TRAfalgar 2021. 
F there’s one thing I don’t want specially for Christmas, 
it’s a bottl of Duff Gordon's El Cid Amontillado 
Sherry or Fino Feria. Not speciaily for Christmas. All 
the year round, thank you. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 


Anthropology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mail- 
ing service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's 
Inn Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


WEST INDIES 


ONE MONTH’S HOLIDAY BARBADOS OR 
TOBAGO £375. 
This includes air fare. Perfect hotels. The world’s finest 
sea-bathing. We specialise in travel to these 


ISLANDS IN THE SUN 


Also winter sunshine cruises.—Apply, WESTERN SHIP- 
PING AND AIR TRAVEL LTD., 39, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. REGent 3273. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


5 PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK. 
6 PER CENT. SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 





in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from 
December 7 to 10, 1957, both dates inclusive, for the 
Purpose of preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends 
for the half-year ending December 31, 1957, to be paid 
on and after January 1, 1958. 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. TOMLINSON, 

Secretary. 

Offices :—Cunard Building. Liverpool. 
November 28. 1957. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL -Five Scholarships up 
to £165 and one up to £255 will be awarded on 
the result of an examination held in February. Also 
Exhibitions for Music and Art: and Sixth Form Exhibi- 
tions to enable boys from Day Schools to join the 
School in preparation for Universities 
Apply to the Headmaster, Leighton 
Reading. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) exams. 1951-56. 


Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
ot Studics, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 


ANAGEMENT TRAINING.—IL.C.S. provide special- 

ised tuition for Management in Industry, Commerce 
and for all leading professional examinations. Major 
successes obtained in B.1.M. Examinations.—Write for 
FREE prospectus: International Correspondence Schools, 
Dept. CL.99. Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 

Comprehensive training for all branches of secretarial 

work. Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and resident students. English courses for foreign 
students. New courses, January 7 and April 15. 1958 
Apply to J. W. Loveridge. M.A.(Cantab.), St. Godric’s 
College, 2, Arkwright Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 9831. 
— RETARIAL TRAINING, 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S. 
2. Addison Road, W.14 PARK 8392 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—U niversity. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Park School. 


especially for university 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 
to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Airmail | Air Freight || Airmail | Air Freight || Airmail ) Air Freight 

Australia....... £10 6s. — || Hongkong...... — £8 15s. | Nigeria ....... - &e& £6 10s. 
Camads ccccccse — $25 . > a aceua eee £7 10s. || Pakistan........ £9 Os. | — 

or £9 Indonesia. ...... £9 Os. _ | Philippines ..... £10 6s. | —_— 
Copiet..cscs... & @ — a - GE _ Rhodesia (N.&S.) £9 Os. —_ 
CRG cccccees Ce & ~ LL. ee wo Seo 7 _ S. RE cc caves £9 Qs. £7 10s. 
East Africa ..... £9 Os. Me EF BOR co ccciess . £10 6s. | _ S. America ..... £9 Os. _ 
ci dcccccew. Gee £6 10s. |} jordan........ o Ee | _ | oO eee £7 15s. £6 15s. 
Europe ........ & @ a | Lebanon ....... £7 Ss. — S GABA, cc cccccee — $25 
Ghese.....-... @& @ £6 10s. Malaya....... « & & _ | or £9 
Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. | os New Zealand... £10 6s — | West Indies.... £9 Os. — 
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a IN GERMANY TODAY there is an enormous potential market for British goods. 
German industrial development faces an acute problem in the 
J ‘a 45152 production of power. Undoubtedly, atomic power will provide an important 


part of the solution, and big industrial groups are now planning the 
erection of nuclear power stations. 


As world leader in this field, Britain has an open market in meeting 


A q T Germany’s needs. Indeed, there is an open market for all types of technical 
J 1 k equipment and supplies for German industry — and for all types 


of consumer goods to meet the needs of Germany’s prosperous population. 


« 
Your best way of reaching German rit rc citi 
importers is to Advertise in the 


und Wirtfdafts Beitung 


The German newspaper for Finance, Trade and Industry. 
Read twica weekly throughout Western Germany. 


For specimen copies, advertisement rates Sole Representative in UK International Graphic Press Ltd 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, WC1 Tel HOL 8088 
and full details of services, apply Representative in the USA The Robert T. Kenyon Co Mr. R. T. Kenyon, 527 Madison Avenue, New York 22, NY, USA 








